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^1! IS  splendid  volume  lias  been  puhlisliod  in  throe  distinct 
portions,  the  first  of  which  appeared  so  Ion since  as  1810. 
The  third  portion  has  completed  the  investigation  of  Sotitli 
Wiltshire*;  and  the  eonchiding  ]>ara^*uph  niinoiinces  the 
Author’s  ‘  intention  to  prosecute  the  same  researches  throughout 
‘  the  Northern  District  of  the  County,  where  a  spacious  and 
‘  unexplored  field  is  left  open  for  inquiry  and  investigation.* 
That  course  of  investigation  he  has  since'  been  pursuing  ;  and 
very  recently  he  has  publicly  signified  that  the  first  portion 
of  his  sec'oiid  volume  will  shortly  ap]>ear.  It  is  probable  that 
volume,  if  completed,  will  equal,  in  size  and  sumptuonsness, 
the  one  that  has  priTcded  it.  We  presume  the  greater  part 
of  the  materials  are  already  accumulated. 

To  those  who  have  acquainted  themselves  with  the  per- 
forniaiice  we  need  not  remark,  how  ilecidedly  it  takes  pre¬ 
cedence  of  all  works  relating  to  the  earliest  llrili.sli  antiquities. 
And  this  precedence  has  been  very  fairly  and  very  dearly 
earned,  at  the  expensi^  of  many  years  of  zealous  prosecution, 
and  of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  It  will  ever  stand  high 
among  the  most  conspicuous  instances  illustrative  of  the  good 
fortune  which  hetalls  the  cause  of  knowledge,  when  a  man 
whose  taste  devotes  him  to  that  cause,  can  nlTord,  and  has 
the  spirit  to  aObrd,  to  pursue  an  inquiry  in  which  there  in  no 
Way  to  success  but  through  an  expensive  process.  The 
necessity  of  such  a  process  was  never  more  evident  than  in 
the  jireseiit  instance.  The  injunction,  “  Put  money  in  thy 

Inirs**,'*  might  |K?rlinently  have  been  enforced,  with  more  than 
lago’s  reiteration,  on  a  man  entering  on  such  a  fiehl.  'Fhe 
results  of  a  few  days’  o|)erations  with  the  battalion  of  spade- 
and-pick-axe-nien,  might  no  doubt  have  sufticed,  to  an  in¬ 
genious  man,  for  originating  a  multitude  of  conjectures  and 
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auiusin;;  s|MH'iilutioi)s ;  inii^lit  oven  have  Ix'on  made  the  hasU 
ul*  Home  ianciful  un<\  )H*|rhips  pbusiltle  systtMU ;  but  lhi« 
would  have  bnui^^lit  us  into  no  intiina^)'  with  ancient  reality; 
the  main  siihstaiiiv  of  the  ^rand  deposite  of  the  nuiteriaU  of 
knowledge  would  have  remained  in  tlarkness  beneath  die 
ground,  wcure  ai^aiiist  iiu|uisitiveness,  learnin|^,  speeulation, 
and  fancy,  till  a  man  should  arrive  with  the  means  of  com. 
inaiidint;  permanently  a  pogtte  of  discMplined  lahourer^j,  and 
himself  insatiably  intent  on  unveiling  the  secrets  of  Time 
and  Death. 

It  is  very  i^mtifyiii^  that  here  and  there  an  individual  of 
the  class  wlio  are  able  to  subsidize  all  kind  of  forces  in  aid 
of  a  laudable  purpose,  should  he  seized  upon  by  a  passion 
for  openiiii'  a\enues,  and,  as  it  were,  inakint^  roads,  into 
some  of  the  must  obstructe<l  and  obscure  tracts  of  iii<|uiry. 

'I'he  peculiar  subjects  of  Sir  U.  Iloare’s  extensive  and  minute 
ati>(*stii^utions,  may  be  denominated  the  llritish  Antiquities, 
by  t'lninence ;  for  he  takes  ns  complettdy  back  beyond  the 
uf;e  of  the  Saxons,  ami  of  the  Komans,  and  surrounds  us 
with  the  mt'iiiorials  of  the  Aborigines  of  our  island,  lie 
marks  in  the  most  decitled  manner  tlm  sites  of  their  villu^, 
collects  a  multitude  of  the  identical  implements  once  I'rasjKMi 
in  their  hands,  fur  uses  of  domestic  economy,  or  hiintin:^,  or 
relii^ioii,  or  war  ;  and  of  ornaments  which  dec  ked  their  wild 
and  painted  forms.  Hut  more  than  this,  he  follows  those  forms 
tht'inselves  to  the  last  retreat,  and  brim^s  to  lii;ht  the  cinerary 
relics,  ()r  the  complett^  >keletons,  of  rational  beinc^,  many  of 
whom  lived  before  the  commencement  of  our  era,  and  whose  re¬ 
mains  had  repost'd  inviolate  till  the  hour  of  our  Author's  inva- 
sitm  of  their  sepulchres.  And, ^before  the  frequency  of  the  re- 
search«‘s  hatl  rendered  the  spectacle  familiar,  it  must  have  been 
very  strikiiu;  to  see  the  forms  which  have  lain  still  and  silent 
so  |)rodt;;ioiisly  lotu^er  a  time  than  they  lived  and  moved ; 
to  behoht,  brouu:ht  for  a  moment  to  the  lit'ht  of  the  sun, 
the  beintrs  that  walked  in  that  li^lit  at  a  ]MTiod  so  miicb 
nearer  the  morning;  of  the  world  ;  to  renKwe  in  ima<^ination 
the  fact,  that  these  very  forms,  seen  and  handled  by  the  dis« 
turliers  of  their  loin;  re[)Ose,  have  conversed,  and  walked,  and 
jdaycnl,  and  worsirqquHl,  and  foui;ht,  on  the  fields  and  hills, 
at  a  few  fert  l>eneath  the  ^retni  turf  of  which  they  have  lieen 
lyini;  uii>eeii  while  unnuiidiered  i;enerations  have  hail,  in  suc- 
cc'ssion,  thvir  youth  and  ai;e,  tlieir  ;^ieties  and  sorrows,  their 
business,  su|HTstilious,  and  animosities,  on  the  very  same  fields 
and  hilts.  ‘I'lie  rutle  and  barbarous  state  of  these  Ahorii;ines, 
that  uhsciicv  of  all  the  hi^h  improvements  of  human  nature 
vdikh  retluces  so  low  the  interest  felt  towards  a  livin:*  race, 
has  a  far  less  re|>ressivc  effect  ou  tiiat  felt  lor  a  race  coutein- 
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pUtetl  ill  the  slia(l(*s  of  remote  time.  The  eomliiimtion  of  unti* 
^ilty  and  death  has  a  straiisfo  power  of  iii>csting  ohjtvla 
with  a  eharaeter  of  dii^irity  anti  solemnity. 

rndcr  the  intinence  of  this  character  of  the  venerahle  relics 
of  the  ancient  Hritons,  a  person  whost^  stMisihility  sliouhl  Ih) 
of  a  )>ensivo  and  romantic  tendency,  wonhl  not  feel  nnmin  • 
j;le(l  complacency  in  such  a  wide  unsparing  ransack  of  tho 
ibon;;inal  tombs.  While  eap^er  to  know  their  contents,  ho 
nouhl  be  sometimes  haunted  by  a  slii^ht  intimatiii!^  sentiment, 
ts  if  a  eertain  kind  of  sanctity  were  violaUsI  by  the  rapa- 
•  fious  curiosity  which  marches  the  i^an^  of  sturdy  excavators 
fnmi  tiiimilus  to  tumulus,  with  unrelenting  activity,  and  in  a 
•short  time  throws  open  scores  of  these  primitive  asylums  of 
the  dead.  To  the  dyin^  (\dta%  and  to  their  kindred  and 
friends  who  raised  these  monnds  over  their  remains,  it  would 
have  Ihvii,  notwithstanding  the  rude  state  of  their  moral 
nature,  a  most  nnt^racions  thoui^ht,  that  their  sepulchral  abodes 
would  be  ravai^i^d  by  the  hands  of  a  future  and  alien  race. 
The  case,  however,  may  be  allowed  to  be  one  in  which  tho 
interests  of  knowledi;e  t-ake  just  precedence  of  the  refinements 
of  sensibility  ;  and  the  knowledge  very  properly  tlesired,  could- 
not  be  obtained  without  the  accumulation  of  a  ^reat  numher  of 
facts.  It  is  to  he  mentioned,  besides,  that  our  indefatigable 
investiijator  made  it  a  rule  to  leave  the  human  relies  in  their 
repository,  and  (o  restore  them  to  their  darkness,  taking  away 
only  the  articles  which  had  aecom)mnied  the  interment. 

Wiltshire,  the  county  in  which  our  .Vuthor  resides,  is  distin- 
i^iislied  above  every  other  part  of  hiiigland,  for  the  number 
of  monumental  vestij^es  of  the  jieople  of  the  earliest  a^es. 
.Vnd  from  the  circumstance  of  so  lar^e  a  part  of  it  having 
romainod,  from  those  ae^es  till  now,  imviolated  by  ap;ricultural 
ojHTations,  a  >ery  ^real  proportion  of  those  vestit^es  have 
continued  conspicuous  and  entire,  hein^  of  a  nature  over  which 
mere  time  and  the  elements  have  little  power.  When  our 
.\uthor,  in  his  yoniu^er  days,  used  to  lly  over  these  tracts  so 
palpably  marked  with  tlie  memorials  of  aiiticpiitv,  in  the  wild 
ardour  of  the  chace,  he  little  dreamcsl,  he  coiiiesses,  that  the 
field  was  ever  to  become  to  him  so  enchanted  a  ^onnd  in 
w  very  different  a  way.  He  was,  it*  seems,  leil  into  this  new 
pursuit  hy  a  man  in  comparatively  hiimhle  life,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ton,  (»f  Ileyteshury,  whose  entliiisiasin  for  llritisli  Anlitiuiiics 
bad  found  means  for  prosi^ntincr,  on  a  coiisiderahle  .s<.ale,  Uie 
inTestii^ation  of  the  harrows  the  hahiiual  si^ht  of  which  had. 
kindb*d  it.  lie  had  made  a  most  valuable  collection  of  their 
Venerable  spoils ;  and  no  one  w  ho  was  introduccil  to  him  will 
<^ver  fori^et  the  friendly  manner  in  which  he  received  an  inijuisi- 
dve  Tisitaot,  or  the  interest  and  intelligence  with  which  ho 
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shewed  and  illustrated  his  acquisitions.  He  zealously  aided  (he 
wider  plan  of  operati(>n»i  of  Sir  U.  Iloare,  who  derived  |freil 
ndvantu!;e  from  his  experience,  sagacity,  and  zeal,  and  who  takes, 
in  the  course  of  his  work,  every  octaision  to  honour  his  memoiv, 
lie  lived  to  see  his  portrait  placed  at  the  head  of  this  splendid 
publication,  accompanied  with  a  tlcMlication  of  the  work  to  him, 
in  terms  certainly  not  the  most  happily  chosen  for  expressinj^the 
rej^ard  ami  resjM‘ct  which  the  Author  most  sincerely  felt  for  him. 

Sir  !l.  I  loare  commences  the  vtdiiine  with  a  kind  of  motto 
with  which  ho  also  clost*s  it : — “  AVo  speak  trom  facts,  not 
**  theory.'* 

*  Such/  says  he,  *  is  the  motto  I  adopt,  and  to  this  text  I  shall 
most  strictly  adhere.  I  shall  not  seek  amongst  the  fanciful  rogioni 
of  romance,  an  origin  for  our  Wiltshire  llritons,  nor,  hy  endeavour* 
ing  to  prove  hy  whom,  and  at  w  hat  period,  our  island  was  first  peo¬ 
pled,  involve  myself  in  a  ('ellie  or  Bolgie  eontroversy.  1  shall  do* 
bcrihe  to  you  whut  we  have  found  ;  what  we  have  seen  ;  in  short,  I 
shall  tell  a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  and  draw  from  it  such  conclusioni 
Oft  shall  up|H‘ar  not  only  reasonuhle.  but  even  uncontradictabic/ 

Notwithstanding  (his  prmlent  resolution,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  hopelessness,  as  we  fear,  of  the  coutrovertetl  (piestioos 
rt*sp<*c  tiiig  the  (h’ltie  race,  as  to  their  origin  and  the  exact  ex¬ 
tent  of  (lie  regions  which  they  at  any  |)criod  oi'cupied,  he  does 
venture  a  little  on  the  treacherous  ground,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  introdnetion,  hy  deriving  the  Celts,  without  liesitatioD, 
from  a  Scythian  origin,  wlicrt'as  it  is  probably  impossible  to 
ascertain  their  (wigin  ; — hy  an  unsatisfactory  utteinpt  to  define 
the  extent  of  eountrh*s  occupied  l)y  this  race; — and  hy  too 
confident  an  assumption  of  (he  entirely  separate  and  Celtic 
nationality  of  the  people  so  far  in  the  interior  us  Wiltshire, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  Helgje,  who  were  found  by 
Ciesar  in  possession  of  the  sontli-eustern  coast.  He  is  confi¬ 
dent  that  this  more  interior  |K)piilution  was  the  absolutely  primary 
colonization  ;  and  that  its  original  entrance  into  the  island  frum 
Ciaul  w  as  at  its  south-west  extremity.  He  say  s, 

•  The  progress  of  population  may  still  be  traced  from  this  remote 
corner  along  tlie  western  shores  of  our  island.  Numerous  remains 
of  stone  circles,  cromlechs,  rocking  stones,  and  tumuli^  still  c.xist 
in  the  Scilly  islands,  and  ore  continued  along  the  coasts  of  Cornwall 
and  l)or5et,  to  the  widely  extended  plains  of  Wiltshire ;  all,  from 
their  rudeness,  hes|H'iiking  a  verj'  ancient,  and  I  may  pronounce,  a 
Celtic  origin,  ond  corresponding  in  a  very  striking  degree  witli  those 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  our  mother  country,  Gaul.*  ' 

Kxcept  aw  for  meuns  of  unavailing  controversy,  wc  liavc  very 
binall  ohligations  to  (he  (irivk  and  Uoinan  w  riters  for  their  carc- 
hn»s,  Ignorant,  and  c  tmfuxMl  statements  n'specting  the  origin, 
distiuctions,  progresses,  and  localities  of  the  ancient  nations. 
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Our  Author,  however,  very  wisely  ceases  to  *  (read  the 
‘  crude  consistence’  of  tlie  written  hi*i(ory,  and  comes  on 
^und  of  which  In^  is  ineoinparahly  inon*  the  master  than 
guy  contemporary  or  pnH*edin^  individual,  lie  observes  how 
uninteresiinu:,  how  nearly  <levoi*l  of.  character,  is  the  t^cneral 
ficeof  the  Wiltshire  downs,  to  an  uninstructed  beholder.  Hut 
by  lonST  Aud  iiupiisitive  and  experimental  attcHtion  a  perception 
jitequirod,  to  which  (his  blank  surface  presents  itself  marked 
witli  iunuincrahle  tr.ices  and  sit^ns  of  most  strikiiu^  import;  and 
ihat  exclusively  of  the  tumuli  which  are  no  palpable  to  the  most 
ordinary  observation. 

*  In  traversing  the  extensive  downs  our  .attention  is  continually 
arrested  by  the  works  of  the  ancient  Britons;  strong  fortrobucs,  circles, 
barrows,  and  other  ine(]ualities  of  the  ground.  Whoever  has  studied 
attentively  the  f»)rmation  of  our  chalk  hills  will  observe  that  all 
maiden  downs,  by  which  I  mean  all  land  untouched  hy  the  plough, 
bear  a  most  evon  and  smooth  surface  ;  and  wherever  wc  find  tlic  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tliat  surface  altered  hy  excavations  and  other  irregulari- 
ticf,  we  may  tlierc  look  with  a  prospect  of  success  for  the  habitations 
of  the  Britons  ;  and  especially  if  the  herbage  is  of  a  more  verdant 
hue,  and  the  soil  thrown  up  by  the  moles  of  a  blacker  tint.  There, 
on  turning  up  the  soil,  will  be  found  convincing  proofs  of  ancient  re¬ 
sidence,  such  as  animal  bones,  pottery,  brick  tiles,,  and  coins  of  the 
lower  empire.  Such  ore  the  certain  indicia  which  have  led  us  to 
tlie  discovery  of  numerous  British  towns  and  settlements.’ 

The  last  m(?ntioncd  of  these  indicia  is,  however,  far  from 
being  of  general  occurrence.  This  detection  of  the  marks  of 
ancient  abode  is  (|uite  a  new  acquisition  to  the  scanty  know* 
ledge  of  Hritish  anti(pnty ;  and  it  furnishes,  says  onr  Author, 

*  a  certain  and  iiifallihle  index,  by  which  wc  are  enabled  to 

*  trace  tlie  progress  of  Hritish  population  from  the  rudest  to 
‘  the  most  eivUixed  a^ra.’  The  sole  merit  of  the  discovery  is  at¬ 
tributed,  in  marked  and  liberal  terms,  to  .Mr.  Cunnington. 

Ill  describing  the  various  forms  of  the  mounds  and  ditches, 
l!^ir  Kichard  has  no  dilliculty  in  distinguishing,  as  of  Hritisli 
origin,  those  of  simple  slight  conslriirtioji  and  irregular  shape. 
Those  of  massive  square  or  oblong  form,  arc  pronounced  to 
Im*  tlie  work  of  the  Romans.  Hut  there  is  an  intermediate 
class,  of  not  very  regular  or  syinmctrioal  shaijo,  but  of  great 
mass,  and  with  uiulliplied  defences.  Tiicsc  are  judged  to  be 
^axon,  or  Roman,  or  possibly,  in  sonic  instances,  Danish  im- 
pro\enicnts  npon  original  Hritish  works.  The  works  of  de¬ 
cidedly  Uie  highest  antiquity,  are  shewn  to  he  a  proportion  of 
tlic  harrows,  and  certain  circles  chieHy  on  the  higiiest  grounds, 
formed  of  a  slight  tallum  and  ditch,  including  but  a  small 
urea,  and  apparently  ^  not  intended  for  any  military  purpose, 

*  but  most  probaidy  for  some  civil  or  religious  object.*  Tbero 
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UMo,  liowi‘\i'r,  must  ho  matter  of  mere  eonjoeturo.  But  tliorf 
MSMus  t<»  Im*  no  HMun  left  for  eonjiM'ture  with  res|H*et  to  another 
ilos<*ri|»tion  «»f  eattlioii  works,  in  tlieform  ol  a  clouhle  hunk  with 
a  hollow  wav  between,  eaiTiiMl  aen)ss  the  downs  in  a  varying 
ilinH'tion,  sometimes  to  a  eonsiderahle  leni^th.  \ 

*  1  i.hull  consider  them,*  says  Sir  Richard,  *  as  covered  ways,  or 
line*  of  connnuidcation  from  one  British  town  to  another  :  they  were 
evidently  not  raised  for  h.irriers  of  defence  ;  the  bank  being  of  equal 
height  on  each  side,  and  the  ari'a  of  the  ditch  broader  in  nroportion, 
and  Hatter,*  (than  in  the  barrier  ramparts  previously  described.) 

•  The  frequent  <»eeurrenee  of  these  on  our  ih>wns  opened  a  wide 
fielil  for  retleelion  and  conjecture;  and  much  time  wai  spent  in 
doubt  and  uneerlainly,  till  at  length  their  connexion  with  the  British 
town*  heeaine  apparent,  and  iiscerluintd  most  clearly  the  original 
cause  of  their  formation.* 

Ah  to  the  Barrows,  the  p*neral  fact  of  iheir  sepulchral 
dt'sign  was  familiarly  known;  it  was  for  our  Author’s  ex))e- 
rieiiee  to  detect  the  anomaly  that  u  small  proportion  of  them, 
the  same  in  exti  rinl  appearanee,  are  out  sepnlehral,  and  do 
not  yield  to  the  iiivestigat<»r  any  indication  of  lln*ir  design. 
Such  operation^  without  eoneeivalde  ns4»  would  ho  strange, 
(as  it  may  well  he  supposed  the  toil  of  raising  and  shaping 
these  tnav*'es  must  have  been  a  very  undesirable  thing  to  the 
wild  eoinj)ani(‘s  wIk^so  hands  and  rude  iinpleimuits  had  so 
In'uvy  a  task,)  if  we  Inul  not  been  infornu'il  by  (';esar  how 
iiuieh  of  the  valnahle  pn)perti*!s  whieli  reeoinineiid  more  modern 
forms  of  soeiai  eeonoiny  prevailed  in  the  ecmstitntion  of  socioly 
«)f  tin*  (laidish  and  British  population;  of  whieli  the  smaller 
portion,  tin*  nruuls  ami  a  species  of  nobles,  held  the  rest 
in  a  state  of  slavery,  or  little  better.  Bet  any  of  thesis  worthy 
persons  he  st‘i/,ial  with  a  fancy  to  have  an  artificial  hill  on 
any  particular  spot  for  tln‘  pnrposis  nierel)  of  enjoying  tlie  sun¬ 
shine  and  air  upon, — the  subject  tribe  knew  their  ilnty. 

Our  Ainlu»r’s  hmg  attention  to  harrows  has  enabled  him  to 
form  a  elaNsifieatioii,  of  twelve  di*«tiiictioiis.  So  many  defi¬ 
nable  varieties  of  sha|M*  he  deiiomiiiutes  long  harrow,  of  two 
elassi'H— howl  harrow  —  hell  harrow — druid  harrow,  of  four 
classes --]>ond  harrow — twin  harrow — cone  harrow — ami  broad 
burrow  ;  illustrating  all  the  descriptions  by  elegant  engravings. 
It  seems  there  wt>iild  he  an  exception  or  two  to  the  general 
rule  that  tlu'se  exterior  forms  supply  no  index  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  natiirt*  of  the  contents.  In  the  Bond  Barrow  indeed,  Sir 
Hiehaid  iiv'er  loiiiid  any  sepiileliral  remains;  ami  it  is  as 
iinaeeouiitahle,  ns  to  its  use,  as  it  is  singular  in  form.  ‘  It 
‘  iliflers  totally  Irom  all  the  others,  and  resembles  an  excavation 

*  mod*#  for  a  poml ;  it  is  circular,  and  formcil  with  the  greatest 

*  exactness ;  having  no  protul>crai]ce  within  the  area,  which  is 
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pcrft*olly  lovol.’ — A  succession  of  oxpcritneiifs  on  the  T^oimc 
Barrows,  wliicli  surj)ass  all  the  other  classes  in  inajjnitude,. 
had  Ml  uniform  a  ri'sult,  that  after  a  while  he  passtnl  them 
bv  in  liis  exploring  opiTations. 

‘  Tliey  differ  very  materially  from  the  circular  harrows  in  their 
contents,  for  we  have  never  found  any  hr:ifs  weapons  or  trinkets  dc- 
poaited  with  the  dead,  nor  the  primary  interment  deposited  within 
the  funeral  urn.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  we  have  always  found 
skeletons  on  the  floor  of  the  barrow,  and  at  the  hro'ul  end,  lyinj;  in 
i  confused  and  irregular  manner,  and  near  one  or  more  circular 
cisU  cut  in  the  native  chalk,  and  generally  covered  with  a  pile  of 
stones  or  tiints.  In  oUier  parts  of  the  tumulus  we  liave  found  stags* 
horns,  fragments  of  the  rudest  British  pottery,  and  inierinents  of 
burnt  bones  near  the  top,  Tliese  indicia  attest  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  long  barrows.' 

We  transcribe  the  account  of  a  secoml  experiment  on  Corlon 
Ixing  Harrow,  which,  even  after  em*roae!iments  on  both  sides 
by  the  pIonii;h,  measures  two  hundred  and  sixteen  fi'ct  long, 
and  twenty-five  broad,  its  highest  elevation  being  nine  feet. 

‘  Mr.  ('unnington  commenced  another  section  nearer  the  eastern 
extremity,  w  here,  after  clearing  away  the  earth  for  the  depth  of  two 
feet,  he  came  to  a  large  stone,  whicli  recpiired  the  strength  of  three 
men  to  lift  out.  This  proved  to  be  the  top  of  a  pyramid  of  loose  Hints, 
marl  stones,  See.  which  became  wider  near  the  bottom,  whore  the 
hose  of  the  ridge  measured  more  than  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
aliout  ten  feet  in  width.  Beneatli  this  ridge  were  found  eight 
skeletons,  lying  promiscuously  in  various  directions.  Seven  of  tliem 
were  adults,  the  eiglith  a  child:  they  had  been  deposited 'on  tha 
floor  of  the  harrow,  between  two  excavations  in  the  native  soil,  of 
an  oval  form,  and  seven  feet  apart.  These  oval  cists  or  pits  were 
about  four  feet  long,  and  two  and  a  half  deep ;  they  were  cut  in  the 
chalk,  and,  with  the  skeletons,  were  covered  with  a  pyramid  of  flints 
and  stones.’  p.  KW. 

HI*  the  Druid  Harrows,  (a  denomination  retained,  hut  re¬ 
tained  merely  um  a  denomination,  in  <!eferenee  to  Dr.  Stukeley, 
who  appli(‘d  it,)  his  opinion  is,  that  they  were  appropriated 
to  feinah's,  (his  phrase  is,  ‘  to  the  female  /ri/^cs,’)  ‘  because 
in  most  iiistauecs  they  have  been  found  to  contain  dimiimtive 
articles,  such  as  small  cups,  small  lance  heads,  umlier,  jet, 
and  glass  heads. 

The  modes  and  circumstances  of  the  funeral  deposite  arc 
exce<*dingly  various.  The  grand  dilFerence  is  that  of  crema¬ 
tion  and  interment  of  the  body  entire.  Our  Author  admits 
as  umpii^stionahle,  that  the  simpler  mode  of  burying  entire 
^us  man’s  earliest  manner  of  siqiarating  and  concealing  the 
dead  from  the  living;  but  he  had  iimumerahle  proofs  that 
both  modes  were  in  use  at  once  at  a  very  ancient  jieriod  of 
Hrilish  sepulture.  11c  found  the  skeletons  of  some  bodies 
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\%liicli  \\Aii  b<uMi  placed  wiiU  tlie  gathered  up  toward 
Ihf*  thii'liH  ;  he  judsfcs,  frotu  a  conVulorat’ion  of  nrcuin- 

f«Uiu*«s,  to  l)c  examples  of  the  primitive  mod«‘  of  disposing 
the  ileatl.  lie  distiui^uishes  several  of  the  varieties  of  both 
the  nu'lhoiU,  anti  expresses  his  opinion  of  their  probable  suc¬ 
cession  in  the  order  of  time. 

•  In  the  first  mode,  (imrying  entire),  we  have  frequently  found 
the  body  deposited  wiiliin  a  list,  witli  the  legs  niul  knees  drawn 
up  nnd  the  head  placed  towards  tlie  north.’ 

‘  The  second  inode  of  burying  the  body  entire,  is  evidently  proved 
to  lie  of  a  imich  later  period,  by  the  position  of  the  head  and 
body,  and  by  the  articles  deposited  with  them.  In  this  case  we 
find  the  body  extended  at  full  length,  the  heads  placed  at  random 
in  a  variety  of  directions,  and  iiutruments  of  iron  accompanying 
them.’ 

•  'I'wo  modes  of  crauatiou  seem  idso  to  have  been  adopted; 
at  first,  the  body  was  burnt,  the  ashes  and  bones  collet  ted,  and 
ilepasited  on  the  floor  of  the  burrow',  or  in  a  cist  excavated  iu 
the  native  chalk,  'fhis,  being  the  most  simple,  was  probably  t)ie 
most  primitive  custom  pra*:tised  by  the  ancient  Britons.  The 
funeral  urn,  in  which  the  ashes  t'f  the  dead  were  secured,  was 
the  refinement  of  a  later  age.  I'he  bones,  when  burnt,  were  col¬ 
lected,  nnd  placed  within  the  urn,  which  was  deposited  with  its 
inoutli  dinvnxinrds,  in  a  cist  cut  in  the  clialk.  Sometimes  we  have 
found  them  with  their  mouth  vpxtHirds,  but  tliese  instances  are 
not  very  common  :  we  have  also  frequently  found  remains  of  the 
linen  cloth  which  enveloped  the  bones,  and  a  little  brass  pin  which 
secured  them. 

‘  Of  the  fUH'erent  modes  of  interment,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
one  of  Imrying  the  body  entire,  with  the  legs  gathered  up,  was 
the  most  anc  ient ;  that  the  custom  of  cremation  succeeded,  and 

Iirtvailcd  with  the  former;  and  that  the  mode  of  burying  tlie 
)ody  entire,  and  extended  at  full  Ipngth,  was  of  the  latest  adoption.’ 

In  ni'coinpanying  Sir  U.  lio.iie’s  interesting  progress  among 
the  uncit'iit  dead,  uo  have  observisl  that  eoniparatively  few  of 
the  skeletons  wen*  found  l}ing  in  that  gathered  tip  form  wliieli 
he  prunoiinees,  with  much  prohahility,  to  ht*  indicative  of  the 
earliest  period,  hut  that  a  great  majority  of  them  are  u  entioned 
as  laid  wiih  the  head  towanl  the  north.  A  very  coiisiilernble 
niimiMT,  nevertheless,  had  the  head  in  some  other  direction, 
though  most  rarely  toward  the  south  :  an  instance,  howeviT, 
cK’curs  in  page  ^7,  of  two  skeletons  found  lying  in  this  di- 
ri'ction.  In  a  miinher  of  instances  several  skeltMons  were 
found  in  a  situation  wliich  shewed  that  the  bodies  had  larn 
piaivd,  or  rather  thrown,  hastilv  or  rudely  together  without 
order.  For  example : 

*  Mr.  C'umiingtoii  found  a  large  circular  cist  about  Hve  feet  wide, 
ajiil  two  and  a  luUf  deep,  cut  very  neatly  in  the  chalk,  which 
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contAincd  notiiin^  but  black  earth,  intermixed  with  stones  and  marl. 
)U*  the  i<ide  of  this  cht,  und  furthtr  to  tlic  south,  lay  the  remains 
of  A  j;rcat  many  human  skeletons  crossing  each  other  in  every 
direction,  hut  the  decayed  state  of  the  bones  prevented  his  asccr- 
tslulng  the  number  of  bodies.*  p.  7-. 

i)iie  was  found  ^  in  n  sitting  posture,  with  tlie  head  and 
‘hands  within  ten  or  twelve  ineln's  of  the  surface.* — It  is 
nniarkahle  how  very  rarely  any  of  them  !)ore  signs  of  the 
\h»lenee  of  war.  Oin*  is  mentioned  as  having  the  skull  cleft. 

The  interments  entire  were  far  exceeded  in  nnmhor  hy  tlic 
cnMiiations.  'I'he  hiirnt  hones  wen*  often  fonnil  sim|Uy  dc* 
jxisited  on  the  lloor,  lliat  is,  on  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground  previously  to  the  raising  of  the  tnmuhis ;  sometimes 
in  the  eist,  llial  is,  (he  grave  dug  helow  that  snrfaeo,  of  various 
forms  and  depths,  often  eirenhir  and  only  ii  foot  or  two  deep. 
Sometimes  they  wen*  in  an  urn  of  nnie  earthenware,  and 
sometinu*s  ])laeed  on  the  ground  with  such  uii  nrii  inverted 
over  them.  Quantities  (d‘  aslies  and  charred  wood  were 
gt'iu  rully  n(*ar  them,  and  nut  nnlVeipiently  intermingled  witli 
them.  In  the  minute  eircumstances  attending  these  deposited, 
there  were  many  diversities,  pt'rliups  caju’iees.  In  one  instance 
it  is  iioiie»‘il  as  a  singtilarity,  that  llie  ashes  were  dejiosited 
vitliin  the  nrn,  and  the  internu'iit  of  hones  in  the  cist ;  but 
He  meet  with  at  least  one  moiv  instance  of  tlie  same  kind. 
In  one  barrow  there  was  a  large  nrn  witliunt  any  interment. 
There  wen*  a  considerable  number  of  cists  without  iiiteriuciit. 

*  Can  we  siipposi*,’  says  Sir  Uieliard,  ‘  that  the  liiilons  cu- 

*  tertaine^l  the  same  ieleas  as  the  iireeks  and  Uomans,  who 
‘  erectetl  to  the  memory  ol  those  whose*  bodies  could  not  be 

*  lound,  a  tufnulus  hunurariusy  or  ce/io/ciy^/iii/m,  from  a  su- 

*  perstitioiis  n<»tion  that  the  soul  eonid  not  otherwise  rest?’ 

In  a  few  instance's  it  was  found  that  the  hones  had  been 
eneloseel  in  a  woenlen  case.  L  iieler  one  skeh*te>ii  in  a  cist 
flwre*  was  a  ‘  little  well,  as  if  dc'slgne*d  te)  draw  the  moisture 
*'  lre>in  the  he)e)y\  In  om*  harrow  was  a  cist  six  feet  in  length, 
from  east  to  we*sf,  containing  the  skch*te)n  of  a  large  man, 
Hitli  his  limbs  gatheresi  up  anel  eru^seel,  and  that  of  a  younger 
pe'rsoii  by  liis  right  siele.  From  the  position  of  tlieir  heads, 
they  see'tne  <1  to  have  been  plaeeel  in  the  aflectioiiate  attitude  of 
embrace*,  as  (he  two  skulls  ii4*arly  (oncheel  each  other.  Ill  one 
cist  Wen*  e!e*pe»Hiteel  the  head  of  an  ox  and  the  horn  of  a 
d<*er.  A  whimsie.il  siiignlaiity  in  the  internal  coiiformatiem  of 
a  harrow  is  eh'serilieel  in  page*  *J0o. 

‘  In  making  the  section  in  this  harrow,  our  labourers  perceived 
three  apertoreK  in  the  boil  at  boiiie  coiibiderahle  diotance  apart, 
Hhieh  at  Hr.st  tht*y  considered  os  rabbit  holes,  but  on  working  further 
they  found  that  they  extended  from  the  top  of  the  borrow  to  the 
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iotmiicnt  uf  a  skeleton  at  tlic  bottom  :  and  in  these  apertures  the^ 
fVe(|ucntly  diKCovrrcd  lar^re  quantities  of  petritied  oak  wood.  It  it 
difficult  to  account  for  this  singular  circumstance,  unless  we  suppose 
that,  on  the  interment  of  this  Briton,  three  pieces  of  oak  timber 
had  been  placed  either  upon  or  near  the  body  which  diverged  in 
nn  angular  direction  toward  the  summit,  and  as  in  process  of  time 
the  wood  became  nearly  decomposed,  the  calcareous  water,  by 
draining  througli  the  apertures,  might  fossilize  the  decayed  wood  and 
produce  the  above  petrifaction.* 

The  relies  of  deeayt'tl  linen  are,  in  one  place,  described  as 
of  m  reddish  brown  colour,  lying^  like  cobwebs  on  the  calcined 
hones.  In  another  it  is  said, — ‘  \Vc  discovered  an  interincnl  of 

burnt  bones,  over  which  was  u  considerabh*  tpiantily  of  de- 
*  cayed  liinui  cloth,  tlu‘  filaments  of  which  at  first  sight  ap- 
‘  pearetl  like  hair.*  No  secomi  examph*  occurs  of  such  a 
manner  of  disposing  of  the  hones  us  that  in  one  of  the  harrows 
in  the  Ainesluiry  distriel. 

— ‘  Pursuing  tlie  section,  we  found  two  or  three  fragments  of  burnt 
liones.  \Vc  next  ohserveil  a  rude  conical  pile  of  large  Hints,  im¬ 
bedded  in  n  kind  uf  mortar  made  up  uf  the  marly  chalk  dug  near 
tlie  spot,  'rtiis  rude  pile  was  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  io 
iiie  ba.se,  nml  about  two  feet  high  on  the  highest  part,  and  was 
raiscil  upon  a  floor  on  which  had  been  an  intense  fire,  so  as  to  make 
it  red  like  brick.  After  iimeh  labour  in  removing  the  greater  part 
of  this  pile,  we  very  unexpectedly  found  the  remains  ot  tlie  Briton 
below,  and  were  much  astonished  at  seeing  si'veral  pieces  of  burnt 
bones  intermixed  with  the  great  masses  of  mortar,  a  circumstance 
cxtrcmelv  curious,  aiul  s«)  mwel  that  we  know  not  how  to  deciile  on 
llic  original  intent  of  this  harrow.  'I'he  Britons  might  perhaps 
have  hurned  the  body  liy  au  intense  fire  on  the  spot  wliere  the 
earth  was  made  red:  and  the  calcined  bones  might  then  have  been* 
collected  together,  and  mixed  in  the  mortar,  which,  with  flints, 
formed  the  rude  cone  over  the  firc»placc.  If  lliis  opinion  is  right, 
the  Britons  in  this  instance  adopted  a  very  singular  method  for  pro 
UTvIng  tlieir  dead.*  p.  Il7. 

We  have  ohservi'd  that  the  cists  cut  in  the  floor,  ot  original 
surfttct'  of  the  earth,  were  for  the  most  part  of  inconsiderable 
depth.  Hut  there  «K*eurred  several  remarkalde  exceptions ;  one, 
in  wliicli  the  interment  was  found  at  the  depth  of  ten  feet, 
another  at  that  <if  eleven,  .\ftor  digging  in  the  former  of  thi*se, 
six  fet't  below  tlie  h'vel,  tin*  labourers  begun  to  doubt  whether 
the  ehalk  hail  ev«‘r  been  moved  ;  hut  a  stag's  horn  and  some 
charred  womi  soon  assured  them,  and  they  finally  diseovercil 
a  skeit'ton  with  its  head  laid  toward  the  east. 


*  I  rom  the  very  extraordinary  depth  .at  whicli  this  Imdy  was  de¬ 
posited,*  says  our  Author,  ‘  we  naturally  expected  to  have  found 
some  of  the  rudi'st  wca|Hins  of  ancient  times;  but  no  arms,  trinkets, 
or  pottery,  accompanied  this  very  original  British  interment.* 
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At  tho  time  of  the  openinj'  of  the  hitter,  there  waa  a  tre- 
lucmloiis  tlmntter-storm,  of  which  ]Mr.  Howie**,  the  poet,  who 
yf.\K  on  the  spot,  a  vailed  himself  in  a  spirittMl  copy  of  versea, 
sent  next  imuninu:  to  our  Author.  The  ptH'uliarity  and  e\ct‘Ha 
of  ancient  /eal  luanilcsted  in  these  very  extraordinary  iiiKtanct'S, 
to  secure  a  profound  and  eternal  quiet  t<i  a  dead  friend,  was 
giH  and  rivan«vi  hy  a  proportionate  e\e«*ss  of  excitement  ill 
the  curiosity  of  the  modern  <h‘leclor ;  for  dmihtless  in  these 
ilet'|H*st  explorations,  the  iiuptisitive  feelinj^  hiK*ame  every 
inoineiU  more  inti  ns**,  in  proportion  to  tin*  !^*eater  remoteness 
find  mystery  of  the  retirement  of  the  (!oneealed  oliject  from  the 
li^lit  ol  day. 

*  At  the  depth  of  feet,  after  the  very  ialiorious  removal  of 

.in  immense  <juantity  of  flints,  we  discovered  a  skeleton  of  large 
proportions,  lying  north>eut>t  hy  south-west,  on  its  loft  aide,  with 
noth  legs  gathered  up,  according  to  the  most  ancient  and  primitive 
usage.  Near  its  side  was  deposited  a  most  beautiful  brazen  dagger, 
that  had  been  gilt,  and  protected  hy  a  wooden  scabbard,  some  part 
ot  uliich  was  still  seen  adhering  to  it ;  also  a  large  and  a  small 
ornament  of  jet,  perforated  with  two  lioles  for  suspension.  Near 
the  thigh-bone  was  another  ornament  of  jet,  rcscndrling  a  pully, 
four  very  pe  rfect  arrow  heads  of  flint,  as  well  as  some  pieces  of 
flint  chipped  and  prepared  for  similar  weapons,  and  a  small  brass 
pin.  .\  line  urn,  probably  the  Drinking  Cup,  lay  broken  at  the 
feet  of  this  Hritish  hero.*  p.  239. 

The  epiallty  of  the  weapons,  in  point  of  material,  lenvefi 
no  doid)t  of  this  interment  being  anterior  to  the  Uoinaii  in* 
vasion  ;  hiit  the  workmanship  of  the  dagger,  hy  the  deseriptioiiy 
would  seem  to  indicate  something  superior  in  art  to  any  )>ro* 
hahle  attainments  of  the  very  earliest  period.  Mr.  Howh^s, 
indml,  in  the  poem,  makes  this  dagger  to  be  the  gift  of 
‘  Kings  of  distant  wean’. 

Tlirough  a  very  large  proportion  of  (he  harrows  examined 
ami  eiiumeraUHl,  each  contained  several  interments  :  not  only 
(he  relics  of  several  biMlies,  for  (hose  were  often  fouiul  obviously 
constituting  oiu;  interment,  but  distinct  de)H)sitcs  made  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  time.  Skeletons  would  often  be  ilisclosed* 
at  a  \ery  slight  ilepth  below  the  surface  of  tlie  tiiimihis  ;  further 
duwn,  perhaps  a  deposite  of  burnt  bones,  with  an  iirii  or  without; 
another  perhaps  on  (he  floor;  and  still  the  cist  with  the  most 
ancient  initument,  would  remain  for  a  further  sean*li.  Mr. 
Ciinniiigton  and  our  Author  were  never  satisfied  unless  they 
could  iletiH’i  the  primary  interment,  and  they  learned  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  almost  infallihly  all  (he  others  from  that.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  deposiles  were  often  palpably  referred  to  ditVerent  ages, 
by  the  systematic  diversity  of  the  weapons  or  ornaments. 

It  is  one  of  the  unaccoiintahlc  facts  established  by  Sir 
Richard’s  cx|>ericnce,  tliat  the  relative  magnitudes  of  Uie  tumuli 
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supply  no  rule  of  probability  as  to  the  importance  of  tlie  (]«. 
jiosites  nliieb  tliey  may  rt‘spi‘Ctively  contain, — ^jinl^inj;^  of  ibit 
iniportaiu’t*  by  the  kiiul  ami  (quantity  of  tlie  articles  foniiil  witli 
the  bones.  'I'lic  opening  of  one  very  tine  barrow  of  the  height 
of  nearly  fourteen  feet  from  the  lloor,  tliseovered  at  five  teei 
below  that  lloor  thr  primary  interment,  which  was  the  skeleton 
of  a  child,  uppurentl)  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  old, 
aceompanietl  with  only  a  drinkin;'  enp.  On  which  Sir  Uichanl 
remarks,  that,  from  its  si/e  and  beautiful  form,  Dr.  Stukelj 
would  have  styled  this  a  Kin:;  Harrow  ;  but  that  such  a  rifsuU 
of  the  investi;;ation  may  sht'W  how  little  re:;ard  we  ou^ht  to 
j»ay  tf»  system  ;  especially  when  in  the  very  same  (;roiip  t 
‘  iin*an  and  insi:;nilieant  burrow,*  so  low  as  to  admit  the  ploin^ 
to  pass  tiver  it,  produced  a  variety  of  ornaments  of  ^old  and 
amtxT,  of  a  very  unusual  si/e,  accom)nmyin^  a  skeleton  wlucb 
he  dtsMiis  to  have  be<ii  *•  that  of  some  very  4listiu:;uisbcd 

*  Hritii^h  femaW**.  Amon:;  the  burned  bones  ,  in  another  tu- 
inuhis, 

‘  were  found  upwards  of  forty  amber  heads  of  various  forms  and 
sizes,  some  of  jet,  others  of  the  vitrilied  sort  called  pully  beadi, 
and  two  of  horn.  Pcikides  these  articles,  was  a  very  curious  or¬ 
nament  of  amber,  consisting  of  six  separate  pieces,  which,  when, 
Mrung  together,  formed  a  decorative  part  of  the  Briton’s  drcsi. 
There  were  also  the  fiagments  of  a  small  ornamented  cup,  and 
n  little  brass  pin.  I'roin  the  nature  and  size  of  the  articles  fouad 
in  this  barrow,  we  may  rationally  conclude  it  contained  lire  relict 
of  some  distinguished  female.’  p.  Mu 

Sets  of  heads  which  a|rpeared  to  have  been  strung’  for 
necklaces,  were  repeatedly  ioumi  ;  with  one  interment  there 
were  no  less  than  *  forty-eight  beads,  sixteen  of  which  were  of 

*  green  and  blue  opatpie  glass,  of  a  long  shape,  and  notched 
‘  Imtween,  so  as  to  reseinblp  a  string  of  beads  ;  live  were  of 
‘  canal  coal  or  jet  ;  and  the  remaining  twenty-seven  were  of 
‘  red  amber;  the  whole  forming  a  most  beautiful  necklace,  and 

*  such  as  a  llrilish  female  would  not  in  these  modern  days  of 
‘  gootl  taste  and  elegance  disdain  to  wear.’  One  internieot 
(omlnned  weapons  of  war  with  such  trinkets  as  Sir  Uichard 
judgi's  to  be  indicative  of  a  lemalc;  and  he  therefore  confers 
on  this  supposed  British  fair,  the  denoininutiun  of  ama/on. 

So  iimcli  of  the  apparatus  of  war  was  found  with  the  human 
relics  ill  some  of  the  harrows,  as  to  indicate  unequivocally  the 
resting  plaee  »)f  some  distinguishe<l  inllicter  of  death,  hiinstdf 
)mssihly  the  victim  of  the  illustrious  trade.  The  ‘  mighty 

*  hunter’  was  conspicuous  by  the  memorials  found  in  otliert| 
4»f  the  investigation  of  One  of  which  we  transcribe  the  account. 

•  The  first  object  that  attracted  our  attention,  was  the  skeleton 
of  a  small  dog,  deposited  in  the  soil  three  feet  from  Uic  surlace; 
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It  the  depth  of  cipht  feet  ten  inches,  we  came  to  the  bottom  of  the 
barrow,  and  discovjred  the  following  very  perfect  interment  collected 
on  a  level  door.  The  body  of  the  deceased  had  been  burned,  and 
the  bones  and  ashes  had  been  piled  up  in  a  small  heap,  which  was 
iurrounded  by  a  circular  wreath  t»f  horns  of  the  red  deer,  within 
which  and  atniilst  the  ashes,  were  live  beautiful  arrow  heads,  cut 
out  of  Hint,  and  a  small  red  pcbhle.  Thus  wc  most  clearly  see  the 
profession  of  the  Briton  here  interred.  In  the  Hint  arrow  lieads 
we  recognise  his  fatal  implements  of  destruction ;  in  the  stags*  horns 
weiee  the  victims  of  his  skill  as  a  hunter;  and  the  bones  of  the 
dog  deposited  in  the  same  grave,  and  above  tliose  of  bis  master, 
commeniorate  his  faithful  attendant  in  the  cliacc,  and  perhaps  his 
unfortunate  victim  in  death.* 

In  digi^ing  another,  ‘  tlie  workmen  (lirew  out  the  bones  of 

*  several  dotfs,  and  soiiie  of  diHT,  and  on  the  floor  fouhd  a 

*  human  skeleton,  wliieli  had  been  originally  interred  froni 

*  north  to  south ;  but  many  of  the  bones  had  been  disidaced, 

‘  nrohably  owing  to  a  recent’  (a  later)  ‘  interment  of  i)iirned 
‘  Doncs,  which  had  bi‘en  rieposited  near  the*  feid  of  this 

*  skelcttm.’  One  interesting  tumulus,  which  Sir  Uidiard  is 
inclined  to  denominate  a  family  sepulchre,  eontained  in  one  cist 
three  distinct  interments,  which  a  careful  and  a  skilful  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  appearances  of  the  chalk  and  mould  ascertained  to 
htvc  been  at  throe  several  times.  On  the  floor  of  the  cist 
was  the  |)nmary  depositc,  two  skeletons  lying  by  the  side  of  each 
other,  with  their  heads  to  the  north,  and  both  extremely  well 
presiTved.  One  of  them  ap{>eare4l,  from  the  size  of  the  bones, 
to  have  been  a  tall  stout  man ;  all  their  teeth  were  firm,  and 
remarkably  even.  At  their  head  was  a  drinking  cu[>.  Over 
thcM*  were  five  skeletons  lying  nearly  side  by  side,  two  of  them 
apljoarimr  to  have  been  young  persons.  Above  these  was 
another  skeleton,  and  in  the  lap  of  this  bad  been  plactMl,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  a  rude  urn,  in  an  inverted  position,  ahd 
containing  burned  bones. 

On  observing  here  and  there  a  notice,  like  that  above,  that 
is)me  one  of  the  disinterred  skeletons  was  that  of  a  tall  and 
iitout  man,  or  that,  as  in  another  instance,  (page  203)  a  thigh 
bone  measureil  twenty  inches,  we  have  been  tempted  to  wish 
some  accurate  physiologist  could  have  attended  these  revoca¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  dead,  in  order  to  judge  from  the  bones,  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  living  beings,  as  compared  with  the 
human  animal  of  modern  time.  Our  Author  does  not  express 
any  surmise  of  their  having  liad  any  advantage  generally  over 
us  in  this  respect. 

e  do  not  recollect  any  instinccs  of  anomaloas  or  monstrous 
structure,  except  the  following  : 

*  On  reaching  the  floor  of  the  barrow  wc  discovered  four  skeletons 
strangely  huddled  together.  The  bones  w’cre  in  a  high  state  of  pre- 
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lervation,  niul  oiio  of  Uic  persons  seemed  to  have  had  no  foreheadi 
tile  sockets  of  his  eyes  appearing  to  have  been  on  the  top  of  kb 
head,  and  the  final  termination  of  the  vertehne  turned  up  so  much 
that  wc  almost  fancied  wv  had  found  the  remains  of  one  of  Lord 
MonbodiK>*s  unimals.* 


'I  he  works  of  art  most  commonly  found  in  the  tiimnli,  have 
already  Inmmi  ineidentully  mentioned.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  eontaiii  the  funeral  urns,  of  baked  clay,  some  of  them  of 
rude  shape,  and  unuriu*.mente<l ;  hut  many  of  thmn  ornaineiitiHl, 
and  some  of  them  of  a  shape  eviiieing  soiin*  slight  eoneeptiou 
of  elegance.  The  embeHisliments  were  elleeteil  while  the  clay 
remaiiitMl  soft,  with  a  sharp  insinimeiit,  with  which  were  eut 
anti  tloUetl  roimtl  tln^  urn  girtlles  of  spots,  and  Vaiitlyke  or 
otliff  patterns,  workt'd  with  coiuidtM*able  regularity,  uritl  some 
of  them  re(|uiriiig  so  many  applications  of  the  tool  as  to  chal¬ 
lenge  our  admiration  of  the  t[uickiiess  4)f  hand  wliicli  could 
finish  them  before  the  clay  became  dry.  'I'he  si/es  are  extreiuiiy 
various;  the  largest  ever  fouinl  by  our  Author  is  2^2 1  inches 
high,  and  15  inches  diamt'ter  at  the  top  ;  it  has  rude  emhossiiigs 
rouiitl  the  brim,  autl  in  liiit  s  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

•  Though  we  are  informed,*  says  Sir  R.  Iloare,  ‘  by  Strabo,  that 
pottery  was  one  of  the  articles  of  barter  between  the  Britons  and  the 
rhunneinns,  1  cannot  persuade  myself  that  any  uf  the  vases  found 
in  our  Wiltshire  tumuli  could  have  been  transported  tliitlier  from  so 
civilized  a  region.  'Flicy  are  composed  of  very  eoarse  iiiateriuls, 
and  so  imperfectly  baked,  that  I  have  seen  one  of  them  taken  entire 
out  of  a  barrow,  and  shiver  into  a  thousand  pieces  by  tlic  mere 
action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it.  fhey  have  been  imperfectly 
baked,  either  in  the  snn,  or  the  tire  of  the  funeral  pile, — Such, 
without  exception,  have  been  the  urns  found  in  our  barrows;  all 
claiming  a  rude  and  remote  British  origin.  After  the  conquest  of 
our  ishiiul  by  the  Homans,  a  new  species  of  pottery  was  introduced 
among  the  Ilritons,  beautifully  moulded,  finely  glazed,  and  richly 
ornamented,  numerous  fragments  of  whicli  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
villages  of  tlie  Uomanized  Britons,  but  nut  the  smallest  morsel  in 
any  of  the  tumuli  we  have  opened.  The  extreme  rudeness  of  our 
sepulchral  urns,  ns  well  as  the  articles  ilejmsited  within  our  barrows, 
evnlenlly  prove  their  very  high  antiquity,  and  mark  them  of  an  era 
prior  to  the  Homan  invasion.*  p.  27. 


•■A 


*Mie  small  ves>els  pro|>erly  called  by  oiir  Author  drinking 
cups,  were  found  in  considerable  mimlMT,  and  with  much 
variety  of  form  and  ihvoration ;  in  both  of  which  respects 
sever.d  of  them  are  really  beautiful.  Many  of  them  are  quite 
iliminutive;  ami  very  few  are  of  a  capacity  at  all  adapted  to 
tin*  high  stvle  of  eonviviality.  They  are  hut  very  rarely,  we. 
think,  of  equal  dimensions  with  that  favourite  kind  of  drinking 
cups,  which  awaited  the  Scandinavian  heroes  after  death,  in  the 
Hall  of  Odin.  It  has  been  seen  by  some  of  our  quotations,  tliat 
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f^ifsr  vcHsels  were  placed  iiulitVerently  near  the  lieail  or  tlie  feet 
of  tlie  )MTsoii  entombed.  One  solitary  instance  lias  occurred 
of  a  lifi  to  one  of  these  vessels,  'flie  art  of  turninu^  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  fabricators  of  this  earthenware;  they  are  all 
njouldfd  by  the  hand,  ami  of  course  have  very  seldom  a  |>crfect 
and  symmetrical  rei^iilarity  of  shape,  'riiere  is  another  clam 
of  Tinsels,  of  shallower  ami  Hatter  form,  with  perforations ; 
Uifst*  our  Author  has  denominated  incense-cups,  as  deemin|^  it 
|irobd>le  from  these  |MTforutions,  and  from  the  extreme  smoky 
blackness  observed  on  some  of  them,  that  they  mi^ht  hafe 
been  sus|M'nded  with  some  substance  which  was  to  melt  into 
the  funeral  fin*. 

A  very  lar^c  projmrtion  of  those  vess(*ls  were  found  broken^ 
from  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  some  of  those  that  re- 
inaineil  entire,  could  not,  by  any  care,  be  removed  whole  from 
their  ancient  position. 

The  weapons  were  arrow  heads,  in  a  few  instances  of  bone, 
^t‘nerully  of  Hint ;  hatchets  of  stone  (if  these  were  wea|)onH) ; 
and  (iui^^^ers  and  s|iear  heads,  a  few  of  Hint,  (2;enerally  of  brass. 
J'ome  of  these  last  are  described  and  delineate<l  us  shaped  and 
marked  with  considerable  elci'ance.  'riie  stone  hatchets  are 
often  very  neatly,  imieed  eh‘i^aiitly  cut ;  and  not  less  so  the 
re//v,  un  implement  which  may  be  described  as  a  lon^  slender 
hitehet  with  the  blunt  end  insert'd  into  a  short  straiu^ht  handle, 
in  the  manner  of  a  chistd,  instead  of  the  usual  form  of  bein^ 
6\ed  on  a  lonn;  handle  by  a  perforation  in  the  middle.  Several 
tifiKN  tin;  relics  of  a  shield  were  detrjcted,  besides  the  instances 
inontionod  in  the  followin'^  intcrestinij  descrijitions. 

—  ‘This  barrow  contained  a  skeleton  interred  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  nine  inches  under  the  surface. 
The  position  in  which  w'e  found  this  skeleton,  would  naturally  lead 
us  to  suppose  it  to  be  tlic  remains  of  some  warrior  slain  in  battle. 
The  head  was  reclined  on  the  breast,  one  of  the  arms  thrown  back¬ 


wards,  juul  some  of  the  lingers  w'cre  scattered  about,  yet  there  were 
no  indications  to  lead  us  to  suppose  it  bad  ever  been  disturbed.  Wc 
found  a  part  of  the  shield  of  the  deceased  Ivintr  bv  its  side :  it  hod 


found  a  part  of  the  shield  of  the  deceased  lying  by  its  side ;  it  hod 
been  made  of  tir,  and  strengthened  by  slips  of  brass  rlvcttcd  through, 
and  though  not  thicker  than  a  (|uartcr  of  an  inch,  was  quite  firm, 
and  had  splinters  remaining  at  the  end  where  it  was  broken  oif.  By 
side  of  the  skeleton  Lay  a  considerable  quantity  of  corrode^ 
iron,  which  probably  was  once  the  sword  or  spear  of  the  warriorj 
and  with  it  some  small  bits  of  cloth,  so  well  preserved,  that  wc  can 
dislingubh  clearly  the  size  of  the  spinning,  and  that  it  is  what  we 
now  it.Tm  a  kersey  cloth.  Every  circumstance  attending  the  finding 
this  sktdeton,  induces  us  to  think  that  this  interment  was  subsequent 
to  the  original  construction  of  the  barrow ;  especially  as  we  after- 
near  the  bottom  of  it,  discovered  a  cist  of  little  depth,  cuu 
tainlng  the  burnt  bonce  of  the  primary  deposit.’  p.  79. 
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•  The  section  produced  the  skeleton  of  a  stout  man,  lying  fVon 
west  to  east.  On  iu  riglit  side,  close  to  the  thighs,  was  a  two>e<U|j  j 
sn*urd,  the  hla<lf  two  I'eet  long,  w-ith  rather  an  uhtuse  point,  ana  to  I 
guarded  hilt.  It  hail  been  enclosed  in  u  scabbard  of  wood,  a  coi. 
sidcrahle  quantity  of  which  still  adhered  to  it.  On  the  right  lide 
of  the  head  lay  a  spear  head  of  iron,  and  on  the  let),  the  umbof^i 
ahield  of  the  same  metal,  with  which  was  iouud  an  iron  buckle, 
a  piece  of  leather,  a  stiirup  of  brass,  perforated  in  several  places, 
a  thin  bit  of  silver,  and  an  iron  knife,  with  several  pieces  of  corroded 
iron.  To  the  east  of  this  skeleton,  and  in  the  same  direction,  wt 
discovered  two  others,  one  of  an  adult,  the  other  of  a  child  four  or 
five  years  old  ;  and  w  ith  them  a  small  knife,  and  a  piece  of  corroded 
lead.* 

In  the  st*puh-hr;\l  tiinnihis  of. a  llelgic  warrior,  as  Sir  llichard 
judges  tin*  ‘  skeleton  (‘Xteinled  at  lull  leiiglli,  with  its  head 
towards  the  north-east ,*  to  ha\e  been,  was  Ibuinl,  together 
with  various  other  ariieles,  ‘  a  large,  eoin*  of  iron,  which  formed 
*  the  tiiij/io  of  a  shii'hl,  ai)tl  was  certainly  ullixt^d  to  wooil,  some 


*  of  whieh  still  ailhered  to  it.  Near  it  were  found  two  studs 
‘  plated  with  sllvi  r,  another  small  piece  of  the  same  metal,  and 

*  a  buckle  and  clasp  of  brass;  all,  most  prohulily,  appertaining 
^  t4>  the  shield.  Hesides  the  above  urlieles,  this  warrior  had  a 
‘  variety  of  iron  arms  hiirieil  with  him,  viy..  a  two-edged  sword, 

‘  two  feet  six  inches  long,  and  one  and  three  quarters  wide; 

*  another  knif«*  three  inches  long ;  a  sp«*ar  head,  eleven  inches 

*  long,  and  one  and  a  liulf  wide,  and  another  six  and  a  half 

*  long,  and  one  and  a  quarter  wide.’ 

Iron  in  the  funeral  deposites,  is  the  dociilcMl  constant  evidence 
of  an  age  suiist'ipu'nt  to  the  highest  Hritisli  antiquity,  that 
metal  being  never  fonml  in  those  interments  which  have  the 
most  nneipiivocally  primitive  signs;  for  instance,  never  by  the 
side  of  those  skeletons  w  hieh  have  the  lower  extremities  drawn 
up.  Nevertheless,  thest'  interments  with  iron,  if  not  remote 
from  the  roast,  may  be  of  an  age  preceding  that  of  Ca'sar,  since 
be  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^  maritime  regions,’  had 
a  little  of  this  metal  among  tlicm. — VVe  should  not  forget  to 
notice  that  in  several  of  the  interments  bearing  characters  of 
the  highest  antiquity,  small  pieces  of  pure  goUl  were  found, 
constituting  ornnments  of  various  forms.  Several  of  them  were 
met  with  in  the  grave  of  a  skeleton  with  the  limbs  gathered  up» 
j>.  14.  Two  of  tlic  richest  denositos  that  were  brought  to  light 
in  the  whole  serii's  of  researches,  were  in  barrows  of  the  Nor- 
inanton  group,  in  the  district  of  Ameshnry.  One  of  them  vrti 
the  funeral  accompaniment  of  the  large-hnilt  skeleton  whoilo 
thigh-bone  ineasuriHl  twenty  inches.  Hesides  a  shield,  and  i 
variety  of  weapons,  implements,  and  ornaments,  there  was  * 
plate  of  gold,  of  the  dimensions  of  seven  inches  by  six,  lined 
witli  wood,  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  hero,  the  same  situation 
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vhiHi  it  probably  held  ^vhen  ho  was  alive.  It  was  marked  with 
I  iiMlenteJ  linos,  chccques,  and  zi^-aa^,  formins^  lozen^^  witliin 
I  loKciiirOy  (liinini^ihinf^  gradually  towanU  the  centre/  Hut  even 
tUn  portion  of  the  panoply  was  less  ornate  than  anotlnT  of  tbe 
i^i^es,  the  handle  of  a  da^a^r,  studded  with  thousands  of 
rivets  as  minute  ;is  the  ]>oints  of  ordinary  pins  would  be  if 
eat  off  at  the  length  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  Tliesc  are  driven 
iatotlie  wood  pTfectly  close  lo|^ether,  but  at  the  same  time  in 
fsch  an  urrans^einrnt  as  to  fornt  beautiful  zifi^-/.a^  or  Vandyke 
ptlterns.  A  c^ooii  portion  of  the  handle  retainetl  entire  this 
tk^nX  enchasement;  but  from  spaces  of  it  the  pins  had  fallen 
off,  and  were  found  mixed  with  the  mould.  The  account  occurs 
near  the  end  of  the  book,  and  8ir  Uicliurd  pronounces  this 
wfiacment  of  ancient  art  to  excel  any  thini^  previously  found, 
and  to  be,  both  in  design  and  execution,  such  ns  '  could  not  be 
*surpassHl  (if  indeed  eipialled)  by  the  ablest  workman  of 
‘  modern  times.* 

Anion^  the  equipments  of  gentler  order  were  several  times 
found  neatly  made  tweezers  of  ivory,  and  often  rings  and 
bracelets  of  various  materials.  A  considerable  number  of  arti- 
ales  occurred  of  which  the  use  could  not  be  even  conjectured. 
One  specimen  was  met  with,  (we  forget  whcUicr  more,)  of  the 
beads  callefi  adder-stones,  which  arc  recorded  to  have  bei*n 
held  in  great  value  among  the  Britons,  either  as  oi^ects  of 
superstition,  or  tHsiymia  of  distinction. 

Among  a  number  of  little  beads  lying  near  the  neok  of  a 
female  skeleton,  was  a  circular  clasp  of  brats,  on  which  was 
cut  or  stamped  a  rude  imitation  of  Ute  human  face.  This  it 
noted  by  Sir  Richard  as  a  very  remarkable  object,  being  the 
solitary  instance  of  any  such  attempt  that  has  occurred  to 
him  in  his  investigation  of  barrows.  Even  this,  miserably 
inartitieial  as  it  is,  was  too  much  for  the  genius  of  the  primitive 
;  for  some  corroded  remains  of  iron  articles  in  the  deposite 
indicated  a  later  |>eriod  of  antiquity.  Nor  are  (here  Ibuiid 
imitations  of  any  other  object  in  nature,  either  in  substance 
or  in  delineation ;  and  this  appears  to  us  a  somewhat  wonderful 
fact,  when  we  observe  how  intent  Uiosc  ancients  of  our  country 
were  on  embellishing  with  sculpture,  if  it  may  be  so  deno¬ 
minated,  their  urns,  drinking  cups,  and  trinkets. 

it  is  blit  in  the  minor  proportion  of  the  tumuli  that  there  ore 
found  with  the  human  relies  any  de|)ositcs  evincing  rank  and 
knportanc(>  in  the  individuals  so  interred ;  but  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  is  given  by  the  tumulus  itself,  as  a  kind  of  monu¬ 
ment  with  which  very  few  persons,  comparatively,  were 
honoured.  What  a  number  of  mortals  must  have  been  laid 
®bKurely  in  the  earth  for  one  that  was  distinguished  by  such  a 
t^nspicuous  and  lasting  memorial!  Multitudes  of  thos4.*that 
VCH..VI.N.S.  L 
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toile<l  in  raUinsc  these  massive  and  often  oareftiHy  and  findf  H 
•haped  accumiilations,  nriulit  n^Bect,  nmld  their  lalnnirs,  thit  H 
DO  such  n'oord  would  ever  tell  that  they  had  had  a  vital  exist*  B 
ence  and  had  resis^ied  it.  It  was  not  in  virtue  of  liaviin^  merdf  B 
possesHed  the  human  natiire,  with  its  faculties,  joys,  and  sof*  B 
ferins^H,  that  an  individual  was  entitled,  in  retiriinx  to  his  lotf  B 
and  la^t  rejKwe,  to  have  the  sjiot  distinijuishc*!  and  const'oratei 
by  an  object  udapt(*d  to  proloni^  his  nuMUory  in  the  minds  of  his  mm 
contemporaries,  and  to  excite  imtuisitive  thoug^lit  concerning 
him  throui;li  indefinite  ai^es.  Tlie  ilalteriiii;  privilei^e  wm 
doubtless  conferred  by  the  laws  of  an  artificial  social  onler.  ® 
So  small  a  portion  of  the  population  beiiit;  thus  distin:'uiHhe(l,  K 
it  may  appear  somewhat  unaccountable  that  interments  of  tbi 
leas  lionouretl  class  arc  not  often  discovered ;  and  espi'cially  1;^; 
that  they  were  not  discovered  in  any  of  our  Autlior’s  exetft- 
tions,  exceptini?  one  or  two,  in  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Rriiidi  L  j 
settlements.  Hut  in  the  cultivated  parts  a  vast  number  of  thtif 
remains  have  been  destroyed  by  the  o))erations  of  agriculture  lo 
the  course  of  a  number  of  centuries.  In  conversing  with  som 
of  the  very  old  labourers  on  the  borders  of  Salisbury  Plaia,  ?  | 


we  have  observed  that  nolhint'  is  more,  familiar  in  their  reed-  £ 
lection  than  their  havintc  with  skeletons,  and  having  heard 
their  comrades  or  sires  relate  stories  of  finding  them.  Maat 
lie  deeper  than  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  plough,  or  spade^  or 
pick-axe;  multitudes  have  suffered  decomposition  in  too  Immid  W 
a  soil ;  anil  the  unbroken  downs  may  conceal,  and  even  not  fv  E; 
below  their  surface,  a  numlnT  suflicient  of  these  undecajod  K 
frames,  to  form,  under  an  influence  like  that  described  by  the  B 
Frojdiet,  *  an  cxccctling  great  army.'  K 

We  must  now  make  haste  toward  a  conclusion,  with  a  vrrj  H 
brief  notice  of  what  relates  to  the  vestiges  of  ancient  Britiik  H 
residence,  and  of  our  Author's  observations  on  Stonehenge.  B 
It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  signs  which  betray  the  B 
primeval  villages,  are  slight  irregular  mounds  and  cavities,  a  S 
richer  ap)iearancc  of  the  vegetation,  springing  from  a  darker  V 
mould ;  signs  whicli  seldom  fail  to  bo  confirmed,  on  digguif[t  ■ 
by  quantities  of  bones  not  human,  of  broken  earthenware  of  B 
the  ancient  Hritisli  kind,  with  frecpiontly  the  finer  Roman  B 
pottery,  and  some  Roman  coins.  Our  indefatigable  cboro-  B 
grnidicr  has  noteil  many  of  these  now  solitary  seats  of  ancient  B 
society ;  hut  he  avails  himself  of  ono  which  he  examined  on  B 
ixnook  Down,  in  the  district  of  lleyteshnry',  and  which  be  B 
describes  as  exhibiting  the  clinracteristic  features  with  iieculitr  fl 
clearness,  to  present  a  lively  picture,  with  nn  historic  illustra-  v 
lion.  Some  part  of  this,  drawn  into  onr  page,  may  well  stand  ■ 
instead  of  any  attempt  to  combine  the  brief  descriptive  noticft  fl 
imaUeriMl  through  the  various  ^  Itinera'  into  which  the  work  || 
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IS  difidetl.  \Vo  liave  only  to  wish  our  rcailers  couhl  have 

the  adviuit  ot'  iiis|M'cCin&'  the  kiiul  of  iiup-|>icture  on  which 

the  anil  roriiis  of  those  aacioiu  towns  are  so  well  delineated, 

( We  have  iindouhteii  proofs  from  history  and  from  existing 
remains  tli.it  the  earliest  hauitations  were  pits  or  slight  excavations 
In  the  groaiul,  covered  and  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
vi'itlier  hy  houghs  of  trees  and  sods  of  turf.  The  high  grounds 
wfrr  pobted  out  by  nature,  as  the  fittest  for  these  early  set- 
llfBk'nis,  being  less  encumbered  with  wixxl,  and  aftbrding  a  better 
pasture  to  the  nu  nerous  iloeks  and  herds,  from  which  the  erratic 
tribes  of  the  Hrst  colonists  drew  their  means  of  subsistence;  but 

sAer  the  conquest  of  our  island  by  the  Romans,  when,  by  meant 

of  their  enlightened  knowledge,  society  became  more  civilized,  the 
Britons  began  to  ouit  tlie  elevated  ridge  of  chalk  hills,  and  seek 
more  sheltered  and  desirable  situations.  At  first,  we  find  them 
removed  into  the  sandy  vales  immediately  bordering  on  the  chalk 
hills;  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  improved  state  of  society 
under  the  Romans  ensured  them  security,  the  vallies  were  cleared 
of  wood,  and  towns  and  villages  were  erected  in  the  plains  near 
rnrem,  which,  uAer  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  became  tho 
residence  of  tlie  Saxons.  But  a  considerable  period  must  have 
elspsi'd  before  these  important  changes  took  place ;  for  on  our 
bleakest  hills  we  find  the  luxuries  of  the  Romans  introduced  into 
the  Britisli  settlement*^,  flues,  hypocausts,  stuccoed  and  painted 
walls,  &c.  kc.  Yet  not  a  single  inscription  has  ever  been  disco¬ 
vered  in  any  one  of  these  British  villages,  that  can  throw  any 
positive  light  on  the  mra  in  which  they  flourished  or  were  deserted 
for  a  less  exposed  climate.* 

•The  site  of  these  villages*  (two,  on  Knock  Down)  'is  de¬ 
cidedly  marked  by  great  cavities  and  irregularities  of  the  ground, 
and  by  a  black  soil.  When  the  moles  were  more  abundant  nu- 
merou**  coins  were  constantly  thrown  up  hy  them,  us  well  ns 
fragments  of  pottery,  of  difterent  species.  On  digging  in  these 
excavations  we  find  the  coarse  British  |>ottery,  and  almost  every 
•pwies  of  what  has  been  called  Roman  pottery,  but  which  1  con¬ 
ceive  to  have  been  manufactured  by  tlie  Britons  from  Roman 
models;  aUo  fibuliVf  and  rings  of  brass  w’orn  us  armiUtc  or  bracelets, 
fiat-headed  iron  nails,  hinges  of  doors,  locks  and  keys,  and  a 
variety  of  Roman  coins,  of  which  the  small  brass  of  the  Lower 
Empire  are  the  most  numerous.* 

*  In  digging  within  these  British  villages  we  have  but  rarely  dis¬ 
covered  any  signs  of  building  with  stone  or  flint;  ’but  we  hav(; 
•everal  limes  found  very  thin  stones  laid  as  floors  of  a  room.  The 
fire-places  were  small  excavations  in  the  ground,  in  which  we  have 
firquently  found  a  large  flat  hearth  stone ;  and  in  two  parts  of 
»*•  extensive  village  w'c  have  discovered  hypocausts,  similar  to 
dtose  in  the  Roman  villa  at  l*itmead,  near  Warminster.  These 
arc  regular  works  of  masonry,  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
wered  with  large  flat  stones  well  cemented  with  mortar.  We 
have  also,  during  our  investigations  of  this  spot,  repeatedly  found 
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pieces  of  painted  stucco,  and  of  brick  Hues;  also  pit  coal,  ao^ 
tome  fragments  of  glass  or  crystal  rings,  beads,  &c. 

*  In  one  of  the  banks  raised  for  the  old  habitations,  we  disco¬ 
vered  n  skeleton  with  its  head  toward  the  north;  at  its  feet  #ti 
a  6ne  black  celt.’  *  In  this,  os  well  us  in  the  generality  of  other 
llritish  villages,  the  attentive  eye  may  essily  trace  out  the  liaes 
of  houses,  and  the  streets,  or  rather  hollow  ways  conducthig  to 
them,  'fhe  whole  adjoining  country  is  also  marked  by  the  in* 
tersection  of  slight  banks  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which  pomt 
to  us  the  limits  of  ancient  Hritlsh  cultivation ;  and  in  many  iustanoei 
the  smallness  of  them  will  shew  the  contracted  scale  on  which  agrtcil* 
ture  was  at  that  time  carried  on. 

*  Tliat  thU  ground  was  known  and  occupied  by  the  Hritons  at  a 
very  early  period,  the  internment  of  the  skeleton  with  the  black  ceh 
will  amply  prove  ;  and  that  it  continued  as  a  settlement  of  the  Ro¬ 
manised  Britons,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  will  be  equally 
substantiated  by  the  numerous  articles  of  iron,  pottery,  flues,  glaai, 
and  coins,  that  have  been  dug  up  on  the  spot.*  pp.  Si,  85. 

In  some  of  the  ancient  works  of  this  class  there  are  found 
inucli  fewer  signs  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  thai 
in  those  of  Knook  Down.  And  so  powerful  is  the  spell  which 
strikes  and  arrests  the  spirit  from  the  deepest  gloom  of  anti- 
(piity,  if  but  man,  as  (be  victim  of  Death,  is  descried  in  that 
gloom,  tliut  we  (piestion  whether  most  of  our  readers  would  not 
have  felt  a  stronger  impression  in  beholding  the  results  of  anj 
experinmont  whic  h  disclosed  the  vestige's  of  an  almost  ]mrelj 
British  inhabitation,  than  of  those  wbicli  brought  to  light  ao 
many  tokens  of  the  supervention  of  the  (ireat  Empire,  imposiD| 
as  is  the  character  which  that  Empire  has  left  lingering  in  evet 
its  most  trilling  memorials.  These  latter  relics  come  assoeiatad 
indtteil  w  ith  many  magnificent  ideas,  hut  they  belong  so  much  to 
ascertained  history,  that  (hey  come  divested  of  the  shadowy 
character  of  mystery,  originality,  and  relation  to  mfin  himiejf 
as  anttHTdent  to  human  institutions.  'I'liis  character  lias,  li 
certain  states  of  the  mind  at  least,  a  still  more  irresistible 
influence  on  the  imagination,  thongli  an  infinitely  simpler  one, 
and  in  some  sense  liumhler  one,  than  that  which  aft’ects 
from  all  the  magnificence,  the  factitious  inagnificenco,  of  the 
JtnmaiT  Empire. 

In  this  one  resj»cct,  therefore,  Sir  Richard's  work  will  be 
subject  to  some  diminution  of  interest  while  he  brings  it  down¬ 
ward,  ns  he  intends  to  ilo,  through  the  Roman  and  Saxon 
pcrioils.  But  still,  in  all  reason,  it  ought  to  he  acknowledged 
and  foU  that  the  continual  increase  of  knowleilge  and  cer¬ 
tainty,  in  other  words,  of  historical  elucidation,  which  will  attend 
the  progress,  will  lie  a  valuable  set-olT  against  the  decline  of  the 
charm  of  primitive  antiquity  ;  cs^iecially  when  it  is  considrrnd 
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(hat  the  later  races  and  times  have  bt'cii  of  incoinparalily  more 
importance  as  to  their  enTeci  on  our  present  situation. 

An  ample  share  of  attention  is  ^iven  to  that  ;;raud  hut  most 
cnispoaticul  phenomenon,  Stoneheni^e,  a  most  iiilcrestinn^ 
subjei't  in  the  hands  of  so  indefati^ahle  and  well  provided  an 
iovr^ti^ator,  who  in  addition  to  all  that  description  can  convey 
to  the  reader,  could  |»resent  such  striking  imaixes  as  those  which 
®ffl  the  eye  in  the  accurate  and  elej^imt  ei'^ravini;s.  lie  states 
fairly  and  fully  the  various  thecrics,  if  tlK^y  may  be  so  dc- 
Dominated,  preceded  by  the  monkish  legends,  respectinj^  the 
orijfin  ami  desij^n  of  this  mysterious  structure.  .Vnd  it  is  really 
inirious  to  see  with  what  confidence,  and,  in  some  instances, 
with  wiiat  palpable  deficiency  of  even  the  attainable  information, 
ioi;enious  or  learned  men  have  been  capable  of  pronouncing  on 
the  subject.  One  or  two  of  them  are  (piite  positive  that  this 
gigantic  construction  was  the  work  of  the  Danes!  Inii'o  Jones 
uaa  sent  to  the  spot  by  the  erudite  kint^  James  I.,  wiili  orders 
to  make  himself  and  his  royal  master  certain  of  all  about  it ;  and 
he  dreamed  that  he  saw  there  a  Homan  temple,  of  the  4'uscan 
order,  tlcdicated  to  Ccrliis.  He  dreamed  too,  (for  it  is  now 
clear  he  could  not  have  neon  any  such  thin;^,)  that  the  great 
tfililhons  forming  one  of  the  inner  circles,  (if  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  the  term  so  inaccurately,)  were  in  a  regular  hexa¬ 
gonal  order.  Air.  John  Wood,  another  architect  by  profession, 
wiM  ecpially  inattentive  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses  with  resjicet 
to  the  positions  of  these  trilithons.  Even  the  learned  Camden 
gives  such  a  description  of  the  work  as  to  induce  a  suspicion 
that  he  never  saw  it.  The  plan  which  Sir  Hichard  juilgcs  to 
be  tlie  most  accurate,  was  published  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  1771, 
in  a  work  in  which  Stonehenge  is ‘maintained  to  have  ‘  been 
‘  erecieil  by  the  Druids  for  observing  the  motions  of  the  hca- 
*  venly  bodies.’  This  plan  dilfers  but  slightly  from  that  of  Dr. 
SUikcly,  for  whose  discriminating  judgement,  and  industry  in 
research,  our  Author  testifies  the  greatest  possible  respect,  con- 
^ideriug  his  work  us  far  more  vuTuable  than  all  others  on  the 
subject. 

It  should  seem  that  Stukcly  was  the  first  detecter  of  a  cir- 
eumstance  which  alone  vyas  suflicient  to  put  several  of  the 
theories  to  llight,  namely,  that  in  the  barrows  in  the  vicinity 
there  are  chippings  of  stone  of  identical  qualities  with  the  stones 
of  the  structure,  (of  one  of  which  <piulities  there  are  no  stones 
found  elsewhere  in  Wiltshire,)  and  therefore  clearly  shewing 
whence  they  came.  Such  chippings  repcatetlly  occurred  in  our 
Author’s  excavations  in  this  enchanted  neighbourhood.  This 
proof  of  the  priority,  in  time,  of  the  structure  to  the  tumuli, 
combined  with  the  proof  supplied  by  the  primitive  characteristics 
of  the  interments,  that  the  tumuli  are  more  ancient  than  the 
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Homan  |x>rio<l,  makes  an  instant  emi  of  no  sm  ill  s!\arc  of  Tab 
s|)erttla(iun,  aiul  at  one  sweep  clears  the  view  all  the  way  up 
to  the  British  perioil  ;  hut  then  it  closes  in  utter  uii'i  tinal 
darkness.  ] 

Our  Author  is  extremely  ciiitious  of  speculatincf  on  tli  Mi  Mgu 
of  this  m>stcrious  monument  of  what  may  he  so  iippropiiately 
denominated  the  dark  at^es.  lie  does  not  even,  widi  iny  eoo- 
lidence,  associate  its  orisi^in  and  uses  with  DruiitiMU,  though 
lie  sometimes  employs  tlie  ilenomin.ition  of  'IViiiple.  Some 
of  the  acutesi  of  our  recent  invi'slii^ators  of  Celtic  and  Dru- 
idical  history,  have  shewn,  that  even  if  Druidism  was  ever 
cstahlished  in  the  part  of  Britain  where  Sioiielieni^e  remiins, 
(one  of  the  mii^htit»^t  of  those  monuments  w  hich,  iuMtMil  of  re¬ 
vealing,  preserve  inviolate  the  secrets  of  the  past,)  there  w, 
in  the  ancient  authors,  no  evidence  that  the.  horriii  soh  mniliefl 
of  that  superstition  were,  perpetrated  in  structures  of  stone. 
Dark  (proves  are  uniformly  represented  as  its  temples:  and  It 
is  justly  remarked  that  the  locality  and  vicinity  of  Stonehenge, 
allbrd  no  traces  or  traditions  of  havini;  ever  heen  overshailowed 
with  the  cfloom  of  deep  forests  of  oak.  After  all  the  le  ruing, 
enthusiasm,  ing;(*nuity,  and  (‘oidident  opinion,  of  which  thb 
colossal  circle,  this  *  (Miorea  (li^antum'  has  heen  the  subject, 
and  after  the  important  and  interestint^  process  also  of  cx- 
cnivations  in  the  surrounding  tumuli,  hy  which  tiiis  last  me- 
ritorioiis  antiipiary  has  summoned  the  ancient  dead  to  give 
evidence,  we  must  submit  to  acknowledge,  that  though  this 
grand  array  of  nnks  must  have  eonstitiited  an  ohjeei  and  t 
place  of  the  highest  imaginahle  importance  to  the  Britons,— 
luiglit,  perhaps,  as  Sir  Bichard  pri^siiiix's,  have  had  to  their 
minds,  as  much  sauetity  or  attraition  hh  Mecca  to  the  Mi- 
liomedaus,  we  have  absolutely  no  means  of  deciding  what 
it  was  that  was  done  in  its  adiftum  or  precincts ;  no  ineans 
of  knowing  whether  the  scene  now  so  solitary  and  silent,  but 
once  probably  animated  at  some  seasons  with  a  vast  assemblage 
of  wild  ami  inspirited  countenances,  was  the  grand  court  of 
barbarian  judicature,  or  was  the  central  imiierial  seat  of  a 
gloomy  sii|K*ratihon,  or  drew  the  multitudes  to  the  solemnities 
of  both  thc'se  national  concerns.  Neverthele>s.  it  will  probably 
he  found  that  antiquarian  ingenuity  does  not  even  yet  despair; 
mud,  meanwhile,  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  moniiincDts 
of  the  primitive  rare,  must  acknowledge  great  obligations  to 
Sir  U.  Iloare,  for  the  severe  scrutiny  with  which  he  has  sor- 
veyeil  the  whole  of  the  enchanted  locality,  for  his  patient, 
resolute  industry  in  referring  the  confused  ruins  to  the  order 
of  the  original  plan,  and  for  the  perspicuous  and  beautiful 
delineations. 

,  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Cunuington  to  suggest  the  idea, 
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which  our  Autlior  has  and  wliicli  cTory  observer  who 

nbmild  he  iiicrely  wishini'  to  eoinpliinent  the  taste  of  the 
oriiriu^d  designer  of  Stonelieii^e,  will  be  disposed  to  adopt,  thal 
the  two  eirclos  of  smaller  uprights  arc  a  later  addition,  foreii^ii 
to  the  primary  plan  :  they  spoil  its  noble  simplicity,  and  they 
Iff  of  a  (juite  dilVercnt  kind  of  stone.  The  matter  of  taste 
b  m«de  extriMiiely  clear  in  an  eiii^raved  view  which  is  here 
fhrrn  of  the  structure  as  it  would  have  looked  when  coni- 
plfte  In  its  frrand  exterior  circle,  and  its  interior  oval  of  still 
more  majestic  trilitlions ;  hut  this  is  of  no  weight  ns  evidence 
to  the  matter  of  fact,  because,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  purpose 
of  the  whole  work,  we  cannot  know  hut  the  ranges  of  smaller 
stones  might  he  essential  to  thut  purpose. 

In  the  next  ])ortion  of  his  work  our  Author  is  to  give  the 
n^ults  of  his  investigations  among  the  nearly  annihilatetl 
nanains  of  the  still  more  ancient  and  enormous  circle  of  stones 
ut  Abury. 

Here  we  close  this  exhmded  article.  It  is  extended  because 
we  wished  to  give  our  readers  not  the  general  suhstan(*e  merely, 
but  many  of  the  distinct  particulars,  of  a  work  of  great  inte¬ 
rest,  great  cost,  in  every  sense,  and  extraonliuury  merit.  We 
have*  aimed  to  give  strictly  a  representation  of  matters  of  fact, 
(leclining,  like  otir  Author,  the  hazardous,  and,  in  some  dircc* 
tions,  hojieless  ground  of  sj>eculfltion. 

The  paper  atid  typography  of  the  book  are  of  the  richest 
Kind;  and  a  special  tribute  of  applause  is  due  to  the  plates, 
fngni\ed  by  Hasire,  after  drawings  by  Sir  Itichard’s  surveyor 
and  draughtsman,  IVIr.  P.  Crocker.  If  we  are  lt*sH  pteasc<l  with 
ei<(ht  or  leu  maps  of  stations,  than  with  the  other  seventy 
plates,  it  is  not  that  they  are  not  of  good  manual  execution, 
but  that  they  throw  the  face  of  the  ground  into  an  unnatural 
fonn.  The  ranges  and  branches  of  the  eminences  on  the  great 
plains,  are  mafic,  so  rouiiflly  prominent,  so  defined,  so  cram|)e<l 
in  at  the  base,  that  they  suggest  the  iilea  of  a  large  |)eelccl 
oak  cut  down,  and  resting  with  its  branches  extended  on  the 
ground.  Hut  the  plans  of  cam)>s,  mounds,  and  barrows,  (a  sort 
of  combination  of  map  and  view,)  are  excellent,  and  the  very 
numerous  plates  of  the  spoils  of  the  tumuli  are  superlatively  so. 

Art. II.  A  (  An)  Historicnl  Vtevs  of  the  State  n/ihe  Pjrotestant  Dis*fntfr$ 
in  England,  and  of  the  Progress  of  Free  Enquiry  and  Heligioui 
Eibertt/f  from  the  Ilrvolution  to  the  Accession  oj  Quern  Anne,  By 
Joshua  Toulniin,  D.D.  no.  59ti.  Price  Ith.  Longman  and  Co* 
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>IANV  years  have  elapsed  since  the  reaiiectable  Author  of 
^  this  volume  announc^  his  intention  of  preparing  a  His- 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  Such  a  work  could  not 
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|>erliap&  have  bcvii  undertaken  by  a  mure  pro|)er  |Krson  than  tiie 
Kdilor  of  NeuTs  lliHtory  uf  tlie  Puritans,  whose  studies  ami 
coiiliexioiis,  eumbiiied  with  his  well  known  and  ardent  attach* 
luent  to  the  i^ennine  priiu  ipli^  ot  relis^ioiis  liberty,  peetdiarly 
qualified  him  for  tin*  otVu  e.  The  first  part  of  the  priijeeted 
work  is  now  In'fore  the  public.  'I'he  circumstances  by  wliich 
its  earlier  ap|K‘arance  was  prevented,  are  stated  in  a  Preface, 
from  which  it  SiH*ms  that  the  Author^  plan  would  have  required 
two  additional  volumes  for  its  completion.  Hut  witli  the 
volume  now  Indore  us.  Dr.  'roulmiifs  labours  have  terminated, 
and  the  work  in  its  unfinisheil  state,  must  l>e  classed  uinontr  the 
numerous  lustaiices  uf  disappointed  hojies,  and  of  purposes 
broken  olVby  ileath. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  divideil  into  six  chapters. 
The  inclmles  the  History  of  Dissenters  as  blended  with 

the  political  occurrences  of  the  times  and  tin*  iiit^asurt^  of 
C^oxTiimeiit.  The  htrinni  exhibits  a  >iew  of  th  ('ontro- 
versies  which  were  ai;itute<l  in  the  period  between  the  Hesolution 
and  the  doatli  of  Kim;;  William  ;  amoiii;  which,  the  controversy 
resjHM'tini;  the  rii^hts,  powfrs,  and  privilet^es  of  (\)n>  oeatioiis, 
the  disen^sion  (d'  the  'rrlnitarian  qmstion,  and  the  disputes  on 
the  siihjtTt  of  J UHtifu'ation,  amont^  Dissenters,  are  the  |)rincipa]. 
Tlie  third  tr«*ats  of  the  internal  history  of  the  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters,  and  eontains  accounts  of  tht'ir  acadeiifu's,  and  of  the 


difterenl  set  ts  as  they  existetl  at  lln!  Uevtdution.  'The  fourth^ 
notices  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  time.  'V\ie  fifth  contains 
a  concise  review  of  theolov;ieal  pnblieations.  'I'he  si,rth  presents 
us  with  hioi^ruphieal  sketthes  of  eminent  pt'isons  and  writers 
amomr  the  Dissenters.  An  Appentlix  of  useful  (Uxaiments  is 
added  to  the  whole,  and  many  interesting  and  valuable  notes 
are  interspersetl  throii^liont. 

'I'he  transaetions  which  are  tietailed  in  tlie  first  part  of  this 
volume,  are  of  u  most  important  kind.  'I'hey  eonstitnte  a  new 
era  in  our  national  history,  uiitl  on^ht  tltH'ply  to  interest  the 
Christian,  the  philosopher,  anti  the  politician. 

We  have  in  a  former  article*  tracetl  the  proijress  ol  Noncon¬ 
formity  lhrom;h  the  oppressive  reij'iis  of  Klizaheth,  James  the 
First,  Rinl  Cliarh's  the  First,  duiiiii^  whieh  periods  the  penal 
laws  whi(‘h  hatl  ori<;iiKited  in  a  despotic  aiithoiity  assnmeti 
over  the  coum  lent'c,  w«'ie  enh)rced  witli  insiihim;;  iij;*oiir.  Dur 
sketch  lerminati^l  at  that  initpiitons  event  which  served  to  try 
tlic  virtne  uiul  to  tlispluy  the  heroism  of  so  many  illnstriouf 
ronft*sst>p%,  while  it  exhibits  in  the  most  foreilde  iiiaiiiuT,  the 
evil  teiidem*)  ol  eeelesia'*tieal  e«*tnhlishments.  'I'he  Act  of 
Vniformity,  so  lung  as  it  remains  nnrepealed,  must,  in  spite  of 
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aUeropts  to  palliate  its  enormity,  be  consiilcrcd  as  a  disgrace 
oD  the  annals  of  tlie  Chiircli  of  England. 

On  bis  restoration,  1'liarlt‘s  II.  renewed  and  solemnly  pro- 
n)ulirt^'’d  bis  tieelaration  issued  from  Breda,  in  whieh  he  pub- 
Uthfti  bis  resolution  *  to  promote  the  power  of  (jodlinoss,  to 

*  fflcoiirai^r  the  public  and  private  exercises  of  religion,  and  to 
*ukr  rare  o(  the  due  observation  of  the  lord’s  «lay,  to  grant 

*  iotiiiigenoe  to  tender  consciences,  and  that  no  man  should  be 

*  called  in  (|iiestion  for  ditVerences  in  matters  of  religion  which 

*  did  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.*  These  were  the 
pledge  and  pnonise  of  a  priiu*e. 

S(*treelv  had  the  declaration  circulated  through  the  land, 
irlicn.  u)  ilirtTt  violation  of  its  stipulations,  the  Corporation 
Act  was  passed,  by  which  all  who  refuse<l  to  conform  to  tlie 
rites  and  cereiiionies  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  esta- 
blihlied,  were  excluded  from  municipal  otlices.  In  the  course 
of  tlie  same  \eur,  the  Qnakers,  who  had  pi'titioneil  for  a  tole¬ 
ration,  wore  sulijected  to  the  operation  of  a  new  law,  which 
proliibited  their  assemblies,  confiscated  their  piojierty,  and 
(loomed  their  persons  to  hanishinent.  'I'hus  early  wus  the 
nation  taught  tlie  sincerity  of  the  monareirs  most  solemn  pro- 
roiaes;  and  thus  early  W(Te  the  infatuation  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  restored  house  of  Stuart,  unequivocally  manifested,  and 
which,  at  the  distance  of  no  long  pi^iod,  wrought  out  their 
final  min.  Put  not  your  trust  in  priiu^es,**  was  the  ominous 
exclamation  of  the  unhappy  Strallbrd  in  reference  to  his  un¬ 
grateful  mast(*r ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  sucemling  monarcii 
received  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  a  free  nation,  who  might 
then  have  tianslerred  it,  us  they  afterwards  <lid  transfer  it,  to 
other  hands,  than  he  began,  in  utter  contempt  of  every  prinpiple 
of  honour  and  eipiity,  to  persecute,  with  tine,  imprisonment^ 
and  exile,  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  kingdom,  merely  on 
cccoiint  of  their  religious  opinions,  which  he  had  pledged  his 
word  should  Mihject  them  to  no  molestation  whatever. 

The  Act  of  I'niforinity  was  so  constructed,  that  it  could  not 
be  rtlicacioiis  for  tlie  purification  of  the  Church  from  error  and 
corruption  ;  it  could  only  avail  for  the  expulsion  of  the  cou- 
scieiuions  and  the  pious  from  its  community.  Besides  the  pre¬ 
posterous  ^assmit  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  in  the  llook 
of  Common  Prayer,’  which  it  prescril>ed,  it  required  from  the 
ministers  <»f  the  Church  a  declaration,  ‘  that  it  is  not  lawful  on 
any  pretence  whaU'xer  to  take  arms  against  the  king;’  a  demand 
wbicb  could  not  he  concedi'd  without  sacrificing  tlie  rights  of 
the  iiatiun.  If  for  the  conduct  of  the  Dissentients  in  this  par- 
bcular,  modern  Churchmen  presume  to  censure  them,  they 
to  be  consistent,  impose  equal  condemnation  on  tbeir  con¬ 
firming  fathers,  whose  resistance  to  the  auUiority  of  James  the 
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Second,  furiii^lie^  a  vindication  of  tl.e  No  neon  form  int  divines, 
!«iinicitMit  to  Hilence  their  modern  calumniators.  I'lie  Act  of 
I'niformity  lias,  we  should  imac^ine,  in  the  course  of  a  ciMiturv 
and  a  half,  inipartiMl  all  its  henetits  to  the  Church.  ^VhateTlt 
it  may  have  ellW'ted,  we  know  what  it  has  not  accomplished. 

It  lias  not  kept  either  the  idle  or  the  profane  from  eating  its 
bread,  and  miuisleriiii;  at  its  altars;  it  has  not  either  healed 
old  divisions,  or  prevcnteil  new  aiiituoKitit^s.  The  Church  », 
even  now,  <listractcd  with  schism;  her  ministers  areeiu^aued  in 
hitter  contentions  with  one  another.  'I'lie  Act  of  Cnitormityis 
nui^atory  and  impotent,  except  in  its  cxclndiii”:  power.  As  to 
any  ctfect  in  prodnciiiiX  of  opinion  and  of  doctrine  within 

the  pale  of  the  (Miiirch,  it  has  hecoine  u  <lcad  letter. 

Ill  less  than  two  years  from  the  time  of  the  passiiu^  of  the 
Act  of  i’nirormity,  the  Conventicle  Act  was  passed.  This 
act,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  piittim^  down  all  nonconformist 
worship,  pro>idrd,  that  if  more  than  live  persons  of  the  ai^ 
of  sixteen  years,  besides  the  household,  were  present  ut  any 
rern^ions  ineetini;  not  allowed  hy  the  litnri^y,  or  practice  of  the 
Church  of  r.iit^lainl,  they  were  respectively,  on  tlic  oath  of 
one  witness,  and  <»n  conviction  hy  one  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
he  imprisoiHMl,  for  the  first  otVeiice,  tliree  months,  or  fined ;  for 
the  second,  six  months,  or  lined  t(‘n  pounds  ;  and  for  the  third 
olTencc,  the  party  was  to  ho  expatriated,  on  pain  of  death  if  he 
returned.  'The  Oxford  .Ir/  followed  up  these  penal  severitirt. 
It  enactcil  that  all  Noncoiirormist  ministers  who  shonid  refuse 
to  swear  not  to  ciuleavonr  at  any  time  any  alteration  of  i^o- 
*  vermnent  in  church  or  state,’  should  he  excluded  froin  inhahilintj 
cor|H>raiion«,  and  shonid  not  he  sulVereil  to  come  within  five 
iniles  of  any  city,  <»r  cor^iorale  town,  or  horom^h,  or  place  where 
they  had  preached. 

Such  wi'ie  the  penal  statutes  enacted  ilnrim'  the  first  five 
years  of  Charles  the.  .Secoinl ;  and  the  rellectioiis  which  they 
!>n;;i;cst,  demand  to  he  cherished  with  seriousness.  A  monarch 
notorious  for  irrclii^ion  and  licriitionsiiess,  is  here  exhibited, 
issiiint'  ileclurations,  and  pnttini'  his  signature  to  Acts  and 
IVoclainations,  which  purported  to  he  for  the  promotion  of 
true  (tmUiness,  and  ut  the  same  moment  he  presnim's  to  inter¬ 
pose  hninnn  nnthority  between  the  conscience  of  man  and 
I  lie  .Supreme  lii  inir,  im|>oriously  dictatiiitj:  a  form  of  w  orship 
repugnant  to  the  views  and  h'clinu^s  which  some  of  the  most 
eidi!rhteiicd  men  entertained  with  rei^ard  to  the  reipiisitions  of 
the  Divine  law.  To  complete  the  iniipiity,  we  conteinjdatc  ts 
the  victims  of  the  most  i^rievoiis  piinishments,  men  whose 
morals  were  iinim|>eachahle,  whose  peaceable  demeanour  was 
not  ipiestioneil,  in  whom  the  most  eonspiciioiis  cliuractcristics 
wen*  a  i;oihI  conscience  and  a  holy  life.  And  yet  this  complication 
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i»f  livjXHTHy  ami  cruelly  in  tlie  monarch,  is  not  to  be  nscribctl  to 
his  personal  character  :  except  so  far  as  his  imlolonce  and  want 
uf  fcrlini:,  toi^elhcr  with  his  liereciitai  y  attuchineiit  to  arbitrary 
poarr,  hd  liim  to  yield  to  the  counsels  of  those  hi^^oted  aim 
lii'sijrniiur  partisans  of  an  ecclesiastical  institute,  who  sought 
to  make  religion  the  eiigiiu*  of  secular  power. 

It  was  not  (ill  tiu*  d<*signs  of  James  the  StHond  to  restore 
poitery  us  tlie  uatioiiul  religion,  iiegaii  to  awukeu  (he  siispieions 
of  the  elergy,  that  the  Noiieouforiuists  ex|H*rieiietMl  any  rel  ix- 
aliou  of  (lie  severity  of  perseeiitioii.  'IMie  inroads  matle  by 
that  arhitrary  luouareli  on  the  Universities,  his  assumption  of 
I  dispensing  power,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  asiile  the  penal 
Matiites,  amt  (tie  puhlieation  of  his  declarations  for  iil)erty  of 
conscit'iiee,— wliicli  were  all  iuten  led  as  measures  for  (lie  intro¬ 
duction  ef  popc'i  v,  alanmnl  the  partisans  of  the  existing  church 
c'^tRltli^hnienl ;  and  now  those  very  p«*rsi»ns  who  had  solemnly 
pli’dged  iheinselves  to  the  royal  uuthority,  wlio  had  so  stoutly 
inainl.iin*\!  ilu*  ahoiiiiiialde  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and 
iinn-resistauce,  raised  the  standard  of  reliellion  agaiiist  *  f/icv 
*  Lord's  amdutvil'  Uniting  their  counsels,  they  souglit  aid 
from  foreigners,  to  resist  and  to  eontrol  uii  aiitliurity  which 
they  liad  cleclared  it  was  dumitahlv  on  anif  firedenve  ic/infertr 
to  oppose.  rin'V  crouched  to  tin'  Dissenters,  and  endeavoured, 
by  cuiiting  solieitalions  and  atleeled  assurances  of  good-will, 
to  gain  llieir  co-operation.  “  We  are  hrethrcMi,”  heeaine  sud¬ 
denly  tin'  style  in  whieli  Kpiseopnliun  ('hnrclimeii  spake  of 
Dissenters.  A  long  series  of  yc'nrs  had  now  passed,  during 
the  Nonconformists  had  hec'ii  snhjc'ct  to  the  inflictions 
of  jicnal  laws.  Long  had  they  lu'cn  revih'd,  stripjied,  impri¬ 
soned,  and  cxilc'd,  hut  tlie  iiillneiice  of  the  clergy  had  never  been 
exerted  to  prcH'ure  the  mitigation  of  tlieir  snirerings.  'riieir 
sympathy  and  their  justice  Irad  n'lnaitn'd  dormant  while  the 
Nonconformists  were  wandering  as  onlca*'ts,  and  languishing 
in  noxious  jails,  hreathing  tin*  contagion  of  death.  Vl  hy,  W’heii 
they  could  have  visilc'd  the  ejected  ministers  sick  and  in  prison, 
and  ininistc'ivd  to  them,  did  they  forget  that  they  were  brethren  ? 
Why  was  tin*  disposition  to  rc'cognise  them  as  such,  first 
inanifistecl  u(  a  tiling  when  their  own  usurped  authority  began 
to  U*  einlaiigc'rcHl  ?  Why  out  of  the  same  months,  under  a 
mere  change  of  ^lolilieal  circumstances,  proceeded  blessing 
and  cursing? 

It  was  a  most  favourable  circumstance  for  the  Nonconfor¬ 
mists,  tiiat  William,  to  whom  on  the  abdication  of  James  tht 
rrowii  of  Knglaml  was  ollcrcil,  had  been  educated  in  a  com¬ 
munity  in  which  the  high  pretensions  of  Kpi'icopalians  were 
regarded  as  nugatory,  and  that  the  notions  which  ho  enter¬ 
tained  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty,  wore  of  a  more  liberal 
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naiiiriB  lli^i  iliosto  whidi  had  disitiup^uished  aiiy  of  the  precedio^ 
aovrrt*ii^iis.  I'luler  the  auspices  uf  the  new  monarch, 
tlic  |ierae(*ution  of  tin*  Nuiiconfonnists  was  arrested,  and  their 
rifi^ht  to  worship  apart  from  the  National  (Muirch,  was  riHM>g. 
nlsisl  hy  the  'I'oleration  Act,  which  was  passed  in  May,  ltt89. 

‘  When  we  reflect,*  says  Dr.  'roidmin,  ‘  on  the  inelliciency  of 
‘  the  more  enlarired  views,  and  the  lilnTal  wislies  expressed  by 

*  the  hint';  on  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  other  conciliating^  tuea- 

*  sures  which  were  proposisl ;  and  on  the  im placable  hatred  to 
‘  the  Nonconforinists  shewn  ut  that  time  hy  the  clerjjy,  who 
‘  discovcretl  a  disposition  to  renew  old  severities;  it  may  seem 
‘  a  matter  of  surpri/e  that  this  Act  was  carried.’  I'he  temper 
and  indtssl  the  proi'cetlinc^^  of  the  Convocation,  whicli  was  at- 
seinbled  soon  after  the  passini;  of  this  celebrated  Act,  airord 
suflicient  eviiience  to  exclude  the  clerij;y  from  the  praise  of 
}>ro\idini;^  for  the  security  of  Dissenters.  YVie  l\Arratioi%  Act 
did  nut  vmitntdv  from  the  Church,  hut  resulted  from  the 
%iHUMU4tl  circumstonceM  nttendiiiy  u  chanye  of  Monarcht, 
ecieety  improved  hy  the  new  Sovereiyit,  'I'lie  violent  stru(;:;lei, 
the  insubordination,  the  unvaried  rejtstion  of  every  liberal 
iiiro|H>sition,  and  the  dt^lerinined  spirit  of  hostility  t(»wanls 
Dissenters,  which  marked  the  proceciliii^s  of  the  Convocation, 
too  clearly  provi*,  that  if  the  measure  of  relit^ioiis  freedom 
'vhich  the  'rolerution  Act  recoj^niseil  in  Protestant  Dissenter*, 
had  depended  on  the  vote  of  the  cltT^y,  it  would  never  have 
Ih-'ch  ullowetl.  Our  sentiments  with  re^anl  to  the  Act  itself, 
arc  in  strict  ncconlanct'  with  the  following  remarks. 

*  ilut  after  every  encomium  to  which  it  has  a  just  claim  has  been 
bestowed  uf'on  it,  this  first  charter  of  religious  Ireedom  was  confined 
and  |Nirtial.  It  by  no  means  repealed  ail  the  penal  statutes  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  It  h‘ft  the  laws  against  the  papists  in  full  force. 
Jt  did  not  abrogate  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and  .fumes  1.  that  enact 
the  InHicting  ot  certain  penalties  on  sue!)  as  absent  themselves  froia 
divine  worship  in  tiu*  I'stahlished  Church.  It  still  left  heresy  sub¬ 
ject  to  cegni/ance  in  tfie  ecclesiastical  court;  and  a  clergyman  con¬ 
victed  o('  It  to  dciirivation,  degradation,  and  exeominunicution ;  and 
a  layman  to  the  latter  with  all  its  train  of  severities,  its  operation 
and  henefils  are  limited  to  Protestant  Dissenters  only  ;  and  did  not 
cinhruee  all  ef  them,  for  I'nitarian  (diristians  are  expresslv  excepted. 
A*  to  those  whom  it  does  eonipiehend,  its  inlluence  is  contiiied.  It 
has  its  exclusive  clauses,  not  only  re(|uiring  from  all  who  would 
plead  the  hereiits  <>!'  it,  the  oaths  to  government,  but  exacting  of 
their  teaehers  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  with  an  ex¬ 
press  exception,  indeed,  of  those  relating  to  the  government  and 
|>oweis  ol  the  church,  and  to  infant  Imptism;  but  it  did  not  super- 
aede  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts;  and,  at  this  time,  after  re¬ 
peated  applications  to  parliament  ren6wcd  in  different  periods,  tbe 
Dissenters  still  lie  under  the  obloquy,  still  feel  all  the  disabiliticft 
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ftticlifil  to  those  Acts.  ITie  Toleration  Act  diil  not  exonerate  the 
Dissenters  from  the  oblij^tion  ini|>o8eil  on  them  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  religious  establishment,  though  tliey  do 
not  attend  on  its  ministrations.  'Fhe  Toleration  Act  did  not  g^iveany 
lioction  or  permission  to  the  solemnization  of  marriage  in  their 
own  assemblies,  and  by  their  own  ministers.’  pp.  21*. 

Itmayan'ord  iiiattor  for  ustonisliinent,  that  notwithstanding 
the  enlightened  feelings  and  aecmiiulated  knowledge  of  the 
niorieenth  century,  Dissenters  in  Kngland  should  be  still 
fijMwed  to  the  oblotpiy  and  iin|>ositions  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  above  sju^cified  restrictions  and  disabilities.  Subscription 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  indeed  no  longer  nM|uir<Ml  of  Dis* 
siMiting  teachers ;  Socinians  are  no  longer  excepted  from  the 
dfgn*e  of  toleration  extended  to  other  classes  of  Dissentem ; 
but  the  Cor))oration  and  Test  Acts  remain  in  full  force;  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  support  of  a  CMinrcli  to  which  they  do  not 
belong,  are  still  levied  on  Dissenters;  and  fines  are  still  im¬ 
posed  ill  certain  instances  upon  meetings  for  religions  worship 
among  them.  These  we  can  view  only  as  direct  abridgements 
•r  that  frmloni  in  matters  of  religion,  which  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  rational  and  accountable  agents,  the  authority  of 
human  legislation  being  related  only  to  civil  objects.  Tolera¬ 
tion,  in  all  its  forms,  is  nothing  else  than  modified  injustice ; 
where  it  is  larg(*st  in  its  provisions,  and  most  liberal  in  its 
spirit,  it  still  retains  the  character  of  an  encroachment  upon 
human  conscience.  Nor  can  we  ever  concede,  that  {lennission 
to  firofess  the  (’Imstiun  faith  and  to  worship  Go<l,  is  either 
to  be  solicited,  or  accepted  as  a  favour,  at  the  liand  of  roan. 
No  human  creature  can  ever  of  right  be  laid  under  legitimate 
obligation  t(>  another  in  respect  to  these  sacred  duties. 

Hhut  then,  it  will  be  exclaimed,  is  the  State  to  he  without 
i  religion  ?  If  by  the  ‘  State’  be  meant  the  |H‘rHon8  on  whom 
the  executive  ])owers  of  civil  government  are  devolved,  tlic 
higlicsi  personages  in  the  kingdom,  there  can  be  but  one  reply. 
By  no  means.  Kcligion  is  as  essential  to  their  welfare,  as  it  is 
necessary  fur  the  good  of  their  subjects.  It  constitutes  their 
highest  interest,  for  “  with  (iod  there  is  no  respect  of  peraons.” 
The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  would  be  most  excellent  ornaments  io 
princes,  and  the  exemplification  of  (Miristiaii  virtues  in  the 
wide  circle  of  their  movements,  (‘oiild  not  fail  of  promoting 
m  an  eminent  degree  the  cause  of  religion. 

Or  arc  we  to  understand,  by  the  ‘  State,’  those  persons  who 
tfinsact,  through  all  its  ramifications  of  office,  the  business  of 
fhe  govern inent,  comprising  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  functions.  Nothing  is  more  deplorable  than  that  they 
•hould  he  without  religion.  Were  they  to  imbibe  the  pure  spirit 
*>f  the  Uospttl,  and  to  regulate  their  dc[>ortiQent  according  to 
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iu  UwH,  how  fi^reatly  mi^lit  they  advance  the  prosperity  of 
Hor'iety  !  ^Vc  should  not  tluMi  he  suhjwted  to  liear  political  mn 
rnlart^inc:  on  the  duty  and  i^lory  ui'  defendin;;'  the  Church,  while 
they  pour  contempt  on  its  instflutions  hy  hahitually  and  boldU 
nes^lectini;  the  ohsrrvance  nt’  them.  'Mie  visible  inthirnce  of 
religion  in  palaces  and  in  courts,  on  le:::islators  and  on  men  of 
hi|;h  othcial  stations,  is  nii  adinirahle  lut'ans  of  i tTou unending 
it  to  the  world.  W  hat  lavs  are  wholly  iiuidcipiute  toelVi'ctui 
aid  of  true  piety,  such  an  iidlucnce  would  assuredly  coinmaud. 

Hut  if  hy  the  State  the  i^Tcat  body  of  the  people  at  lari^e  be 
intended,  and  if  the  consctpicnce  apprehendcil  from  unhounded 
toleration  1m>,  that  the  nation  woidd  soon  he  without  a  rclit^ioQ; 
we  must  eontend  that  no  human  lei;;islators  are  authoriziHl  to 
^fovern  the  c*onscience,  or  to  provitle  religion  for  their  subjecU. 
Kelii^ion  is  important  to  the  community  only  as  coiuu'cied 
with  tlie  sincere  btdief  and  pndt  ssion  of  (lu*  iiulividuals  who 
compost*  that  commonity .  It  is  a  matti*r  of  conviction,  not  of 
civil  obf'dit*ncc.  It  foniis  no  part  of  the  social  (H)m)>uct,  except 
jis  it  eonstitiitt*s  the  basis  of  iiidixitluul  (*baractcr.  It  rests  not 
on  the  authority  of  bumau  lei;islaturs,  but  on  the  accountabilit]| 
of  man  as  the  subject  of  a  bii^lier  t^overnment. 

If  relii^ious  iiupiiry  be  proper  for  one  rational  beini;;,  it  k 
pro|>er  for  all  intellii^cnt  creatures  u))ou  earth  ;  and  if  reli^ioui 
profession  be  the  choice  of  any  individual,  acting  from  the  result 
of  his  examination  of  rcli;^ious  tenets,  it  must,  for  the  very 
same  reasons  which  make  it  ohlii^atory  in  such  instance,  be 
acknowlrdi^cd  as  theri«;htof  all  other  indiviiluuls.  W  hatever  b 
predii*at(Ml  of  the  rii^hts  and  ohlijfations  of  one.  man,  in  reference 
to  relii^ioii,  must  he  pnullcated  of  those  of  all  men.  I'o  examine, 
to  ehooM',  to  believe  for  himself  in  religious  matters,  enter  into 
the  very  ^'ssenee  of  duty,  no  less  than  they  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  rii^ht.  Authoritative  iidhieuce  is,  therefore,  of 
nec'cssitv  exchulcd.  No  memher  of  the  coiumunitv.  how  clc- 
vated  soever  his  station  in  a  civil  relation,  is  entitled  to  say  to 
another,  You  must  holieve  this  set  of  propositions;  you  must 
support  relictions  worship  in  this  manner;  you  luusl  receive 
this  form  of  dwtrine  and  discipline.  W  ho  is  the  man  that  k 
auihorixt*d  to  use  this  lani^ua^e  ?-  that  may  propose  his  will  ts 
the  measure  of  reliirious  ohlii^utiou  to  others  r  Tlic  ri^lit  of  one 
person  is  exactly  the  same  ns  the  ri<;ht  of  another;  and  as  the 
rictht  is  purely  identical  with  individual  accouutahility  to  God 
alone,  prescription  or  authority  in  religion  has  no  place  in  |>oint 
of  justice  amonc:  ir.cn.  'I'his  is  precisely  t!»e  state  of  things 
which  the  Christian  relii;ion,  as  exhibited  in  the  New  Ti‘stauient, 
contemplates.  It  aeknowletlf^*s  no  religious  rii^hts  hut  such  »• 
arc  individual  and  common  to  all  men.  W  ould  the  State — that 
is,  the  people,  be  without  religion,  if  there  were  uo  coiiuc5^b)n 
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lieiwcen  civil  and  occlosiastical  polity  }  Would  there  bo  no 
rfli<*u>n,  ill  Kiii^land  now,  had  the  kins^  and  parliament  never 
inKTlVrtMl  with  any  other  than  civil  ohjccta,  or  hud  the  whole 
eiclt•^»iaslieal  estahlishmeut  neVer  existed }  Would  the  evi- 
iWiHvs  of  l^iristian  truth  he  impaired,  would  its  excellence 
itid  iKMieliceiit  character  be  less  apparent,  or  wouhl  iu  Divine 
^&':eiiey  as  a  means  he  diminished,  hy  detachini^  religion 
alioll)  iVom  matters  of  human  legislation  P  Was  there  no 
true  teligion  in  Rome  before  the  days  of  Constantine  ? 

Toler ition  then,  at  the  best,  under  any  modification,  must 
involve  an  infringement  of  human  rights,  and  prove  at  last 
but  a  palliation  of  injustice.  It  assiiiues  what  never  can  bo 
io  triitli  conceded,  that  the  permission  to  worship  God  is  to 
bo  accepted  by  man  as  a  favour  from  his  fellow -creature : 
that  religious  profession  must  be  held  by  human  grant. 
Surely  it  is  to  the  last  degree  presumptuous,  to  assign  re¬ 
ligion,  in  any  of  its  forms  and  practices,  to  tliat  class  of 
things  wliich  man  may  of  his  favour  dispense  to  man.  That 
Hhicli  men  may  bestow  as  an  cxjiressioii  of  their  cundesceiisioii 
10(1  favour,  tliey  may  without  iujiisti(!e  withhold  ;  no  one  can 
claim  it  as  a  right;  it  iiuist  he  received  as  a  boon.  But  is 
the  worship  of  the  God  of  heaven  of  this  dt^scription  ?  With 
as  much  ivuson  and  with  as  imicli  jtistice  may  onr  coming 
into  life,  our  health,  our  salvation,  our  misery,  be  assumed 
hy  man  us  things  at  his  control. 

The  |>;irj)os('s  for  which  civil  society  is  formed,  arc  alone 
the  objects  of  which  civil  rulers  have  cognizance.  Their 
ofli(’e  is  (Established  in  the  community,  only  for  the  inaintenaDce 
of  political  order  and  political  good.  Tin?  law’s  which  form 
the  rub*  of  conduct  to  the  g()V(‘rumcut,  can  have  relation  only 
to  tile  (External  behaviour  of  its  members,  and  are  necessarily 
confined  to  temporal  objects.  As  the  ollenccH  which  they 
may  punish  are  purely  civil,  so  the  order  and  ohedieiiee  which 
they  may  enjoin,  are  exclusively  civil.  It  is  the  state  of  the 
mind  towards  the  community  or  any  particular  member  of  it, 
n)aniftEHt(E(|  ‘m  overt  acts,  that  is  the  object  of  prais(i  or  of 
blame,  of  reward  or  of  punishment,  hy  the  civil  power :  with 
the  state  of  the  heart  and  (he  course  of  mairs  life  toward 
Bod,  it  cannot  interfere  ;  these  are  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  The 
•uthority  of  a  Slate  is  correct  in  its  exercise,  when  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  found  and  support  institutions  of  a  beneficial  po¬ 
litical  character ;  hut  it  is  perverted  and  abused  when  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  (Establish  religious  societies,  which  can  *  never  be 
lormiE(l  on  a  proper  basis  except  as  they  are  voluntary,  and 
mainUined  by  the  s{>ontancous  exertions  of  the  congregated 
individuals,  without  external  patronage  or  control. 

It  is  unrpicstionably  the  duty  of  civil  rult;rs,  to  regard  with 
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rqiial  attention  the  ^^hole  ^K)1itical  ho<1y,  ami  to  know  tW  I 
!<uhjet’ts  of  the  State  strictly  as  political  persons.  This  doty  F 
may  he  tlischar^fsl  where  no  ecclesiastical  estnhliHhnient  b  [ 
sanctioned  anti  cntlowed ;  it  can  never  he  performed  when  L 
a  modification  of  relipon  is  incor])orated  hy  the  civil  |>ower.  I 
This  latter  is  an  unnatural  state  of  thini's,  e<{nally  suhversw*  ? 
of  the  suhject’s  frcetlom,  and  incompatible  with  the  obliiratioM 
of  the  ruler.  'I'lie  latter  must  necessarily  ap|>ear  as  unjust;  ^ 
the  former  as  oppressetl.  'I'he  favoured  sect  rec*eives  a  coo- 
sequence  which  tends  to  the  tle^ratlation  of  other  sects.  Her 
ministers  and  members  assume  an  importance  over  other  re-  ‘ ; 
lil'iotis  teachers  and  professors,  who,  though  they  do  not 
heloni^  to  the  (^hureh,  belong  to  the  nation,  are  as  useful  io 
the  community,  as  respectable  in  themselves,  and  out^lit  not 
to  he  lowered  in  public  estimation  on  account  of  their  re- 
lipons  profession,  which,  if  they  be  honest  men,  they  cm 
no  more  avoid  than  they  can  clians^c  the  colour  of  their  skin, 
or  inhabit  the  clouds. 

Toleration  connected  with  test  law’s,  assumes  the  power  of 
punishing  men  politically,  for  conduct  which  is  not  politicil, 
and  levies  a  severe  penalty  on  a  inairs  fidelity  to  (iod.  h  " 
the  eyes  of  t^overnment  all  its  subjects  should  stand  alike  | 
fair,  and  'equally  rlii^ible  to  (ill  every  otVicial  station  to  I 
which  their  talents  and  capacity  may  be  atlapted.  Nothm^ 
shouhl  disqualify  subjects  in  the  eyes  of  ufovernment,  but  po-  I 
litical  incompetency  or  disafft^ction.  Uelii^ion  cannot  possibly  I 
be  a  disqualifyint;  tbini^.  A  truly  reli:^ious  man  must  be  f 
what  he  is  in  his  relit^ituis  profession  ;  whatever  that  may  be,  I 
it  outfit  not  to  incapacitate  him  as  a  member  of  c  ivil  society.  I 
Nor  would  it  were  society  what  it  should  be.  All  l)is-  | 
tenters  in  Kiu^land  are,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  its  i^overnmeat,  | 
classed  toi^ethcr  as  unworthy  persons.  'I'hey  can  (ill  oo  | 
office  of  map^istracy  ;  they  are  excluded  from  all  public  functions;  I 
thut  out  from  all  the  emoluments  and  honours  of  the  Staff* 


and  politically  det^raded.  They  are  all  included  in  a  sweepiBf 
bill  of  exclusion,  and  their  fidelity  to  conscience,  their  df- 
votednesH  to  (lod,  are  the  only  parts  of  their  character  a# 
which  such  .1  censure  and  such  a  punishment  are  founded: 
for  these  alone  create  the  difference  which  subsists  betwcei 
them  ami  their  fellow -subjects.  Allowini^  to  the  exc'cutiw 
authority  the  riij^ht  of  nominating  to  office,  we  contend  that 
it  has  no  rig^ht  to  assume  reli^ioun  (liMfifivtinn  as  the  maik 
of  inelii^ilHlity.  We  cannot  better  define  persecution,  than  ■ 
the  words  of  Dr.  Fiirneaiix:  ‘  It  is  an  injury  inflicted  on* 
*  person  for  his  relipous  principles  or  profession  only.*  We  most 
therefore  rep^ard  the  test  laws  as  instruments  of  perseoutieOf 
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tml  the  nunierou«i  and  respectable  ProteHtaiii  DiKsentera  of 
tilt!*  kiinrdom  as  a  class  of  much  injured  subjects. 

A  writer,  whose  profound  work*  is  destined  to  receive  an  at- 
UQtioii  appropriate  to  its  rare  merits,  has  justly  remarked,  that 

*  Toleration  is  a  lethal  and  authoritative  declaration,  that  the  ex- 

*  cltt'iive  patent  by  which  civil  establishments  of  relii^ioii  art* 

*  founded  and  supported,  is  unrcationahle :  that  the  |>enal 

*  ftatutes,  by  w  hich  it  is  fenced,  are  unjuU  and  ermd ;  and 
<  that  no  inarrs  life,  or  projterty,  or  civil  reputation  and  in- 

*  terests,  ouyht  to  be  ttunpendod  on  itu*  ynality  of  hiu  faith ^ 

*  or  OH  the  modes  of  his  worship.  While  we  plead  tor  tlie 

*  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  abolishin|^  ecch^siastical  pa- 

*  tents,  we  ple;ul  for  no  more  than  a  perfect  and  unconfned 

*  tolfration  (the  unrestricted  religious  liberty)  of  all  his  Majesty's 

*  ^(1  sutijecls.  Were  all  laws,  frau^^ht  with  the  negative 

*  gs  well  as  the  positive  punishment  of  Proti*stant  DisstMiters, 

*  finally  revoked,  charters  of  exclusive  civil  privile^^e  would^ 

*  in  the  nature  of  the  tiling,  become  entirely  void  ;  society 

*  would  Hourish  under  the  salutary  iidlueuce  of  an  equitable 

*  idininistratioii ;  and  provernmont,  propitious  to  all,  accordinf^ 

‘  to  tlic  measure  of  their  civil  desert,  would  no  loiifl^er  bestow 

*  pii6/ic  encouragement  aceonliuo;  to  any  other  rule.  Indeed, 

*  no  civil  administration  can  say  as  that  Divine  person  in  the 

*  Cfosjipl, — Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  1  will  with  my 

*  own  }  Public  encouras^ements  and  rewards  are  not  the  inde- 

*  ))endent  property  of  any  administration,  which  it  may  dif- 
‘  |>fn'M'  at  jdeasme.  'I  hey  are  in  the  hands  of  magistrates 
‘  M  TKI'ST'KICS  for  society.  These  arc  stewards,  and  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  nature  of  the  thincT  ou^ht  to  be  ecomomiste, 

*  Their  eommissiuu  implies  an  obliipition  to  divide  to  every  man 

*  liih  hiiare  of  public  rewar<ls,  whenever  he  shall  make  it  hie 

*  property^  by  deserving  it  of  civil  society.  The  rewards 

*  which  society  liath  Iodised  in  their  hands,  are  not  transfer- 
‘  able  to  any,  on  any  account  which  is  foreij^n  to  the  civil 
‘  interests  of  society.  If  the  contrary  was  supposcnl,  they 
‘  Would  be  i^uilty  of  purloiniut^,  of  robbing  society  of  its  pro- 

*  perty,  and  of  squandcrill^’  away  the  stock  with  which  they 
‘  are  entrusted.  As  no  member  of  sock*ty  can  be  entitled 
‘  to  more  than  he  deserves,  were  the  trustees  of  uociety  to 

*  confer  more,  on  any  private  consideration  whatever,  they 
‘  would  become  unfaithful  in  tlieir  trust ;  would  hurt  civil 

*  society;  and  would  esiHvially  injure  those,  who,  on  account 

•  A  Review  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  in  Europe.  Dy  tho 
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‘  of  their  equal  or  superior  cienert,  have  similary  or  more 

*  cxtenhire  demantU  on  society. 

‘  It  is  clear,  an  the  meridian  li^ht,  ihnl  were  (tovernojent  u 
‘  act  consistently  with  its  own  approvctl  principles  in  f;nni. 

^  in^  u  limited  toleration,  by  iiiakin::^  it  complete  ;  were  noae 
'  laid  iimler  discouragement  hy  penal  laws,  on  any  m'onDt 
‘  that  is  fnrviyn  to  llie  real  interests  of  civil  society;  tad 

*  were  public  rewards  impartially  eonferred,  accortliiu^  to  the 

*  dei^rcv  of  civil  merit,  and  witliout  any  re^ar<l  to  riTn;ioiD 

*  j>ersua'»ionH  which  allcct  not  tlie  civil  interests  of  iiiunkind; 

*  an  ineonceivahle  addition  would  he  made  to  the  happineii, 

‘  prosperity,  and  |>«*ace  of  the  llritish  empire.’  (UrnhiMinB  He- 
rierr,  .V‘*  |M** 

'I'he  principles  of  relii^ious  freedom  a<linit,  as  it  appears  t« 

us,  of  no  (pi'.ditication  on  the  ^rouml  of  human  p(diey.  Still, 

much  is  due  to  the  presiMit  Administratitm  for  the  practical  de* 

feri'iiee  to  the  ri"iit«»  of  conscience  which  they  have  re)>eatedl?  ^ 

manifested.  l>is.senters  are  indebted  to  the  i;enei  al  spirit  of  the 

a(;e,  ami  to  the  eidii^hteiied  policy  of  their  rulers,  for  not  oah 

the  removul  <d’  many  penal  disabilities,  hut  for  a  pmre  s;enenl 

n^cou;nilio||  of  their  claims  as  subjects  and  citizens.  Still,  it 

is  u  it:reut  mistake  to  imapnc  that  reliiriuns  liberty  is  uD(kr 

no  rostraiiu  in  Kiu^laiid.  Ihsidt^s  the  civil  disabilities  undrr 

which  l)isH«Mit(Ts  of  all  sorts  are  still  sonU'nced  to  reintii, 

the  uineiidcd  i'olcratiun  Act  contains  enactments  csseiitialh 

« 

infrin^ini'  on  reliicions  libtTly. 

K>ery  master  of  a  house  in  which  more  twenty  )>crsoos, 
exclusive  of  the  family,  shall  be  assembled  for  the  purpoM 
of  religions  worship,  may  incur,  as  the  statute  iioir  stands, 
a  tine  of  J^rventy  i^oun^s:  and  a  person  preachiit^  in  such 
an  assembly,  ina^  alto  be  fined  to  the  same  amount.  Tbk 
penalty  will  l>e  incurred  in  all  cases  of  the  preceding  kind  if 
the  house  or  hnihlini^  ho  not  registered.  Can  this  he  deemed 
just  ?  Should  rtdij^iouH  worshi))  under  any  circunistances  be 
a  penal  transaction  ?  In  other  cases  where  much  more  nu¬ 
merous  borlies  are  asseinldtHl,  there  is  no  restriction  of  ibif 
kind.  No  fine  can  be  levied  on  the  master  of  a  house,  if, 
In'shIos  his  family,  he  invite  fifty  of  bis  friends  or  nei^hboun 
to  an  cntertainincMit,  a  dinner,  or  a  supper.  No  |Hmalty  h 
exacted  of  a  person  who  should  fill  his  house  with  men  tod 
women  at  a  cxineert  or  a  ball.  The  larf^i^st  rooms  at  an  int 
or  a  tavern  may  be  crowded  with  company,  and  no  j'ecu- 
iiiary  tine  attaches  to  the  proprietor  or  the  f^ucsts.  Wbj 
should  religious  services  be  more  obnoxious  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  than  the  proceetlinp*  to  which  we  refer?  Why  should 
religion  Im?  the  particular  thing  selected  to  attach  crimintlity 
III  a  mi'cting?  The  New  Toleration  Act,  52  Geo.  111.  ck 
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155.  enicts,  ‘  That  from  ami  after  the  passing  of  tliis  Act 
‘  no  con^repition  or  assembly  for  religious  worship  of  Pro- 
j  tettints  shall  be  permitted  or  allowed^  unless,  This 

clearly  implies  that  the  relispous  worship  of  Pro- 
U-»uuts  depends  on  the  will  of  the  lit'^islature.  It  imports 
Dottbe  absolute  right  of  Protestants  to  worship  as  they  please, 
but  ius|>ends  their  congregated  worship  on  the  inclination  of 
others  towartls  them.  Throughout  (he  Act  there  is  not  a 
ti^le  expression  acknowledging  the  exclusive  religious  rights 
of  men.  The  original  Toleration  Act,  1  Will,  and  Mary, 
ctp.  IH.  concedes  *  some  ease  to  scrupulous  consciences  ;*  ami 
ihe  New  Act  assumes  expe^liency  as  tlie  ground  of  its  pru- 
Tbions.  All  Act  of  Parliament  permitting  and  allowing  the 
members  of  a  family  intercourse  with  each  other,  how  strange 
Mever  it  would  appear,  would  be  quite  as  consistent  with 
iualienable  right,  as  an  Act  permitting  and  allowing  Pro- 
(estaut««,  or  any  other  denomination  of  religionists,  to  assiMiiblc 
for  religious  worship. 

If  men  injure  others  in  tlieir  person,  or  reputation,  or  pro¬ 
perty,  let  the  olFenders  be  punished.  ‘Mf  it  be  a  matter  of 
“  wrong  or  of  lewdiiess,”  let  it  be  brought  before  the  judge ; 
hut  let  not  inodensive,  nay,  we  will  add,  praise-wortliy  conduct 
be  visitisl  with  punishment.  This  however  is  provided  by  the 
Toleration  Act  as  recently  modified ;  and  such  a  circumstance, 
independent  of  all  other  tacts  and  arguments,  is  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  iniquity  which  an  establishment  of  religion  by  the 
civil  power  involves.  Religious  worship  in  any  place,  at  any 
lime,  by  whatever  description  of  religious  persons  it  may  be 
conducted,  can  never  be  the  subject  of  prohibitory  laws  by  a 
civil  legislature  founded  on  a  pure  basis.  The  demands  of 
religion  can  never  be  satisfied  but  by  an  entire  release  from 
every  disabling  and  |)enal  statute.  In  this  state  alone  she 
displays  her  spotless  majesty.  Liooscned  from  the  bonds  of 
*^ular  institutions,  she  walks  at  large,  and  appears  in  her 
true  character,  a  visiter  from  heaven  among  the  children  of 
"’f” »  guide  their  erring  steps,  to  enlighten  their  darkened 
minds,  to  purify  their  affections,  to  make  them  great  by  con. 
fm’ing  on  them  a  holy  immortality,  and  to  conduct  them  in 
ber  train  to  that  celestial  abode  whence  she  descended. 

The  Ucv.  Thomas  Cotton,  M..\.  of  whom  some  account  is  in- 
[  *^rie<l  p.  255,  was  a  witness  of  the  scenes  of  fiersetution  against 
t  die  Protestants  in  France  which  followed  the  revocation  of 
die  Edict  of  Nantz.  At  Saumure,  the  congregation  all  in 
the  singing  of  the  last  psalm,  the  pronouncing  of  the 
biasing,  and  afterwards  all  the  [leoplc  passing  before  their 
'ninuiers  to  receive  their  benedictions,  at  their  last  religious  as- 
mbly  j  — Charenton,  the  vast  assemblage  which  formed  the 
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Hiurch,  tlic  luimbrr  of  Protestants  clovotrd  to  l>anlhhinent, 
very,  unil  the  most  barbarous  deaths  ; — were  distressini^  sjiecU. 
cles  wliieh  dfejily  alVei’ted  him. 

*  On  his  journey  from  Poieloui  Mr.  Cotton  was  deeply  Iqi. 
pressed  by  the  ampliations  of  mind  and  the  expressions  of  an  ol4 
gentleman  who  came  into  an  inn  nearly  at  the  the  same  instiat 
with  him,  who  stood  leaning  on  his  sfaflf,  and  shaking  his  head, 
and  weeping,  crictl  out,  “  Unhnpjiy  I'rnnce !  If  I  and  mine  were 

but  now'  entering  into  some  country  (»f  refuge  and  safety,  whets 
“  we  might  have  liberty  to  worship  (iod  according  to  our  con. 
**  sciences,  I  should  think  myself  the  happiest  mail  in  the  worM, 
**  though  I  had  only  i/n’s  tiojf  in  my  hand.**  ’ 

The  Fourth  ('hapter  of  the  work,  entitled  ‘  New  Charitibk 
‘  Insliiutious’  will  highly  gratify  the  humane  and  benevolent 
reader.  It  is  pleasing  to  retleet  that  in  the  troublous  tinics 
to  which  this  volume  of  the  History  relates,  the  energies  rf 
('liristians  were  (United  to  the  impro\ement  of  mankind,  and 
the  ediu'ation  of  the  poor  appears  eoiispicuous  among  their 
works  of  mercy.  It  is  especially  lionourahle  to  Dissenten 
that  they  took  the  lead  in  the  formation  of  (.*harily  Sclioob. 
The  origin  of  these  is  described  in  the  following  passage. 

•  In  1687,  in  the  reign  of  King  .Tames  11.  Mr.  Poulton,  a  jefui^ 
gave  public  notice  that  he  would  instruct  the  children  of  the  posr 
graUi> ;  and  on  tliis  plan  opened  a  school  in  (iraveUlanc,  Southwark, 
one  of  the  poorest  niaghbourhoods  in  the  city,  where  a  great  pro* 

uirlion  of  the  inhahitanUi  were  watermen  and  fishermen  of  (be 
owest  class.  The  proposal  was  deemed  insidious,  as  it  was  alio 
•opular;  and  this  person  under  the  appearance  of  compassion  and 
ihcrality  to  tii  '  poor  was  considered  as  artfully  adopting  a  scheme 
to  disseminate  the  principles  of  popery,  and  to  make  converti  to 
it  from  the  rising  generation.  Three  respectable  gentlemen,  memben 
of  the  congregation  of  the  i*rotestant  liissimters,  under  the  ininiitft 
of  Mr.  Natliuniel  Vincent,  Mr.  Arthur  Shallet,  Mr.  Samuel  War* 
be.rton,  and  Mr.  Ferdinaiulo  Holland,  alarmed  at  the  obvious  desij^ 
and  unimuted  by  /e;d  for  protesLintism,  exerted  themselves  to  coua* 
teraet  the  operation  of  the  jesuit*s  measure,  by  the  foundation  of* 
a  school  for  llie  instruction  of  the  poor  in  reading,  w  riting,  arilb* 
nietic,  and  the  principles  of  the  rrotestant  religion,  to  be  fup* 
ported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies,  and  by 
two  annual  colleciu»ns.  This  was  the  first  school  opened  by  Pro* 
testant  l)ls^eute^s;  and  it  reflects  lasting  honour  on  its  foundcili 
that  it  was  j-el  up  on  truly  liberal  principk^s ;  namely,  “  that  objecti 
should  he  received  into  it  without  distinction  of  p;irtie6,  th«  ge¬ 
neral  goiKl  being  inlendetl.**  *  pp.  4■‘29,  4!J0. 

As  tile  eontinuatioii  and  eoinpleiioii  of  the  work  are  pr^ 
vented  by  the  ileeeaM*  of  the  Author,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
io  coueluding  our  notice  of  it,  to  enlarge  iu  our  opinion 
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||  nicrits-  l  Mpirit  \\lncli  pervadeK  it  is  liberal  ami  i^ood. 
The  im}Kir(inlity  deinuiideil  by  the  iialim*  of  ilie  work  is  well 
prtHttTved,  and  it  is  written  in  a  style  i;rave,  |>ers|>ieuoiis,  ami 
^  chiste.  11  we  were  adilressim^  ourseUes  to  the  Author,  we 
♦houlil  probably  su«;ifeMt  that  the  space  allowed  to  the  aecou.it 
U  of  thr  Baptists  is  in  ratlier  more  than  lair  proportion  to  that 
^  abk'li  is  oecu))ied  in  the  description  of  other  deiioininatioiis. 

Tb«  et»py  of  verses  inserteil  at  p.  iJid,  inig;ht  with  propriety 
iS ^  luw*  been  omitted. 

Ip  '  Art  III.  Parliamrntaty  Portrait x  :  or  Sketches  of  the  Public  Cha* 
jr  teeter  of  some  of'  the  most  distieffuished  Speakers  in  the  House 
vf  Commons,  Originally  printed  in  tlic  Examiner.  8vo.  pp. 

Frice  Hi.  Italdwhi  and  Co.  1815. 


®  T^llE  English  House  of  Commons,  we  venture  to  assert,  is 
!  ■  still  incomparably  the  noblest  political  assembly  in  the 

I  world.  Although  our  senators  do  not  present  the  majestic 
^  upri'taclc  of  agtsl  and  revereinl  forms  with  snow-white  beards, 
”  i  ^  infested  with  the  flowing  fo^o,  sueli  as  struck  awe  into  the 

i  Ivbarian  invaders  of  ancient  Home  ; — although  no  scenic  pomp, 

I  such  as  attoinU  llie  conclaves  of  cardinals  and  the  levees  of 

^  I  princes,  confers  outward  s))lendour  on  (heir  proceedings 

(I  ^  slthougli  those  proceedings  are  in  fact  vastly  less  dig^ 

I  nified  and  less  interesting,  and  charaotciizod  by  a  display 

t).  I  of  intellect,  feeling,  or  energy,  far  less  than  one  might  he  in* 
ie  I  i  nocently  led  to  anticipate  ;—still,  that  such  an  assemhiy  exists, 
^  I  an  assembly  of  eommoners  and  fre<MUOn,  e(Histituting  an  »*ssen- 
^  I  P^rt  of  the  national  government,  and  actually  transacting 

“  i?  in  tlic  face  of  society,  the  hnsiness  of  legislation,  which  else- 

I  where  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  mystery  and  darkness, 

I  in  (be  chambers  and  cabinets  of  Hower ; — this  is  a  circumstance 

If  in  itself  replete  with  grandeur.  And  •  who  can  tell  what  in- 

^  f  fiuence  the  existence  of  one  such  assemhiy  may  have  on 

f  the  rulers  of  other  countries,  to  dt'h'r  them  from  enormities 

ot*  I  of  iggrcssion  on  the  liberties  of  their  subjects,  or  to  induce 

h-  ®  them  to  concede  a  measure  of  freedom  ?  'The  galling  recol- 

p-  lection,  that  in  this  one  assembly  the  deeds  of  princes  will 
&  becaiivasMMl  with  unshackled  frctHloin  and  with  absolute  ini- 

^  11  punity,  and  the  wrongs  of  humanity  obtain  audience  if  not 

^  redress ;  the  ajiprehension  that  from  the  heart  of  the  Rritish 
^  pi  peo|>lc  a  voice  may  go  forth,  to  rouse  and  animate  the  cii- 
M  tliTod  and  o])prcsscd,  may  well  he  supposed  to  have  hail  a  dc- 
cided  influence  in  strengthening  the  restraints  of  fear  or 
^  ®|  policy.  An  institute  like  that  iu  which  our  constitutional 
^  ^*^rty  is  iiubodicd,  constitutes  a  beacon  which  the  people  of 

P|  countries,  who  languish  for  liberty,  must  regard  with 

fc  Kopr,  aiul  at  which  tyrants  must  sicken  with  dismay. 
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And  with  rrcjard  to  lids  nation,  wc  arc*  not  certain  vhethef 
the  very  circinnstunce^,  wliieh  on  a  nearer  view  ol’  the  subject, 
ore  calculated  to  detract  IVoin  the  impn^ssiveness  of  such  u 
assembly,  and  to  lessen  the  public  coiitidenee  in  its  deeisiom^ 
ous^ht  not  to  enhance  in  our  estimation,  the  value  of  our 
constitutional  privileges.  As  it  is  of  intinitely  greater  inoment 
that  the  British  jHHjple  should  be  tauc^ht  to  think  well  of  their 
institutions,  than  that  they  should  implicitly  reverence  the  ad. 
ininistrators  of  power,  they  should  be  taiis;ht  to  perceive  how 
excellently  secured  are  those  hbertuvs  which  Power  dares  not 
iufrin^e,  and  Corruption  cannot  quite  destroy  ;  how  valuable 
must  be  those  constitutional  forms  which,  when  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution  slumbers,  still  deUTinine  a  boundary  that  the 
minister  of  the  Crown  dares  not  pass!  How  admirably  framed 
must  be  that  complicated  machinery,  which  so  inconsiderable 
a  de«;ree  of  collective  intellectual  energy,  is  com|>ctent  to  keep 
in  motion,  so  us  to  efl'ect  the  general  purposes  of  government 
Those  who  most  sincerely  urge  tlie  necessity  of  Parliamentary 
Beform,  cannot  be  supposed  blind  to  the  inestimable  advantages 
resulting  from  even  that  partial  representation  which  the  coun. 
try  enjoys.  The  national  will  is  at  least  recognised  as  a  party 
necessarily  co>o{>erating  in  the  acts  of  government,  and  it  b 
still  to  a  certain  degree  exerted ;  controlling,  if  wc  may  so  ex¬ 
press  it,  the  physical  elements  of  power,  and  modifying  the 
authority  of  law.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  fact,  constitutef 
a  standing  rt^ognilion  of  the  nature  of  the  compact  on  which 
legitimate  authority  is  founded,  while  what  it  has  actually 
atiiieved  for  Europe,  forms  a  no  less  striking  illustration  of  the 
true  nature  of  national  power. 

When  wc  allude  to  tlic  moderate  rate  of  ability  which  is  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  members  of  tl:fj  present  House  of  Commons,  it  b 
obvioiLs,  that  we  do  not  presume  to  sit  in  judgement  on  the 
geniTal  qualifications  of  its  leaders  as  statesmen  ;  nor  would  we 
by  any  means  disparage  that  diligent  attention  to  the  details  of 
|H)litical  luisincss,  which  characterizes  the  present  administn- 
tion.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  low  degree  of  intellectual  exertion 
in  debate,  the  dearth  of  eloquence,  and  the  substitution  of  i 
mechanical  plan  of  oratorical  warfare  for  an  independent  ad¬ 
herence  to  cxinstitiitional  principles,  that  wc  allow  of  the  just¬ 
ness  of  this  moderatcii  estimate. 

‘  Subjects  of  almost  incalculable  interest,*  remarks  our  Portrait 
painter,  *  arc  to  be  discussed  :  peace  and  war,  laws,  morals,  manu¬ 
factures,  commerce,  all  that  concerns  the  wealth,  the  happiness,  the 
glory  of  nations.  Can  the  imagination  conceive  a  finer  held  for  ora¬ 
torical  emulation  ;  more  powerful  incentives  to  awaken  the  mind  to 
dcvclope  all  its  energies  and  all  its  graces  through  its  noble  organ, 
ihc'torguc?  What  is  the  fact?  About  half  a  dozen  speakers,  ivbo 
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have  acquired  a  certain  fluent  mediocrity,  are  allowed  to  settle  the 
disputed  proposition  with  little  knowledge  and  less  spirit,  whilst  the 
rest  remain  idle  and  almost  unconcerned  hearers,  sometimes  ya'Tning^ 
fometimes  sleeping,  and  sometimes,  to  evince  perhaps  their  claims 
to  sit  in  a  speaking  assembly,  shouting  in  a  style  to  be  envied  only  by 
a  Stentor  or  a  whipper-in.  It  is  indeed  matter  of  humiliating  re* 
flection  that,  in  a  country  like  England,  whose  philosophers,  and 
poets,  and  artists,  may  go  side  by  side  with  the  proudest  names  of  an* 
tiquity — whose  wealth  and  power  make  Greece  dwindle  into  insignifi* 
ciDce,  and  rnii^ht  dispute  the  precedence  even  with  the  gigantic 
despotism  of  Imperial  Home;  in  a  country  too,  blest  with  a  popular 
('ongrets,  where  the  voices  of  the  chief's  of  the  nation  may  be  heard, 
ihit  scarcely  one  man  hat  arisen  who  deserves  the  title  of  orator ; 
scarcely  one,  who  like  Cicero,  by  the  mere  power  of  words,  has 
darted  the  public  indignation  against  a  state  delinquent,  or  like  De¬ 
mosthenes  nas  electrified  a  whole  people  with  one  universal  impulse 
of  patriotism.*  pp.  3,  4. 

Criticus,  (as  the  Author  styled  himself  in  the  Examinrr,) 
proceeds  to  remark,  that  it  would  require  a  long  dissertation 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  oratorical  inferiority  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen.  lie  will  not  allow  that  it  is  to  he  ascribed  in  auy 
degree  to  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  ;  or  that  it  can  be  made 
a  question  whether  Pericles  and  Demosthenes,  Ciesar  and 
Cicero,  had  as  much  good  sense  as  Lords  Liverpool  and  Cas* 
tlereagh.  'Miis  is,  however,  rather  flippantly  said,  since  (ho 
(comparison  can  not  with  fairness  be  drawn  between  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  we  suspect  that  at  no  period  could  Greece  or  Home 
present  an  assembly  of  which  Pericles  or  Cicero  might  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  he  un  average  specimen.  Besides,  our  Author  in  the 
subsequent  sentences  would  seem  to  admit,  that  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  might  be  an  indicaliou  of 
good  sense  to  abstain  from  a  useless  expenditure  of  elo(|uence. 

‘  A  better  reason,*  he  says,  ‘  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  that  Assembly,  which  only  assumes  the  character  of  being 
popular ;  und,  while  it  pretends  to  regulate  its  decisions  by  delibera¬ 
tive  wisdom,  in  fact  listens  only  to  the  voice  of  power.  In  such  a 
meeting,  however  grand  the  matter  of  debate,  there  it  little  stimulus 
for  any  but  the  most  enterprising  mind  to  waste  its  powers  on  a  pre¬ 
determined  audience:  for  what  could  the  voice  of  an  angel  do  against 
a  silent  vote  bought  in  silence  1  These  purchased  decisions,  these 
previously  bargained  securities  against  the  possible  efiects  of  elo¬ 
quence,  arc  sufficient  to  extirpate  all  the  motives  for  exertion  in  the 
common  run  of  ambitious  men.  Even  a  man,  whose  love  of  fame 
IS  purified  from  mere  selfishness,  may  be  forgiven,  if  he  hesitates  a 
little  before  he  will  devote  the  whole  faculties  of  hit  mind  to  astonish 
an  audience,  who  are  bound  by  honour  or  by  covenant  not  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  though  Demosthenes  should  rise  from  the  dead ;  and  to  whom 
IS  left  merely  the  half  animal  capacity  of  receivinjj  pleasure  from  the 
sound  of  well  harmonized  periods.  It  asks  a  mind  of  no  common 
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ftmincstf,  of  no  common  benevolence,  to  persevere  in  haranguin|^  m 
impcnetnblc  a6st‘mbl)*rroin  tlie  almost  baseless  hope  that  somebettd 
spirit  inav  liisenthrnll  itself  from  its  ignoble  Imndage,  and  dare  to  act 
solely  at  the  direction  of  virtue  and  intelligence.*  pp.  7»  8. 

This  does  not  onite  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Elotiuence 
^ould  1k'  a  very  nangerous  faculty,  if  it  were  always  avnihhle 
for  carryiui;  the  disputed  point,  and  its  possessor  would  re. 
rpiirc  a  portion  of  infallibility,  to  deserve  always  to  come  off 
victor.  A  majority  of  votes  is,  as  our ’Author  admits,  not  the 
only  criterion  of  the  successful  exertion  of  talent.  A  virtuous 
patriot  would  find  iiis  sulVicient  reward  in  those  ^  slow  and  regu- 
^  lated  iKMieBts*  which  would  be  sure  to  result  from  bis  perse* 
veraiicc  in  assailing  a  corrupt  administration.  He  might  con* 
trol  those  whom  lie  could  not  dispossess  of  power ;  he  might 
tletcr  from  attempts  which  he  could  not  frustrate.  He  is  plead¬ 
ing  at  tiie  tribunal  of  his  country,  in  the  audience  of  the  civi- 
liicd  world,  and  surely,  bow  unavailing  soever  may  lie  his  effbrti 
to  accomplish  the  exact  amount  of  good  he  aims  at,  he  has  no 
feeble  iiiducemrnts  to  exert  his  utmost  faculties  on  the  side  of 
tnitli  and  virtue.  He  may  despise  the  plaudits  of  the  mob; 
but  as  he  will  not  n^gnrd  the  interest  whieli  the  English  people 
take  ill  parliamentary  discussions,  in  the  light  of  a  ridiculous  or 
unimportant  characteristic,  so,  he  will  estimate  arigtit  the  im- 
inciise  value  of  the  average  opitiiouH  of  the  people.  In  foch 
the  ideal  orator  wc  are  portraying,  may  more  perfectly  realise 
all  that  our  Author  ascribes  with  considerable  justice  to  the 
exertions  of  Whitbread.  If  lie  cannot  command  a  majority  of 
votes,  he  may  command  a  majority  of  opinions.  He  may  ‘  com* 

*  inand  and  guide  the  sense  of  the  nation 

‘  A  force  ten  times  more  powerful  than  the  House  of  ComraoM, 
because  it  ala*Ays,  directly  or  indirectly*  influences  the  conduct  of 
that  assembly.  To  this  the  proudest  minister  is  forced  to  how  ;  with 
reference  to  this  he  fabricates  every  measure :  a  piece  of  meditated 
tyranny  is  clipped  away  from  this  law  ;  a  patch  of’  desirable  fraud  is 
tom  from  this  arrangement ;  and  corruption  itself  is  quietly  purged 
of  the  most  acrid  particles  of  its  poison.  Such  is  the  power  of  a 
great  moral  check  when  directed  by  an  able  and  honest  man.’ 

How  w  it  Ihefi,  that  so  wide  a  scope  presenting  itself  for  vir¬ 
tuous  ambition,  with  all  that  is  pressing  in  the  occasion,  and 
all  that  is  interesting  in  the  subject,  lor  the  display  of  the  highest 
faculties  of  ratiocination  and  eloquence,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  does  not  furnish  a  counterpart  to  this  ideal  {lortrait } 
In  Uie  meagre  list  of**  Contents*^  to  the  present  volume^  altliongh 
they  comprise  every  name  of  note  in  the  House,  wc  in  vain  look 
for  a  character  of  suflicient  prominence  and  of  suflieient  con- 
aistency,  unless  in  the  distinguished  and  lamentcil  person  above 
rcfcrrcii  to,  to  justify  our  fixing  uiioii  him  the  noble  designation 
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of  tiu'^crplion.  If  in  point  of  capability  and  of  uprightncsH.of 
intt^tion,  tlic  tiistinction  i^  due  to  any  individual,  we  shouhl 
imlinc  to  pa<^s  over  the  preteuj^lons  of  more  popular  declaimcTS, 
to  attest  the  justness  of  the  encomium  passed  by  our  Author 
oil  the  olo<pience  of  Mr.  Wilherforce  as  implying  that  ex¬ 
ception.  We  find  him  strangely  enoui^h  associated  uith  5Ir. 
\Y.  8uiith,  who  is  cliaracteriy.ed  as  having;  ‘  had  the  coura«^e  to 

*  touch  the  awful  nrk  of  the  pure  Ku^lish  Coiistiiutiou,  and 

*  it  is  his  praise,  and  no  slight  praise,  that  he  has  not  utterly 
‘  sunk  ill  the  attempt.’ 


*  To  go  from  the  calm  gooil  sense  of  Mr.  \V.  Sinitk  to  the  cn- 
tliusiastie  declamation  of  Mr.  Wilbcrforcc,  may  seem  to  some  a 
rprj  rapid  transition:  but  those  who  have  watched  the  conduct 
of  these  gentlemen  mutt,  I  think,  see  that  their  object  is  the 
tame,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  be  associated.  He  whose 
wTih  is  to  cmancipute  o^union  frimi  penalty,  will  rejoice  to  hare 
lur  his  companion  the  man  who  has,  though  late  indeed,  so  do* 

aoendy  |deaded  the  Catholic  Cause,  and  who  for  years  stood  forth 
3e  hTq)rc8sihle  Champion  of  the  Rights  of  the  Negro.  Indeetl, 
when  I  consider  the  ardent  and  persevering  struggle  which  Mr. 
Wilherforce  so  long  maintained  against  the  united  strength  of 
power  and  prejudice,  and  contemplate  his  final  success  in  that 
noble  work,  1  feel  it  to  be  a  humiliation  to  descend  to  scan 
petty  deficts,  and  the  mere  errors  of  our  common  humaiiity. 
Who  that  looks  upon  an  abundant  harvest,  ripened  by  the  ray* 
of  a  summer  sun,  will  sit  down  to  calculate  how  ofren  that  sun 
has  been  overclouded  ?  Or,  to  come  more  to  men  and  thinn,  who 
would  estimate  Locke  by  his  prolixity,  or  Shakespeare  by  his 
pom?  Yet  such  is  the  rage  for  analyzing  faults;— the  common 
mind  is  so  much  more  fitt^  to  seize  a  flaw  than  to  comprehend 
an  excellence,  that  a  writer  would  be  thought  most  blind  ami 
partial  who  would  suffer  even  a  saint  to  pass  by  unreprchemled. 
\Vhat  then  can  be  alleged  against  Mr.  Wilherforce  ?  Want  of  decision, 
arising,  some  think  from  timidity,  others  say  from  want  of  high  tnind^ 
edness,  seems  to  be  his  principal  foible.  Often  will  he  support  a 
position  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  to  which  the  House  is  but  ifttlc  ac- 
oistomed,  and  end  (Oh  lame  conclusion !)  in  persuading  almost  every 
mind  but  his  own.  He  has  at  length  however  broke  the  chain  of  his 
scruples,  and  last  Session,  with  a  warmth  of  language  and  manner 
quite  his  own,  unequivocally  recommended  the  abolition  of  penal 
•brtutes  in  matters  of  religion.  The  speeches  indeed  of  Mr.  WiN 
heriorcc  are  among  the  rciy  ft?w  good  things  now  remaining  in  the 
British  Parliament :  his  diction  is  elegant,  ricn,  and  spirited ;  his  tones 
(excuse  some  party-whine)  arc  so  distinct  and  so  mclodiousi  that 
the  most  hostile  ear  hangs  on  them  delighted.  Then  his  address 
*•  so  insinuating  that,  if .  he  talked  nonsense,  you  would  feel 
yourself  obliged  to  hear  him.  I  recollect  that  last  Scssioi^  when 
the  House  hatl  been  tired  night  after  night  witli  discussing  the 
‘•ndlcss  questions  relating  to  Indian  policy,  when  the  commerce 
*'*nd  finances  and  resources  of  our  Oriental '  Empire  bad  exhausted 
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Uie  luDgf  of  ail  the  sneakers,  and  the  patience  of  all  the  auditors^ 
at  that  period  Mr.  Wiiberforce,  with  a  lust  confidence  in  his  powers, 
▼enturcsl  to  broach  the  hacknied  subject  of  Hindoo  conversion. 
He  spoke  three  hours,  but  nobody  seemed  fatigued:  all  indeed 
were  pleased,  some  with  the  ingenious  artifices  of  his  manner, 
but  most  with  the  glowing  language  of  his  heart.  Much  as  I  dif¬ 
fered  from  him  in  opinion,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  delighted 
with  his  eloouence :  and  though  I  w  Uh  most  heartily  that  the 
Hindoos  migiit  be  lefl  to  their  own  Trinity,  yet  1  felt  disposed 
to  agree  with  him,  that  some  good  must  arise  to  the  human  mind 
by  being  engaged  in  a  controversy  which  will  exercise  most  of 
its  faculties.  Mr.  Wiiberforce  is  now  verging  towards  age,  and 
speaks  but  seldom :  he,  however,  never  speaks  without  exciting  a 
wish  that  he  would  say  more:  he  maintains  like  Mr.  Grattan, 
though  not  wiili  quite  the  same  consistency,  a  considerable  respecta¬ 
bility  of  character  by  disdaining  to  mix  in  the  daily  paltry  scjuabblei 
of  party:  he  is  no  hunter  atlcr  place,  though  he  is  a  little  too 
much  haunted  with  a  passion  for  which  he  may  quote  the  authoritj 
of  St«  Paul,  of  pleasing  all  men  and  of  being  all  to  all.  I  wai 
sorry  when,  no  longer  able  to  retain  the  dignity  of  representing 
the  greatest  County  in  the  Kin^om,  he  condescended  to  sit  as 
Member  for  a  petty  Borough.  But  something  roust  be  forgiven 
to  an  old  man  whust  habits  arc  formed.  Parliamert  has  been  to 
him  the  scene  of  all  his  active  exertions,  of  his  pleasures  and 
his  glory.  We  can  pardon  the  old  dramatist  who  goes  every  night 
to  take  his  unviolated  seat  in  the  pit:  we  sympathize  with  the 
old  soldier  who  would  hobble  a  whole  day’s  march  to  see  a  review  i 
and  shall  less  indulgence  be  given  to  the  man  who  shows  a  rather 
extravagant  fondness  to  cling  to  the  place  ennobled  by  the  me¬ 
mory  of  great  men,  now  no  more,  and  endeared  by  tlie  recollec¬ 
tions  of  his  own  triumphs?  1  confess  1  always  look  with  cquil 
respect  and  pleasure  on  this  eloquent  veteran,  lingering  among 
his  bustling  but  far  inferior  posterity ;  and  well  has  he  a  right  to 
linger  on  the  spot  where  he  achieved  one  of  the  greenest  laureb 
that  ever  brightened  in  the  wreath  of  fame:  n  laurel  better  thin 
that  of  the  hero,  as  it  is  not  stained  with  blood  or  tears:  better 
fvcD  Uian  that  of  the  statesman  who  improves  the  civilization  of 
his  country ,  inasmuch  as  to  create  is  more  glorious  than  to  improve. 
And  the  man  whose  labours  abolished  the  Slave-trade,  at  one  blow 
struck  aw*ay.  the  barbarism  of  a  hundred  nations,  and  elevated 
myriads  of  human  beings,  degraded  to  the  brute,  into  all  the 
dignified  capacities  of  civilized  man.  To  have  done  this  is  the 
roost  noble,  as  it  is  the  most  useful  work  which  any  individual 
could  accomplish:  and  in  the  contemplation  of  this  great  achieve¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Wiiberforce  and  his  friends  may  find  full  consolation 
for  all  the  minor  weaknesses  and  failings  of  his  character.’  pp.70— '74> 

A  country  that  has  given  hirtli  to  a  Milton,  a  Newton,  and 
a  Locke,  might  surely  be  siipimsed  to  contain  materials  from 
which  there  might  have  been  franaed  a  DemosthcDes  ?  Whence 
arises,  then,  the  alleged  inferiority  of  modern  eloquence  ?  M  e 
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thint  it  is  i*^  accounted  for,  hy  the  circumstance  on  which 
remarked  in  a  former  article,  that  (he  state  of  society  at 
gn  advanced  period  of  civilization,  renders  men  less  passive 
gubjeets  of  (he  impressions  made  by  poetry  and  eloquence,  and 
multiplies  at  once  the  requisites  and  the  dithculties  of  the  Orator; 
What  our  Author  assigns  ns  the  cimructeristic  tlifference  of  the 
Ko^lisli  and  of  the  Irish  nations, — that  the  latter  ‘  feel  till  they 
‘think,  while  tlioir  neighbour  nation  thinks  till  it  feels’, — will 
illustrate  still  more  forcibly  the  ditference  between  ancient  and 
modern  society.  In  pro{)ortion  as  wealth  and  knowletigc  become 
more  generally  ditrused,  and  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  become  interwoven  with  each  other,  the  stronger 
feelings  are  less  easily  excited,  and  calculation  su|>er8edes  the 
openuion  of  impulse.  Were  Demosthenes  himself  to  arise  from 
the  dust,  indued  with  the  power  of  breathing  into  the  English 
language  all  the  sonorous  majesty  and  vehement  expression  of 
his  native  tireek,  he  would  find  himself  in  far  other  circum- 
fitances  than  those  in  whieh  he  assailed  the  power  of  Philip; 
and  lie  would  have  in  his  audience,  far  less  pliant  and  impressible 
materials  to  work  upon.  When  the  pride  of  the  understanding 
must  first  be  liegiiiled,  before  access  can  be  obtaineil  to  the 
feelings, — when  an  audience  must  be  charmed  into  the  fatigue 
of  sustained  thought,  and  the  attention  be  held  captive  till 
thought  generates  feeling,  the  task  of  the  orator  becomes  in* 
definitely  more  arduous,  lie  must  condescend  to  be  greatly 
indebted  to  superior  knowledge,  and  to  the  power  of  imparting 
with  lucid  clearness  his  own  perceptions,  for  the  clTect  of  his 
eloquence.  The  range  of  his  acquisitions  must  be  proportion* 
ally  extended.  The  learning  of  a  Cicero  would  be  inadequate 
without  some  acquaintance  with  legal  and  financial  details,  and 
all  the  complicated  subjects  of  political  economy.  The  habits 
favourable  to  these  accpiisitions  would  by  no  means  form  part  of 
the  training  of  the  orator  for  the  public  application  of  them. 
We  have  specimens  of  written  eloquence  that  may  bear  com* 
parison  with  the  noblest  relics  of  anti(|uity  ;  but  they  differ 
from  forensic  oratory,  or  they  would  obviously  be  inferior  to 
it.  With  all  these  acquisitions  a  man  may  still  fall  short  of 
attaining  eloquence,  which  though  comprehending  in  itself  so 
high  and  so  numerous  attainments,  is  not  m*cessarily  the  result 
of  the  sum  of  all.  He  'must  have  the  power  of  utterance  ;  he 
must  have  invulnerable  self-possession  ;  and  yet,  though  seem- 
ingly  op|K)sed  to  this,  he  must  have  enthueiaem,  for  unless 
he  at  hast  appear  to  s]>eak  from  the  vehemence  of  feeling, 
the  glow  of  honest  enthusiasm,  his  most  elegant  orations  will 
l>e  unimpressive.  This  enthusiasm  can  1h?  justified  only  by  suf¬ 
ficient  occasion  :  and  -in  fact  it  is  occasion  which  both  excites 
and  develops  the  |)owers  of  genuine  eloquence.  Orators,  like 
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KcnrmU,  must  be  formed  in  the  field  :  they  attain  i^rcutn^ 
only  under  the  iiitliieiice  uf  that  iK'eessity  whii-li  stimulates  tW 
faculties  to  their  lii;^liesl  pitch  of  exertion.  I'nfortunalely,  the 
House*  of  Commons  is  too  well  calculated  to  awaken  connnoii 
and  dei^radini^  associations  in  connexion  with  all  that  is  elevated 
or  airtrtini'  in  oct'asion,  and  to  lower  down  the  nohlcst  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  apathy.  Lastly,  to  retain  asceiuleiicy  over  the  mindi 
of  an  enlii^hleneil  audience,  to  i^ive  reiterated  impressions  tke 
effect  of  permHiiency,  to  make  the  tlioiu'hts  no  less  than  the 
feelinifs  obey  the  force  of  sympathy,  and  to  impart  to  the  art  of 
suasion  tlie  power  of  authority ; — this  one  more  essential  is 
waiitini^,— the  eloquence  of  character,  \Vc  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  eh>quenec  is  never  adapteil  to  sueceetl  irrespectively 
of  Hiametisr :  there  have  been  iiistanct's  in  which  hy  dint  of 
mere  intellectual  energ:y,  a  strong;  and  hiaHsini^  iiiqiression  his 
bt'en  made  on  the  feelings  of  an  audience.  Sincerity  and  coo# 
aistency  with  n'ljard  to  the  |varticular  subjects  of  debate,  will 
sometimes  stand  instead  of  the  inlluence  of  general  character. 
But  as  to  the  p'catcr  part  of  those  topics  wliich  come  within 
the  ransre  of  animated  discussion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  within 
the  House  of  Commons,  hut  especially  out  of  the  House,  a 
relianct*  on  the  inteejity,  a  confidence  in  the  motives  and  desists 
of  the  speaker,  are  indis|s‘iisahly  recpiisite  to  ensure  the  succi'M 
of  the  most  brilliant  elot|uenee.  How  many  circumstances,  tlien, 
conspire  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a  modern  ,l)tMnostheni*s!  la 
vain  on  either  bencli  of  party,  anion^  the  plausible  advocates 
for  pnsletcrinined  mensun*s,  or  the  hostih*  .assailants  of  all  pro- 
i^etl  measures,  shall  we  expect  to  see  a  truly  threat  orator  arise. 
The  littleness  of  party  forbids  it,  and  the  circumscribed  vieWf 
of  t how*  who  arc  merely  |H>litical' men  are  ctpially  fatal  to  the 
cxpao'^ion  of  the  faculties  to  the  hci^it  of  moral  f^raiidciir. 
What  mi^ht  not  uii  individual  achieve  who  should  realise  kl 
bis  own  |>erson  the  sphmdid  combination  ot*  the  fearless  inilc- 
|)cndciu'c,  the  unwcaiietl  encri;),  and  the  cominandinijt  plain 
sense  of  WhitiiHMid,  with  nil  that  is  conciliatory  of  defereocf 
and  veiier.ituHi  in  the  character  of  WilWrforcc.  Let  ns  inini^ifie 
for  a  moment  such  an  individual  |>erseveriii^  in  a  course  of  un- 
deviatin^  ctmsistency  and  inviolate  virtue, — attached  to  no  party, 
llie  tirm  assertor  of  primiples  to  whieh  his  own  life  slioukl 
exhibit  a  prartieal  suhi(H*tioii,  the  inffexihle  assailaut  of  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  which  his  own  cdiaracter  would  funiisli  the  strontteit 
ground  for  coutidciic*e  that  himself  was  incapable  ; — the  {leople 
of  Knc:iaiid  would  have  in  such  a  man  a  champion  of  tlieir 
riglits  and  liberties  whii4i  slnmld  still  make  the  most  corrupt 
or  ilariiiif  intriguer  tn^inblc. 

We  think  the  present  publication  is  on  the  whole  likely  to 
do  good.  It  will  tend  to  promote  a  more  discriiiunating  ap- 
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|H‘iTitttion  of  public  nx'n  ami  to  moderate  the  bigotry  of  party 
(•iitmmtt'a.  '11)0  Author  nriteM  like  u  man  accuittuiued  to  thiuL 
MKimily  and  to  ajK^ik  fnNdy.  'I'here  prevuiU,  we  must  coufesa,  a 
(one  aoinewliat  too  <lo(rmatt(*  — au  uKHumption  of  superiority  whidi 
too  nearly  borders  upon  tiippancy  ;  and  the  laiiiriuire,  thouv^h 
for  the  most  part  forcible  and  idiomatic,  is  not  free  from  that 
ilTtitfttion  of  cureless  ori<;iua|ity  which  marks  the  writint^H  of 
3Ir.  I^'ijjh  Hunt.  I'lie  portraits  are  liowevcr  drawn  in  a 
^ulc  far  above  the  level  of  ordinary  newspaper  criticism  ;  and 
aliliout  venturiiur  to  pronounce  u|v>n  their  uniform  fidelity, 
»e  should  imagine  tliat  ii:  no  instance  is  the  Author  charge¬ 
able  with  palpable  injustice.  lie  i;ives  fiord  Castlcrea§;h 
credit  for  sim^Tity  in  most  of  his  opinioiiH,  <  and  fur  bciu|r 

*  more  free  from  uncandid  evasions  than  most  of  the  political 
‘  aspirants  of  the  day.’  Illr.  Canniiu:^  is  less  respectfully 
cbaracteii/.ed  as  *  a  gentleman  whom  Fortune,  in  a  joke,  has 

*  pushed  above  his  naiural  elevation,  to  he  puintcMl  at  as  the 

*  quintessence  of  wit  aud  9taU*smanship,*  hut  who  *  would  al- 

*  tot^etiier  iiuve  made  au  excellent  first  master  ol  Ftoii.* 
Mr.  (irattaii  is  classed,  thou|;h  not  as  an  c((ual  compeer,  with 
llurke  and  Sheridan — poor  SiM  ridan  !  whoso  moral  diameter 
contrasted  with  his  superlative  genius,  furnishes  another 
strikiii!;  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  ‘  with  the  talents  of  an 

*  anjjel,  a  man  may  he  a  hiol.’  'riiere  is,  we  must  however 

remark,  olFensivc  personality  iu  the  attack  upon  Mr.  (yroker. 
Mr.  Tierney's  political  conduct  is  satiri/csl  with  much  more 
jnstm‘ss  of  severity.  A  very  hi^h  pam'tfvric  is  passed  on  Sir 
Williaiu  8colt,  us  well  as  on  Sir  Samuel  llomllly.  The  Autlior 
spi^aks  also  in  terms  of  warm  applause  ol  Lord  Morpeth,  us 
possessin;^  etjual  claims  with  I iord  Milton,  to  our  regard  on  Uie 
score  of  virtue,  and  very  su|M‘rior  in  point  of  talent,— 

in  fact  as  iMMujjf  ohscured  only  hy  his  own  dillidence.  The 
Author  loses  no  opportunity  ol  testilyiiii;  his  dislike  to  the 
‘  \Vhii:-jdiulan;%.’  His  lordship  is  accordiiij^ly  characterized  ‘  as 
‘  the  least  hauq^lity  aud  repulsive  of  (hat  very  disdi^reeable  body 
‘  of  men’.  In  another  place  he  wishes  to  distinj^uish  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  WhicTi^ism  from  its  professors  ;  a  distinction  must  just 
and  salutary,  could  it  be  impressed  on  the  public  mind,  which 
is  always  too  prone  to  judi^e  of  the  princi[)les  exclusively  by  tlic 
rocn.  .'speaking  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  exclaims, 

‘  Let  not  this  illustrious  name  be  confounded  with  those  dull  and 
pompous  .Aristocrats,  who,  assuming  a  popular  title  for  private  pur* 
poses,  despise  equally  popular  feelings  and  popular  sentiments;  who 
l»nl«(tercd  up  with  heaps  of  wcaltlr,  and  stidened  into  one  compact 
nii«f  by  family  alliance,  with  cold  selfishness  turn  their  backs  at  once 
on  the  Monarcli  and  the  nation,  and  never  think  or  speak  of  the 
psople,  except  perhaps  once  a  Session  to  point  a  sentence,  or  build  a 
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climax.  Arc  such  men  constitutional  advocates  of  a  j^oplc’s  rightii 
arc  they  even  a  healthy  part  of  the  body  politic  of  Lnglund  ?  Kqi 
they  are  indolent  and  indurated  tumours,  equally  daiij^crous  by  their 
stay  or  their  removal,  but  which  it  is  the  interest  both  of  the  King  and 
People  to  sotlen  or  disperse  lu  much  as  |K)8sible  by  their  united  skill 
and  energy.  They  arc  the  |M)werful  obstacle  in  the  way  of  lU 
reform,  yet  dare  to  retain  a  name  which  throw's  shame  and 
consistency  on  all  their  actions  and  all  their  sentiments.  Let  me 
except  one  eminent  character  **  who  bears  no  token  of  these  sable 
streams,*’  though  sometimes  ingulfed  in  their  general  vortex.  For 
Tx>rd  Holland  it  is  impossible  uot  to  feel  the  deepest  respect:  hii 
open  disposition  and  honest  feelings  remind  one  every  moment  of 
his  great  relative;  while  his  tine  good  sense,  enlarged  and  liberalized 
into  philosophy,  shows  that  if  his  talents  are  not  so  prodigious  as  those 
of  his  uncle,  they  arc  at  least  of  the  same  sterling  nature.’  pp.  *25, 26. 

Mr.  Horner  is  higtily  ami  yet  |H'rhaps  inadequately  appreciated; 
but  the  Author  puts  forth  all  his  strength  on  tlie  character  which 
is  reserve<l  for  the  concluding  portrait,  Mr.  Whitbread.  Since 
Uie  Author's  Kketcli  was  written,  that  truly  indc|NMident  and  faith¬ 
ful  representative  of  the  people,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  over- 
\vn>ught  energies ;  and  his  eiu  oiniuin  has  been  most  emphati¬ 
cally  pronounced  by  fellow  senators,  to  whom  in  his  parliamen¬ 
tary  careiT,  he  was  a  sincere  and  formitlable  op|M)ncnt.  'I'hc  loss 
which  the  nation  has  sutVered  in  his  death,  wc  do  not  pretend  to 
estimate. 


Art.  IV.  The  French  Preacher  ;  or  Sermons  translated  from  the  nioit 
eminent  French  Divines,  Catholic  and  Protestant;  with  Iliogra- 
phical  Notices  of  the  Authors,  and  a  concise  Account  of  other 
distinguished  Orators  of  the  French  Pulpit.  To  which  is  pre¬ 
fixed,  an  Historical  View  of  the*  Rcformeil  Church  of  France, 
from  its  Origin  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Ingram  Cobbin.  8vo. 
pp.l.  .'>(>*2.  Price  14s.  Black,  1816. 

T^ITIIIN  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  the  French  Ian- 
guage,  from  a  mere  superficial  accomplishment,  has  in 
this  country  become  a  real  and  a  favourite  study  ;  and  among 
those  who  have  thus  exploreil  its  treasures,  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  have  matle  themselves  familiar  with  what  is  commonly, 
though  somewhat  nfli'ctedly,  termed  the  Eloquence  of  the  French 
Puljiit.  Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  naturalize 
among  us  the  sermons  of  the  French  Divines ;  but  they  have, 
in  gt'iieral,  been  decidetl  failures,  and  it  is  no  compliment  to 
THr.  C'obbin  to  say,  that  with  the  exception  of  Robinsou'a 
Saurin,  his  is  by  far  the  bc'st;  for  in  truth  we  arc  not  acquainted 
with  any  other  to  which  even  the  faint  and  languid  praise  of 
respectable  execution  can  be  justly  awarded.  Though  we  may 
have  occasion  to  din’cr  frooi  Mr.  C.  in  some  points,  and  in  others 
to  indicate  such  corrections  as  his  work  may  apjK'ar  to  us  to 
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UiVt),  >vc  shall  not  lienitate  to  expros;*  our  opinion  that  lie  has 
prtHluceil  nil  intrre^lin*;  volume. 

i'lie  very  nature  of  his  undertaking  presenteil  to  Mr.  Cobbin 
anohslacle,  which,  since  it  seems  to  us  nearly  insurmountable, 
it  cdiinot  b(*  injurious  to  him  to  say  that  he  has  not  in  our 
o^iinioii  Miriiicunted.  In  order  to  fjive  an  adequate  represen- 
uiiuii  of  the  powers  and  ]wiculiaritii*s  of  the  masters  of  pulpit - 
oratory  in  Prance,  it  is  nect^ssary  to  make  their  style  and 
mtMu'r  the  subjects  of  close  and  continued  investi^tion,  and 
to  routine  tlie  attention  to  one  or  two  instead  of  diverting  it  to 
a  considerable  numb  >r.  Mr.  C.'s  plan  was  diflerent,  and  indeed 
considerint;  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  French  Inn^ua^e,  it 
was  scarcely  worth  his  while  to  restrict  himself;  hut  hence  has 
arisen  an  unavoidable  defect  in  the  sameness  of  style  which 
|H.Tvades  the  coni|>ositiuns  of  men  originally  as  different  in  their 
modes  of  expression,  us  in  their  iiumes. 

A  tpiesiior.  of  some  imporlancx*  mi^ht  in  this  place  be  advan- 
U§;eously  discussed,  but  it  would  tempt  us  beyond  our  limits, 
and  wc  must  content  ourselves  with  barely  stating  it.  Are  the 
l’ul|»il  divines  of  France  proper  models  for  Enjjlish  preachers  ? 
Wf*  feel  no  hesitation  whatever  in  ^ivin^  this  question  our 
decided  ueic>itive  ;  tliey  are  too  artificial,  and  artifice  in  the  pulpit 
is  a  cjn!inul  vice;  even  their  richest  beauties  are,  excepting  in 
ilic  instance  of  perhaps  not  more  than  one  individual,  of  so  rhe- 
torioal  a  nature,  as  to  make  them  dangerous  though  captivating 
tnodt'U.  Our  best  English  divines  arc  safer  and  higher  objects 
of  imiiaiion;  their  cast  of  thought  is  more  sound;  their  elo¬ 
quence  is  eiprally  impressive,  and  at  the  same  lime  more  simple, 
vigurous,  and  true.  But  we  shall  pass  at  once  to  Mr.  C.*a  Intro- 
duelioii.  and  his  brief  commentary  on  llie  preachers  of  France. 

Mr.  Cobbiifs  Introduction  is  interesting,  and  his  observations 
•rc  generally  just ;  but  we  must  take  leave  to  differ  from  him 
wlien  he  joins  in  the  opinion  which  ascribes  to  Bourdaloue  ^  the 
*  ^lury  of  reforming  the  French  Pulpit/  It  has  happened  in  thia 
cue,  as  in  most  otlier  cases,  that  the  praise  which  really  bclouga 
lo  men  of  an  inferior  class,  has  been  unjustly  assigned  to  the 
man  who,  though  by  no  means  the  first  to  reform  the  pulpit,  yet 
unquestionably  went  far  bey  ond  the  first  reformers.  The  earlier 
tnd  ruder  of  the  Frencli  Preachers,  mingled  in  their  strange 
harangues  the  most  incongruous  images  and  expressions;  they 
vere  frequently  indecent,  and  always  on  the  hunt  after  a  jest ; 
hut  in  the  midst  of  their  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  wc  may  some¬ 
times  find  passages  of  great  brilliancy  and  power.  Menot, 
Btrlet,  Meyssier,  Raiilin,  Mailliard,  Ferrier,  Clcree,  with 
others  of  the  same  cast,  were  the  favourites  of  tlie  people:  their 
^'loquence  was  rustic,  too  often  unintelligible  and  absurd;  but 
^t  the  same  time  it  was  suited  to  their  hearers,  and  at  least  on 
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tlifin  it  producoil  a  ^tronc^  impression.  It  would  be  easy  tt 
ffelcet  from  a  i^reat  number  of  extracts  now  lyiui^  l>cfore  tn, 
«|>ecimenii  of  the  t^ro^w^'st  biitfoonery,  and  the  most  incredible 
fiDHiirdity;  hut  we  prefer  layiiii^  before  our  French  readers,  t 
passage  from  a  funeral  oration,  delivered  in  1614,  at  the  ob^ 
rfuiea  of  the  celebrated  Crillon,  by  the  Ji*suit  Benins^.  Tbe 
composition  is  of  a  most  whtiiiaical  kind,  a  mixture  of  st^riout* 
ness  and  burletipie;  but  there  are  in  it  pussat^cs  of  great  heiutj 
and  vigour. 

*  11  ne  pouvoit  ic  tcnir  sous  le  toil  d’une  niaison,  ^  I’abri  d'une 
Cento,  sous  l*ombrc  d*unc  courtine;  uux  ebnmps,  a  la  campagne, 
nu  iour,  a  Terte,  au  soldi,  nu  bale,  au  serein  ;  inon  Crilton,  le 
pied  toujours  en  l*air,  ou  sur  I'etricr,  la  tetc  sous  le  del  aui  itok 
son  pavilion  et  son  dais.  La  voluptc  ne  l*a  jamuis  colle  a  la  tcrre, 
Ics  delices  nc  I'ont  jamais  collete.  Get  Annibal  ne  s'cst  point 
arrete  a  Gapoue ;  ee  Samson  n’a  point  perdu  sa  force  au  giron  de 
Ibililn;  cet  Acbille  nc  changea  jamais  le  pourpoint  en  une  vette 
feminine,  cel  Ilcrcule  nc  quitta  jamais  son  ep6c  pour  prendre 
line  (|uenouille*  Telle  (;toit  la  hnutesse  de  son  cccur,  qu*il  eUM 
supeneur  a  toutes  les  ditficultes  &  encombres  qui  l*accueilloient. 

*  A  quoi  e:i  venons  nous.  Messieurs?  Lour  Dieu  evdllons  noui, 
rt  pensons  a  ceci;  Crillon  esl  inort,  4:  il  nous  faut  niourir.  11  n*y 
a  lioinme  si  buut  inonti',  que  la  mort  ne  desar^onne;  si  htut 
pt Tcbi*,  quVllc  ne  eulhule  en  has;  si  bicn  nrnie  a  blancetdeott, 
quVlle  ne  perce ;  si  bien  retraiidie  et  barricade*,  qu’elle  nc  renvene. 
La  niorl  est  celte  Ate  (LHomerc,  qui  se  promene  ot  danse  sur  Is 
litc  des  homines;  la  mort  est  le  glaive  de  Damocles,  qui,  lorsqne 
nous  banquettons  et  passons  nos  jours  en  plaisirs  et  en  quelque 
joyeux  ileduit.  nous  pend  sur  la  tele.' 

To  this  race  miccceded  a  class  of  men  inferior  in  genius  and 
vigour,  and  of  cohler  feelings,  but  of  far  purer  taste.  'I'be  re¬ 
presentatives  of  this  class  arc  Scnault  and  l)c  Lingendes.  With 
the  former  we  have  no  ucijuaintance,  but  we  possess  the  Litia 
hermoiiH  of  the  latter,  who  was  always  accustomeil  to  write 
them  in  that  language  though  he  delivered  them  in  French. 
Two  octavo  volumes  in  the  mmleni  garb  also  lie  before  us, 
but  tlicy  are  notliing  more  than  inditVerent  translations  of  some 
ot  tbu  Ijitin  originals.  Senaultis,  we  iNdieve,  in  higher  estima* 
tioii  than  De  Liiigtuules,  but  bis  works,  tlioiigh  sutliciently 
common,  have  luA  fallen  in  our  way.  We  shall  now  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  our  precetling  obstTvalions,  insert  an  iin  trail  slated 
extract  from  the  original  liUtin  of  the  last  named  divine;  it 
forms  part  of  the  exordium  ot  liis  second  sermon  on  the  Trans- 
tiguration. 

“  Sentio  C’bristinni  animus  iiitus  mibi  tenereseerc,  &  quo- 
“  damnuxlo  rapi,  occursu  nrodigiorum  qua*  hoilie  intiieor. 

**  tima  qiiadam  Imtitia  nu*  abripit,  eorque  ineiim,  saneta  qiitdaiu 
ublectatione  aneciuui  conticesecre  non  potest.  Videturniihi 
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^  caelum  aniplius  quani  pro  more  ilhiminattiiiii  ac  noscio  an  vcl 
«  Sol  in  terras  descenilerit,  vcl  hodierniis  dies  pepcrcrit  i^eniinos 
^  Soles :  Thabur  S  Herman  in  nomine  tuo  exultabunt, 
Dclectatio  ita  universalis  est  iit  ipsi  t'tiam  nioiiUs  similes 
sunt  ni^niculis  tpii  exultant  et  saltitant  in  cainpo.  Hermou 
^  quideni  in  Cliristi  Haptismo,  in  ilia  Patris  voce,  Hie  cut 
**  fSliHM  mens  diiectuSf  quae  priiuuin  amliri  eccplt.  Nunc  auteiu 
<<  cxultal  tt  hetitia  perlunditur  Tliabor,  diviuus  ^  sanctus  ille 
^  moiis,  non  minus  florin,  ac  splendoris  natione,  quetn  in^eiiti 
^  altitudine  suhlitnis  :  do  ^atia  euim  cum  ccelo  certat :  Thalnir 
quippe,  ut  ait  St.  llieron.  in  Oscam  ;  idem  est  ipiod  lumen 
**  vfnien;i.  At  enim  nonne  mutatus  est  omniiio  in.  Paradisum  ? 

“  elaritas  su|>erat  cieli  claritatem  ;  illius  iiieohe,  non  mi- 
^  iiores  sunt;  t^loria  est  major;  si  statuantur  in  illo  Taber- 
**  nacula  quae  S.  Petrus  optabat,  terra  plusquam  valebit  quam 
cerium;  illic  Filins  Dei  accipit  testimonium  sua^  divinitatis  ; 

“  Fjus  corpus  experimantum  faeit  vestitus  gloria' ;  Moyses  reeipit 
“  elfiTtiim  postuiationis  sua?;  Klias  zeli  sui  premium;  Petrus 
^  fidri;  Jacobus  animatur  ad  moriendiim  ante  cetcros  omiu^ 

“  Apostolus  pro  eonfessiomi  divinitatis  Ma^istri  sui,  enjus  red- 
ditur  testis ;  Joannes  videt  ac  audit,  quod  aliquando  tonabit 
notius  quam  pracdicabit  cum  admiratione  universarum.'* 

\Ve  have  not  made  any  particular  selection  of  this  passac^e^ 
tod  whatever  be  its  defects,  it  may  serve  to  shew  that  a  revo¬ 
lution  bad  taken  place  in  the  public  mind,  and  that  a  new  stylo 
of  preachinj'  ha<l  been  introduced  before  the  rise  of  Hourdaloue. 
Indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  merit  of  this  last  men¬ 
tioned  ami  celebrated  man,  has  been  somewhat  overrated.  It  is 
idmitted  even  by  his  most  decided  partisans,  that  he  is  deficient 
in  unction.  To  us  he  seems  exceedingly  dry;  and  his  reason¬ 
ing  powers  do  not  appear  to  deserve  half  of  what  has  been  said 
in  their  praise.  But  we  are  anticipating,  and  must  return  to 
our  Author’s  introduction. 

Mr.  C.  furnishes  us  with  several  extracts  from  the  sermons  of 
k  Joune,  in  illustration  of  the  poverty  and  absurdity  of  the 
»tyle  of  preaching  which  was  popular  in  the  earlier  times;  but 
though  the  passages  quoted  arc  sufliciently  ridiculous,  ho 
should  have  added,  that  in  other  parts  of  his  discourses,  Ic  Jeiinc 
sbowh  himself  capable  of  better  things,  and  that  he  is  by  no 
roetas  to  be  confounded  with  the  Andres  and  Honores  of  the 
Mr.  C.  proceeds  to  make  some  general  and  judicious 
ol^orvations  on  the  great  orators  of  the  French  Pulpit.  Wo 
however,  that  he  had  not  called  Massillon  ‘  energetic.* 
If  the  Word  be  used  in  its  original,  but  very  unusual  sense, 
admit  that  he  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  correct  in  its  appli- 
^tioD ;  but  if  he  apply  it  in  its  common  and  conventional 
nicining,  it  appears  to  us  unhappily  chosen.  Massillon  is 

Vol.M.N.s.  S 
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decidedly  deficient  in  what  is  usually  understood  by  energy; 
he  is  too  much  incumbered  by  his  richness,  and  his  redundancy 
impedes  the  freeness  of  his  movements.  VVe  should  call  Junius 
energetic;  but  what  can  be  more  at  variance  than  the  style  of 
Junius  and  that  of  Massillon?  Voltaire  is  quoted  by  Mr, 
Cobbin  in  explanation  of  what  is  usually  termed  the  tfyb 
re/ngif. 

•  The  defects  of  the  language  of  the  Calvinistical  Pastors/  he 
remarks.  *  originated  in  their  copying  the  incorrect  phrases  of  the 
first  Reformers.  Moreover,  almost  every  one  of  them  htvkg 
been  brought  up  at  Sauinur»  in  Poitou,  Dauphinc^,  or  Languedoc, 
they  retaiued  the  vicious  modes  of  speaking  peculiar  to  each 
province/ 

It  might  have  been  added  to  this,  that  tliere  Is  about  many 
of  those  who  were  expatriated,  a  sort  of  constraint  and  stiffiNes, 
nil  air  of  translation,  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  a  mta 
speaking  in  a  tongue  not  strictly  vernacular.  •  Saiirin,  for  ia- 
stance,  is  little,  if  at  all,  liable  to  the  objections  here  made  by 
Voltaire  against  the  style  of  the  Protestant  divines.  He  hid 
resided  in  France  but  for  a  short  time ;  he  had  frequented  the 
best  company,  he  was  no  doubt  conversant  with  thejpurest  writers 
of  French  literature,  and  yet  any  one  may  discern  a  conskkr- 
able  difference  to  his  disadvantage  between  his  style  and  thit 
of  Massillon.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Not  certaialy 
upon  the  grounds  assigned  by  Voltaire  ;  for  in  his  sense,  Sauna 
could  scarcely  be  deemed  provincial.  But  as  it  appears  to  m, 
from  the  fa^t  that  he  had  not  in  his  exile  the  proper  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  cultivating  by  perpetual  practice,  the  true,  rmy, 
idiomatic,  easy,  conversatiou  stjle  which  is  best  suited  to  every 
species  of  eloquence. 

In  a  note  to  a  subsequent  page,  we  have  a  just  and  poiated 
reprehension  of  the  contemptible  misrepresentations  in  Lem- 
priere's  Universal  Biography.  The  character  of  Romaine  n 
'Very  |>owerfully  vindicated,  and  very  beautifully  touched  bf 
Mr.  Cobbin ;  indeed,  he  excels  in  this  species  of  writing,  ana 
thougli  it  has  not  much  to  do  either  with  his  introduction,  or 
witli  our  review  of  it,  we  cannot  help  quoting  from  another 
note  his  description  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Laving^on,  of 
Bideford. 

*  (He)  always  read  his  sermons,  yet  no  preacher  was  ever  mors 
useful,  nor  did  ever  any  preacher  more  powerfully  fix  the  attentioQ 
of  his  auditory.  This  was  the  more  singular,  as  he  cultivated  none 
of  the  alluring  charms  of  oratory.  He  had  a  6ne  figure,  bat  it 
always  remained  immoveable ;  a  commanding  countenance,  bat  ho 
never  gave  it  expression ;  a  deep  voice,  but  he  never  varied  it* 
tones.  The  com^ition  of  his  sermons  was  perfectly  simple,  the 
matter  oontained  neither  profound  ratiocination,  nor  Uie  soariD^ 
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Oighu  of  fancy.  In  thort^  he  had  not  any  of  the  adventitious  aids 
of  the  orator,  and  yet  no  orator  ever  excelled  him  in  the  effect  of  hia 
(liiCOHrsef ;  nor  was  that  effect  nroduced  by  a  fal8e  humility,  a  fei^^neil 
aft^tion,  or  the  audacities  of  Antinoroiaiium ;  he  always  supported 
the  authority  of  a  teacher,  observed  the  strictest  propriety  tn  the 
choice  of  epithets,  and  generally  dwelt  on  practical  or  experimenta 
theology.  The  secret  of  bis  success  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
under  tlie  divine  blessing,  to  the  originality  of  his  thoughts,  to  the 
limplicity  of  his  illustrations,  to  the  solemnity  of  his  manner,  and 
to  the  holiness  of  his  life.  He  had  always  something  new;  hit 
hearers  always  understood  him,  he  always  preached  **  as  a  dying  man 
to  dyin^  men,”  and  his  life  was  known  every  where  to  shed  a  lustre 
upoo  hw  ministry.  He  was  uniformly  the  same  man.  **  He  feared 
(iod  alway.’*  Many  of  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  as  a  minister, 
hsve  been  spent  by  the  translator  under  Lavington’s  hospitable  roof, 
and  he  liaii  numerous  opportunities  of  observing  this  inestimable 
preaclier.  It  was  in  the  closet  that  he  became  sreat  for  the  pulpit. 
Frequently  have  his  aged  limbs  shufffed  along  by  me  writer^s  chamber 
at  break  of  day,  from  his  own  chamber  to  his  study,  and  then  for 
several  hours  before  breakfast  he  communed  with  his  God,  and 
prepared  those  discourses  which  then  delighted  his  young  friend 
tnd  the  people,  and  of  which  many  have  since  delighted  the  world.’ 

We  cannot  resist  the  inclination  that  we  feel  to  furtlier 
currency  to  the  following  strictures,  part  of  a  just  comment  on 
the  corrupted  taste  of  the  present  day. 

*  While  introducing  these  observations  on  modes  of  preaching,’ 
nyt  Mr.  Cobbin,  *  the  translator  embraces  the  opportunity  to  bear 
testisBony  against  that  pernicious  taste  which  too  much  prevails  m 
the  present  day,  and  which  threatens  to  banish  all  real  eloquence 
IVoin  the  English  pulpit.  A  disgusting  familiarity  or  noisy  decla¬ 
mation,  begins  universally  to  prevail ;  and  where  both  of  these  exist,. 
oreKher  of  them,  a  congregation  is  sure  to  be  gathered.  In  some  soli¬ 
tary  instances,  real  eloquence  and  sound  sense  arc  appreciated;  and  a 
few  discerning  hearers  will  listen  to  nothing  but  the  truth  preached 
ia  its  natural  simplicity,  but  the  thoughtless  crowd  are  to  be  attracted 
only  by  eccentricity,  chit  chat,  colloquial  freedoms,  bombast,  or 
lennons  seasoned  with  a  few  favorite  doctrines.’ 

Mr.  Cobbin  lies  under  a  mistake  when  he  mentions,  in  his 
Preface,  the  scarceness  of  the  works  of  French  divines,  and' 
the  difiicuitv  of  procuring  them.  The  scarceness  is  not  quite 

threat  as  he  represents  it,  if  we  may  trust  our  own  experience, 
umI  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  is  exceedingly  exaggerated. 
There  arc  of  course  difficulties  and  uncertainties  connected 
with  importation,  but  these  are  not  greater  in  the  instance  of 
i^ks,  than  in  the  case  of  other  articles.  Mr.  Cobbin  should 
have  considered,  that  these  statements  tend  to  confirm  and 
^anec  the  evil  of  which  he  complains.  Besides,  he  is  incor- 
in  some  of  his  infmnation ;  the  works  of  Dotsuet,  Mas- 
•‘Hon,  and  Poulle,  (erroneously  called  here  La  Poulle,)  are 
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quite  ^  common  as  those  of  Bounlaloue.  Poulla  has 
understand  been  renublishcd  \Tlthln  a  few  years ;  Massillon  hu 
also  been  reprintea  by  Renouard,  a  very  handsome  edition  In 
8vo.  1810;  and  Rossuet  Is  we  believe  in  course  of  republieatloii. 
We  would  however  recommend  theological  students  to  content 
themselves  with  his  Sermons  in  17  vols.  l^mo.  or  wltli  a  seise* 
tion  from  them  in  one  volume,  as  Mr.  Cobhln  states,  but  as  we 
think  in  three  volumes ;  for  eitlier  we  arc  wrong  in  our  recoU 
lection,  or  s|>cak  of  a  diderent  work. 

From  tlio  works  at  large  of  this  writer,  tliero  is  a  very  ex* 
cellent  and  comprehensive  selection  by  the  Abb6  Sauvigny, 
in  10  vols.  8vo.  which  will  give  the  inquirer  a  very  adequate 
notion  of  Bossuef  s  powers  and  peculiarities  as  a  controvertist 
That  those  powers  were  of  the  very  highest  order,  no  man 
of  common  judgement  will  venture  to  question ;  but  that  they 
are  completely  debased  and  neutralized  by  those  pcculiarides, 
no  impartial  examiner  will  feel  disposed  to  deny.*  When 
writing  against  the  Protestants,  his  principal  argument  is 
drawn  from  their  ^  variations,*  and  his  collateral  reasonings 
form  such  a  mass  of  intangible  and  perplexing  subtleties,  as 
set  an  anUigonist  at  defiance.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more 
decisive  of  the  su))eriority  of  their  cause,  than  the  genenl 
character  of  the  Protestant  writers  of  that  day.  They  put 
aside  all  minor  considerations,  discard  all  puny  and  paltering 
dialectics,  reject  every  tiling  in  the  shape  of  sophistry,  and  take 
tlieir  stand  on  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture,  on  the  fair  exercise 
of  reason,  and  on  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind. 
Let  any  one  take  up  Bossuefs  refutation  of  Paul  Ferry,  and 
compare  it  with  Claude's  master-piece,  the  “  RUpotue  i 

Kouet or  let  him  read  after  it  the  rich  and  racy  “  BoucUer 

de  ia  JFoi/"  of  old  Pierre  du  Moulin,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
fbnu  a  pretty  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  side  on  which  sound 
reasoning  and  plain  dealing  lie.  Bossuct  has  been  very  hardly 
(k^alt  with  in  this  country ;  none  of  his  works  have  made  their 
appearance  in  decent  English. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  two  great 
ornaments  of  the  French  Pulpit  should  have  found  in  this 
country  the  very  worst  of  Translators.  Dickson  has  translated 
Massillon  in  a  style  of  ignorant  vulgarity ;  and  Jerningbam 
(strangely  complimented  by  Mr.  Cobbin  as  ^  a  respectable  tranf* 
^  lator')  has  dressetl  up  Bossuct  in  a  garb  which  bears  about  as 
much  resemblance  to  the  original,  as  a  harlequin's  jacket  does 
to  the  Roman  toga.  Mr.  Cobbin  will  do  well  not  to  quote 
Kelt  again  as  an  authority,  in  matters  of  criticism ;  his  owi 
opinion  is  entitled  to  respect,  but  it  derives  no  addition  of  eri* 
tical  weight  from  being  coupled,  on  the  subject  of  Bossuet,  with 
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Ihit  of  the  author  of  the  superficial  Elements  of  general 
Knowledge.” 

Before  we  disiuisa  this  part  of  IMr.  C.’s  work,  we  would 
niention  an  additional  circuiustance  in  the  life  of  Bossuet,  which 
is  Tory  little  known.  The  Lady  inentioiied  in  the  biography  of 
Bossuet,  (page  140),  as  having  be«Mi  contracted  to  him,  is  stated 
to  have  been  actually  his  wife ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  was 
in  tlie  secret  possession  of  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope.  A 
literary  character  of  some  celebrity,  St.  llyaciuthe,  has  been 
6up})osed  to  be  the  son  of  Bossuet.  Since  writing  this  sentence, 
wc  have  been  able  to  recollect  our.  authority  for  a  part  of  this 
statement. — ^  At  this  part  of  the  English  history,  Mr.  Carte  iu- 

<  troduccs  an  anecdote  so  extraordinary  that  it  merits  admission, 

<  although  it  belongs  to  a  later  age.  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Mcaux, 

*  had,  he  says,  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  to  marry.  This 

<  was  {iroduced  and  verified  liefore  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 

<  who,  as  the  rapporteur  of  the  cause  told  Mr.  Carte,  adjudged 

<  the  Bishop's  estate  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  allowed  them 
‘  to  be  legitimate.'* 

The  ‘  liistorical  view  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,* 
is  an  interesting  and  comprehensive  sketch ;  but  wc  confess 
that  it  seems  to  us  out  of  its  place,  .  It  would,  we  think,  be  much 
better  to  publish  it  with  enlargements  and  elucidations,  as  a 
separate  work.f  We  have  no  space  for  an  adequate  abridgement, 
and  must  pass  it  by  with  a  reference  to  a  very  singular  specimen 
of  mistranslation.  When  the  death  of  the  too  I'clebrat^  Car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu  was  announced  to  Louis  XI II,  the  latter,  who 
probably  rejoiced  in  his  emancipation  from  the  control  of  his 
tyrannical  minister,  coldly  rejoined,  Voild  un  grand  politique 
mart and  this  is  strangely  rendered  by  Mr.  Cobbin,  ‘‘  it  it 
“  o  great  political  death  /”  Even  had  Mr.  C.  been  ignorant  of 
the  diiTcrence  between  mort  politique  and  politique  morf,  he 
might  surely  have  been  aware  that  mort  being  feminine,  would 
require  the  feminine  termination  in  the  adjectives.  At  page  102, 
we  find  ‘  the  treatment  of  the  Pastors  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  original  word  is  traitement,  which  means  §alary. 

It  will  not  be  expected  from  us  that  we  should  go  through  tlic 
whole  of  the  various  matter  of  which  the  body  of  the  volume  is 
made  up.  Fifteen  sermons  are  given  from  as  many  different 
aathors ;  and  to  each  is  prefixed  a  short  critical  biography.  Wc 
shall  enumerate  the  subjects  and  the  preachers.  Catholic 
Divines — Bossuet,  on  Providence;  Flechier,  on  Christmas 

^  Andrews’s  Continuation  of  Henry’s  History  of  Great  Britain* 
Vol.  I.  Page  377.  Note. 

,  t  This  suggestion  Mr.  €.  has  we  find  so  far  anticipated,  that  ha 
since  published  the  Historical  View  by  itself  in  a  5s.  volume. 
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Day;  DoimUloue,  on  the  Passion  ^of  Jesus  Christ;  MassiRos 
the  day  of  IViiteeost ;  Cheininais,  the  diHiculty  of  SaWatk>n; 
Poulle,  the  Prodigal  Son ;  Ik^aiivain,  the  vanity  of  huniQ 
thinits;  Rue»  {la  Rne)  the  Dyiii^  Sinner;  Peoelon,  Plan  of  a 
Sermon.  Protestant  Divines — /Vhbadie,  the  Sacrihoe  af 
Abraham;  Mouchoii,  God  manifested  by  Jesiis  Christ ;  Hoot, 
the  ISvinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Fauchoiir,  the  waives  of  Sin  binI 
the  regard  of  Grace;  Dumont,  the  Heliever  pressing  forward; 
Guillebi*rt,  the  sulheieney  of  g^race ;  Claude,  the  sealinc^  of  the 
Spirit.  ‘  A  concise  accoiUit  of  F rench  Preatdiers*  is  sulijoined ; 
\¥hich  mii^)t  be  iMdari^ed  hy  the  addition  of  several  names  fir 
superior  in  merit  to  manv  here  set  down. 

With  resj>ect  to  the  seWtion  of  s^Tmons  made  by  BIr.  Cobbin, 
we  believe  it  to  be  judicious  ;  in  one  or  two  instances,  we  could 
have  wislied  for  tbe  snltstitution  of  favourites  of  our  own ;  but 
this  is  mentioned  merely  as  matter  of  private  preference,  and  not 
with  any  intention  of  detracting  from  the  propriety  of  Mr.  C.’s 
decision.  In  the  two  or  three  extracts  that  we  shall  make  for 
the  purimse  of  giving  a  fair  sample  of  the  execution  of  the  work, 
vre  ahall  prefer  Uie  sennons  of  preachers  who  are  less  generally 
known. 

Tinioleon  Cheminuis  w  as  a  man  of  great  powers  and  popu¬ 
larity  ;  he  entered  very  early  upon  his  public  labours,  Hud  died 
oxhaustiMl  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty-nine.  His  published 
sennons  display,  with  some  de<tiictions,  eonsiderable  excellence. 
They  are  eloquent,  but  somewhat  supf'riicial ;  and  while  we 
aomeiimt^  meet  with  passages  of  genuine  force  and  h^lin^, 
we  find,  in  other  parts,  specimens  of  the  most  insipid  wor<tines8. 
If  we  were  called  upon  to  produce  an  example  of  perfect  6a- 
rardaye,  we  do  not  know  where  we  could  more  eflectually  seek 
for  it  than  in  the  opening  of  his  third  division  of  a  sermon  Sur 
la  Fite  tie  Payuen;  in  which  he  tries  to  work  up  a  kind  of  dn- 
initic  scene,  with  a  jingling  Latin  chonis  at  the  end  of  every 
pause.  The  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  sermons, 
contains  a  proposal  to  abolish  the  system  of  divisions  and  sub¬ 
divisions,  and  to  preach,  ns  it  should  seem,  without  arrangemeiit. 
This  scheme,  or  rather  scheme,  schmus  to  us  neither  ori¬ 
ginal  nor  advisable ;  and  by  its  adoption,  either  entirely  or  hi 
part,  some  of  Cheminais's  sermons  are  not  a  little  injured. 
From  the  diseoursc-s  of  this  divine,  Mr.  Cobbin  has  translated 
one  on  “  The  diniciilty  of  Salvation,*'  from  Matthew  vii.  14. 
We  quote  the  eomnumeement  of  the  Third  Fart. 

•  You  will  he  yet  more  convinced,  Sirs,  of  the  truth  that  I  preach  to 
yoo,  if  you  conskier  the  exalted  perfection  of  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ, 
joined  with  the  extreme  weakness  of  man  m  the  state  of  corrupt 
nature.  For  truly  the  religion  that  wc  ptofcss,  says  St.  AugUSUlH  “ 
uot  a  sluggish  ana  mactlvc  rcligioD. 
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•  It  demands  from  us  a  love  of  God,  which  includes  a  preference 
10  absolute,  that  neither  relations,  nor  friends,  nor  health,*  nor  honour^ 
can  snatch  it  away,  when  solicited,  I  will  not  say  to  give  up  our  re* 
but  even  to  violate  the  least  of  the  commandments  A  pre* 
ference  so  universal  that  it  influences  all  the  habits  of  the  life,  and 
all  the  articles  of  the  law.  It  requires  a  love  of  our  neighbour  so 
gioerous,  that  it  forgets  the  most  atrocious  injuries,  that  it  pardons 
theo),  not  only  outwardly  in  not  executing  vengeance,  but  inwardly 
by  stifling  in  the  heart  all  the  feelings  which  give  birth  to  it.  It 
ffnims  a  faith  which  makes  the  Christian  ready  to  lay  his  head  upon 
the  scafTold ;  a  renunciation,  a  denial  of  himself,  which  influences 
him  to  pluck  out  the  eye  that  offends  him,  a  chastity  which  not  only 
deprives  him  of  unlawful  pleasures,  but  prevents  him  even  from  de¬ 
siring  them,  from  thinking  upon  them;  an  entire  renunciation  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world.  It  wills  that  we  should  be  persuadeil  that 
those  art'  happy  who  suffer,  who  weep,  who  are  poor,  persecuted^ 
ciliunniated ;  and  that  on  the  contrary  we  should  consider  the  rich, 
men  of  pleasure,  those  w'ho  are  honoured  and  blessed  with  worldly 

Srosperity,  as  unhappy.  It  requires  that  we  should  rather  be  re- 
uced  to  poverty,  than  do  the  least  injury  to  our  neighbour;  and  all 
this.  Sirs,  is  absolutely  obligatory.* 

The  Abhe  Poullc  is  the  most  brilliant  and  sparkling  of  all  the 
French  divines ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  very  inferior  to 
Bos.Huct  and  Massillon  in  the  higher  moods  of  oratory.  With 
the  former  he  cannot  for  a  moment  endure  comparison  ;  and  that 
be  falls  far  below  the  latter  lias  been  shewn  by  Laliarpe  in  a 
very  able  critical  analysis  of  their  respective  styles.  Mr.  Cobbin 
has  translated  his  sermon  on  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  a  better 
choice  could  not  on  the  whole  have  been  made,  though  there  may 
be  stronger  painting  in  some  of  bis  other  discourses.  We  extract 
the  o)>ening  of  the  Second  Part. 

*  How  wonderful  are  the  operations  of  grace  I  This  prodigal, 
whose  wanderings  and  misfortunes,  but  a  few  moments  ago  we  so 
deeply  deplored,  is  now  become  our  model  and  the  object  of  our 
emulation.  Let  us  study  his  conduct ;  his  most  trifling  actions,  every 
single  word  affords  us  so  many  instructions :  the  pr^igal  at  length 
romei  (o  himself.  Till  now  he  had  only  the  sensation,  and  at  most 
but  t  superficial  knowledge  of  the  evils  that  he  endured ;  he  suffered 
fliem  impatiently,  and  never  dreamt  of  looking  for  deliverance  from 
The  deepest  reflections  upon  his  present  condition  could 
tlone  inspire  the  wish  and  the  courage  to  return  to  his  father’s  house. 
The  sinner  would  not  have  wandered  from  God,  says  St.  Ambrose, 
bad  he  not  wandered  from  himself.  The  first  effect  of  grace  is  to 
i^atore  him  to  himself,  that  he  may  afterwards  be  restored  to  God. 
la  the  height  of  his  dissipation,  he  feels  himself  dragged  away  by  a 
aacret  virtue  into  the  abyss  of  his  conscience ;  he  descends  there  with 
^or ;  instantaneously  grace  throws  a  light  into  the  midst  of  the 
^^admess  which  covers  it.  Enveloped  wiUi  this  sudden  brightness, 
what  does  he  behold  I  Within  only  crimes,  only  monsters  appear ; 
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around,  misery*  chains*  ruin ;  aboTC  is  divine  justice  armed  wkii 
wrath ;  be«icath  is  hell,  half  opened  and  ready  to  swallow  him  ip. 
At  the  sight  of  these  frightful  objects,  courage  becomes  alarmed* 
conscience  strikes*  the  sinner  trembles.  O  how  much  he  deteni 
his  sins !  how  much  he  hates  himself.’ 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  Protestant  Preachers,  we  cannoi 
help  expressing  our  refjret,  that  Mr.  Cobbin  should  have  classed 
the  excellent  but  mystical  IBndamc  (iuyon,  with  the  iniserible 
Joanna  Soulheott.  I'he  reseiuhlance  has  no  ground  whatever 
on  which  it  can  be  sustained.  Nor  can  we.  conceive  where 
Mr.  C.  discovered  that  Desfontainos  was  ‘  a  poet  of  the  first 
*  ratt  talents.*  It  is  evident  that  he  confounds  two  different 
men.  ’rhe.  Abbe  Desfoiitaines  was  indeed  ‘  a  most  severe 
^  critic,*  but  no  |>oet;  while  la  Fontaine  was  the  mildest  and 
least  critical  of  huinan  beings*  though  a  poet  of  the  higbeit 
celebrity.  There  is  an  expression  also,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
celebrated  phrase — ‘  one  John  IMilton.’  In  the  biography  of 
Claude,  Mr,  Cobbin  speaks  of  ‘  a  Dr.  Arnauld.’  \Ve  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  it  is  neither  liberal  nor  becoming  to  speak 
thus  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  who  ever  lived;  a  mtn 
who  w  as  the  formidable  antagonist  of  Claude  and  of  Malle- 
branche  ;  who  was,  and  who  is  usually,  distinguished  from  his 
two  brothers,  Arnauld  d*AndiUi,  and  Henri  Arnauld,  bishop 
of  Angers,  both  extraordinary  men,  by  the  epithet  le  grand 
Arnauld f  and  who  was  called  by  Boileau* 

•  Le  plus  saimit  mortel  qui  jamais  ait  ecrit.* 

Kven  where  the  Catholic  orators  state  the  doctrines  o{ 
Christianity  with  general  accuracy*  they  give  them  a  false 
colouring;  and  where  their  eloquence  is  roost  conspicuous,  it 
is  not  always  sound.  It  is  refr^hing  to  pass  from  these  ambi¬ 
tious  rhetoriciann^  to  the  Gos|>el  simplicity  and  strong  sense  of 
the  Protestant  Preachers,  In  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  admirable  Claude,  we  find,  what  we  scarcely  ever  find  ia 
the  Catholics,  forcible  statements  of  doctrine,  and  just  applica¬ 
tions  of  Scripture. 

^  i  *  The  Spirit  which  proceeds  from  communion  with  the  Saviour* 
is  given  to  us  for  four  purposes ;  for  the  plenitude  of  faith*  for  per^ 
severance,  for  sanctification,  and  for  consolation.  I  say,  first*  for 
plenitude  of  faith ;  for  1  distinguish  between  faith  and  its  plenitude* 
as  we  distinguish  between  life  and  the  perfection  of  life;  an  infant 
lives,  a  sick  man  lives,  but  a  person  who  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
in  perfect  health,  does  not  only  live,  but  he  lives  in  full  vigour* 
nature  uninterruptedly  performing  in  him  all  its  functions  and  opera¬ 
tions.  In  like  manner*  a  weak  and  ignorant  person*  whom  Goa  has 
honoured  with  his  calling,  will  be  faithful;  but  he  will  neither  have 
that  extent  of  light,  nor  that  eminent  knowledge,  nor  that  firm  coa- 
fidcncc*  which  is  found  in  those  whom  St.  Paul  calls  perfect^  which 
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1  gdl  the  plenitude  of  faith.  Now  it  if  the  Spirit  of  Jetus  Christ 
which  produces  this  perfection  in  us,  for  Jesus  is  our  teacher  and 
our  prophet,  who  inwardly  instructs  all  belierers.  Secondly,  he 
give»  u^  his  Holy  Spirit  to  ntake  us  persevere,  for  he  has  received 
us  under  his  care.  And  this  is  the  Father's  xoiU  xvhich  hath  sent  him^ 
that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  him^  he  should  lose  nothing,  but  should 
raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day,  as  he  himself  declares  in  the  sixth  of 
St.  John.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  his  Spirit  that  sanctihes  us ;  and 
that  forms  in  us  the  habits  of  virtue,  that  we  may  bring  forth  the 
(hiiu  of  righteousness  which  our  vocation  demands.  Abide  in  ma 
end  I  in  you,  said  he  to  his  disciples ;  as  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruU 
(^itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in 
wf.  1  am  the  vine,  tfe  are  the  branches;  he  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I 
in  him,  the  same  brttigeih  forth  much  Jruit ;  for  without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing.  Finally,  his  Spirit  is  given  unto  us  for  the  joy  and  peace 
of  our  souls;  tor  it  is  on  the  communion  of  our  Redeemer  that  those 
ioeffablc  consolations  denead  in  which  believers  rejoice.  Peace  I 
leuve  with  you,  my  jjeace  i give  unto  you :  fiot  as  the  world  giveth,  give 
I  unto  you.  Let  not  pour  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afredd. 
And  because  he  has  given  us  this  peace,  by  means  of  his  Spirit,  his 
Spirit  is  called  the  Comforter ;  /  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  ’ 
pxe  you  another  Comforter.  St.  Paul  embraces  these  four  things  in 
that  hne  passage  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corintliians.  But  of  him  are 
ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  tvho  of  God  is  made  unto  us  tvisdom,  andrighteousneu, 
and  sanctification,  and  redemption  ;  for  wisdom  and  righteousness  are 
what  we  call  the  plenitude  of  faith,  and  consolation  to  the  heart  is 
the  formal  annunciation  of  sanctification;  and  redemption  ensures 
'  perseverance  even  to  the  last  day.’ 

This  is  a  long  extract,  and  the  following  from  Ic  Faucheur 
is  much  longer,  but  it  is  so  admirable  a  piece  of  reasoning,  that 
we  cannot  refuse  it  room, 

*  Christ  then,  by  his  merits,  having  acquired  for  us  eternal  life, . 

it  would  be  a  great  sacrilege  in  us  to  wish  to  attribute  the  invaluable 
scqulsition  cither  to  our  own  merits  or  to  those  of  any  other  creature. 
But  it  is  not  our  intention,  say  the  adversaries  of  this  doctrine, 
in  establishing  our  merits,  to  take  aw  ay  from  Jesus  Christ  the  glory 
of  bis:  for  we  confess  freely,  that  all  the  glory  of  our  merits  depends 
upon  his,  who  gives  to  them  all  the  weight  and  value  that  they 
possess.  What  £)  they  mean  by  this  I  Is  it  that  the  merits  of  Christ 
may  be  mixed  with  ours,  and  that  by  this  mixture  they  acquire  a 
value  which  they  had  not  in  themselves  I  But  would  you  mix  grains 
of  gold  with  grains  of  sand,  that  the  mixture  might  make  the  grains 
of  sand  more  valuable?  No  truly,  for  sand,  mix  it  with  whatever 
you  plea.«c,  must  remain  sand,  of  no  consideration,  nor  value.  The 
gold  alone,  is  valuable,  and  all  the  sand  that  we  can  add  to  it  cannot 
mcreasc  its  intrinsic  worth.  Is  it  then  that  our  merits,  not  liavin^  a 
sufficient  value  in  the  sight  of  God  to  satisfy  fat  what  we  owe  him, 
die  merit  of  our  Saviour  ought  to  be  added  to  them,  to  give  them 
the  necessary  value,  as  if  we  owed  a  thousand  crowns,  and  having 
only  an  hundred  to  pay,  another  were  to  add  nine  hundred  to  com- 
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pletc  tlie  sum  ?  By  no  meant ;  for  were  it  to,  our  merits  contideied 
in  Uicmtehres  would  have  their  own  value  before  God,  at  lean  ia 
proportion  to  the  quantity  that  we  had  furnished  on  our  own  accouMi 
and  the  merits  of  Christ  would  have  their  value,  although  in  a  mock 
wreater  degree;  and  notwithstanding  that  he  would  be  by  far  the 
uirgest  contributor  in  the  w'ork  of  our  salvation,  wx  should  alwayi 
have  a  right  to  say,  that  in  part  we  were  our  own  Saviours. 
example  would  have  nine  parts  of  the  glory  of  having  obtained  ov 
salvation,  and  we  should  have  the  tenth,  and  thus  he  would  not  have 
the  wtiole.  Or  rather,  do  they  mean  to  say  that  our  merits  may  be 
perfumed  with  the  odour  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  as  a  mass  which  of 
Itself  has  no  scent,  takes  the  scent  of  the  pcHuinc  with  which  it  ii 
mixed ;  or  as  a  w  ater  which  is  insipid  and  inefficacious  in  its  owa 
nature,  takes  tlie  tinctinpc  and  the  virtue  of  a  medicinal  drug  that 
we  infuse  into  it  ?  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  wish  to  say  thia 
For  besides  that  the  merits  of  Christ  are  not  material  things  which 
may  be  mixed  and  incorporated  with  our  works  to  intlucnce  theta, 
and  to  give  them  some  inherent  quality  which  they  hod  not  before  oi 
themselves,  were  his  merits  to  render  our  works  meritorious, 
must  impress  upon  them  the  iniinitc  dignity  of  his  person,  and  the 
immaculate  holiness  of  all  his  affections,  w  hich  arc  the  things  upon 
whicli  his  merit  is  properly  founded.  Then  they  neither  comma- 
nicate  nor  can  communicate  the  one  nor  the  other  to  us,  or  oar 
works ;  for  could  it  be  so,  they  w^ould  make  us  gods,  equal  to  ow 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  works  divine  and  equal  to  his.  We 
cannot  then  say  with  propriety  that  the  merits  of  Christ  render  oar 
works  meritorious.  \Vuat  then,  in  htie,  do  the  merits  of  Chria 
produce  those  of  believers,  because  Jesu.s  Christ  is  the  vine,  and 
they  are  the  branches?  They  cannot  indeed  say  any  thing  more 
specious,  but  who  does  not  sec  that  this  ruins  their  cause  ?  For  as 
die  branches  do  not  bring  forth  fruit,  partly  by  the  virtue  of  the 
vine,  and  partly  by  their  own,  seeing  that  all  the  sap  they  posstii, 
and  all  the  fruit  they  bear,  proceed  from  their  root,  to  which  all  the 
glor}'  is  due,  neither  can  believers,  in  whole  or  in  part,  attribute  to 
themselves  the  honour  and  praise  of  their  good  works,  nor  pretend 
to  any  merit  on  account  of  tlicm,  since  they  all  proceed  from 
Christ  and  not  from  themselves.  There  remains  yet  another  manner 
in  which  we  may  understand  what  they  say,  namely  that  the  merit! 
of  Christ  ore  imputed  to  ours,  that  the  justice  of  God  might  accept 
them  as  good  and  valuable,  though  they  may  not  be  so  in  reality. 
But  this  they  cannot  justify.  For  if  our  works  could  only  become 
merit  by  the  imputation  of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  they  would  not 
then  be  such  in  themselves,  but  only  by  a  gratuitous  acceptance; 
and  if  they  became  such  only  by  gratuitous  acceptance,  how  could 
tlK»y  be  real  merits  ?  You  perceive  then  that  these  are  only  frivolotti 
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better  is  it  to  strip  ourselves  freely  of  all  these  proud  pretensions  of 
our  owm  merits,  to  give  glory  to  those  of  our  gracious  Saviour,  snd 
to  acknowledge  with  the  great  Apostle  that  the  torments  of  eteriMd 
death  are  indeed  the  wages  that  they  merit  who  arc  the  servants  of 
sin ;  but  that  as  to  eternal  life  and  blessedness,  it  is  a  pure  giA  of 
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Godf  which  has  been  procured  for  us,  acquired,  and  merited  by  our 
Jesus  Christ  only.’ 

Amonij  the  French  Preachers  whose  lives  are  inserted  in  the 
Biop^l^hical  list  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  we  find  the  name 
of  the  Abb6  Maury  ;  and  in  the  subjoined  article  we  find  a 
ifotence  which  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss  to  understami  Mt  is 
*  siUpposed  (says  Mr.  Cobbin)  that  if  the  intiuonee  of  his  elo- 

<  qucuce  had  been  employed  in  behalf  of  Louis  the  Sixtmith,  he 

<  would  have  saved  the  monarchy.*  If  this  be  meant  to  imply 
that  Maury  ranked  amon^  the  assailants  of  the  monarchy,  it  is 
inexact  opposition  to  the  truth.  The  Ahb^  was  amoiii^  the 
foremost  in  the  contest,  it  is  true ;  but  he  distinguished  himself 
19  the  persevering,  zealous,  and  eloqueill  defender  not  only  of 
the  Altar  and  the  Throne,  but  of  every  existing  abuse.  If  these 
words  are  designed  to  convoy  the  idea  that  the  emigration  of 
Maury  and  his  absence  from  France  during  the  trial  of  Louis, 
were  fatal  to  the  monarchy,  they  are  equally  inaccurate,  for 
tboufi^h  the  Abbe  was  a  ready  and  able  debater,  he  never  pos¬ 
sessed  the  confidence  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  never,  as 
we  believe,  succeeded  in  turning  the  scale  in  one  single  debate. 
Tbc  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Mr.  Cobbin  has  misunderstooil  his 
authority.  The  6rst  half  of  his  article  is  translated  from  the 
BibUoiheque  Portative^  which  uses  the  following  language  on 
this  point. 

\Si  la  raison  revalue  de  tous  les  avantages  que  lui  donnolent  la 
justice,  la  v^ritf*,  &  Ic  sentiment,  avoit  pu  I’emportcr  sur  ie  dcchaine- 
ment  de  toutes  les  passions,  scul  il  eut  sauvC*  la  monarchic.’ 

Now  the  meaning  of  this  is,  in  reality,  the  op|K>8ite  of  that 
assigned  to  it  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  passage  just  quoted 
aflinns,  that  if  arguinentativc  elu(piencc  armed  with  the  powers 
of  justice,  truth,  and  feeling,  could  have  subdued  the  unbridled 
fury  of  the  passions,  the  monarchy  would  have  been  saved  by 
the  Abbe  Maury,  who  actually,  but  vainly,  addressed  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  reason  to  the  passions  of  the  French  people.  If  w'c 
recollect  rightly,  Maury  and  Barnave  were  the  only  two  con¬ 
spicuous  men  of  the  early  legislatures  of  Revolutionary  France, 
rtho  spoke  (Vabondance  and  without  preparation;  Mirabeaa 
always  prepared  his  harangues. 

Mr.  Cobbin,  when  mentioning  the  fact  that  Bourdaloue 
preached  with  his  eyes  shut,  speaks  of  it  with  hesitation,  as 
tnitter  only  of  *  report.*  It  is  so  little  uncertain,  that  his  |>ortrait 
represents  him  in  the  act  of  preaching  with  his  eyes  closed, 
And  his  hands  folded  in  each  other.  The  engraving  to  which 
We  now  refer,  and  the  only  one  which  we  have  in  our  pusseasion, 

prefixed  to  a  volume  oi  his  sermons  translated  into  Spanish. 
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is  no  question  in  criticism  more  curious  than  thit 
•*“  tvliieli  respects  the  pleasure  which  we  derife  from  the 
description  of  objects  in  themselves  by  no  means  plca8U*iUt 
That  pains  and  ))assions,  from  a  view  of  which  we  should  ■ 
reality  shrink, — that  the  paroxysms  of  anger  or  despair,  tk 
gibberings  of  madness,  the  throttling  agonies  of  death, -^ooU, 
in  description,  whether  by  pen  or  by  pencil,  or  on  the  stage, 
afford  gratification  to  a  well-regula(cu  mind,  is  indeed  in  no 
inconsiderable  degre^  paradoxical.  \Vc  have,  on  a  former  oe* 
casion,  stated  some  of  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  ia 
explanation  of  this  curious  fact ;  and  also  our  reasons  for  ic« 
quiescing  in  that  of  Hume.  We  shall  venture  just  to  goorcr 
this  ground  again,  because  we  think  that  the  whole  matter  mty 
be  put  in  a  mucli  less  mysterious  light  than  it  is  by  that  Author  I 
himself. 

It  will  be  readily  granted,  we  suppose,  on  all  hands,  thit, 
in  a  state  of  passion,  not  only  are  the  leelings  more  impressible, 
but  the  imagination  is  more  active.  A  state  of  passion  is  nothing 
but  a  state  in  which  reason  loses  its  predominance;  a  sUte, 
of  course,  in  which  the  imagination  is  turned  loose,  in  all  iU 
*  native  vagrancy.  And  in  fact  we  find  this  to  be  the  ctse. 
W'hen  under  the  violent  influence  of  any  passion,  we  forget 
time  and  place ;  we  call  upon  the  absent  and  the  dead  ;  tell  oot 
our  sorrows  or  our  joys  to  the  trees  of  the  field  and  the  sUw 
of  the  sky ;  invoke  heaven  and  earth  as  witnesses  of  our 
wrongs ;  conjure 

*  Ettmity,  as  men  codstrain  a  ghost, 

To  yield  us  up  an  answer.* 

It  will,  likewise,  we  suppose,  be  granted  us,  that  the  exercise 
of  the  imagination,  as  of  every  other  faculty  whether  bodily 
or  mental,  is,  in  itself,  and  in  no  small  degree,  pleasurable.  We 
do  not  mean  to  assert  any  thing  so  absuril,  as  that  a  mio 
sufleritig  under  violent  grief,  is  a  happy  man,  because  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  bis  imagination.  But  this  we  do 
assert,  that  in  this  exercise  of  the  imagination  consists  his 
chief  pleasure,  in  such  a  state,  and  that  that  pleasure  must  needs 
be  very  great  which  can,  in  so  great  a  degree  as  we  believe 
it  docs,  counterbalance  feelings  of  so  opposite  a  nature. 

To  tlie  imagination  the  poet  applies  himself, — then  surest 
of  prmlucing  the  greatest  delight,  when  he  can  appjy  biinsrf 
to  that  faculty  in  the  highest  state  of  excitation.  To  excite 
it  in  a  very  high  degree,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  nccessarv 
to  quicken  feelings  by  no  means  pleasurable.  If  a  poet  wouW 
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ftiif  his  reader  to  that  strange  and  mysterious  delight,  ^hich, 

instance,  the  widowed  lover  feels  in  indulging  his  imagination 
io  til  its  wildness  and  extravagance,  in  weeping  and  beating 
bb  breast  over  the  grave  of  his  mistress,  in  conjuring  up  her 
fdtm  and  addressing  it  in  the  piercing  and  passionate  bursts 
o(  insane  eloquence,  in  treasuring  up  a  ringlet  of  her  hair  or 
my  relic  of  her  love,  as  all  that  the  world  contains  of  dear 
•ad  valuable ; — if  the  poet  would  do  this,  he  must  first  transform 
bh  reader  into  a  wiaowed  lover,  must  make  him  for  a  time 
feel  his  sad  feelings,  participate  in  his  bitter  remembrances  of 
the  past,  his  utter  ho|>elessness  for  the  future.  Hence,  to  get 
the  true  pleasure  of  tragedy,  very  considerable  pains  must  be 
oadergonc;  so  great,  perhaps,  as  sometimes  to  neutralize,  or 
more  than  neutralize  the  pleasure.  Dr.  Johnson,  we  think, 
savs,  that  having  once  read  King  Lear,  he  never  could  bring 
himself  to  read  it  again;  and  few  readers  surely  can  put 
Clarissa  Harlowe  down  without  emotions  of  the  most  painful 
keenness. 

What  is  the  reason  tliat  such  is  not  oftener  the  case? 
What  is  the  reason  that,  in  fiction  any 'more  than  in  real  life, 
we  should'  be  willing  to  undergo  the  pain  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure?  In  the  first  place,  the  pain  produce<l  by  the  dc- 
Kription,  however  excellent,  can  never,  we  think,  equal  what 
would  be  produced  by  the  real  fact.  Secondly,  there  is  always 
a  lurking  kind  of  consciousness  that  we  arc  only  playing  with 
the  mere  imaginations  of  misery,  and  that  we  can  get  rid  of 
them  when  we  please,  by  laying  down  the  book  and  turning 
our  thoughts  to  something  else.  Lastly,  the  imagination  is 
more  excited,  the  poet  having  added  all  his  powers  to  our  own, 
in  the  excitation  of  it. 

Real  misery  is,  perhaps,  never  to  be  found  unconnected  with 
something  disagreeable  or  disgusting.  There  is  something  of 
meanness,  of  selfishness,  of  vulgarity  about  it,  which  causes 
a  mind  not  wholly  absorl^d  in  it,  to  revolt.  All  this  is  carefully 
lost  sight  of  by  the  poet ;  it  is  necessary  that  his  characters 
be  such  as  we  can  sympathize  with ;  their  distresses  unmixed 
^ith  any  thing  that  should  violate  that  sympathy.  Every 
body  must  feel  at  once  that  how  well  soever  the  grief  of  a 
^dy  round  a  sick  bed  should  be  expressed  by  the  painter, 
yot,  if  be  should  open  the  bed  to  us,  and  expose  the  effects 
of  the  disease  in  some  putrid  and  running  sore,  wo  should 
turn  from  his  picture  in  disgust,  and  reprobate  the  ba<l  taste 
dwnlayed  in  it.  * 

llerein,  we  think,  consists  the  chief  fault  of  the  City  of 
“  the  Plague.”  Mr.  W.  has  accumulated  iqwn  hb  reader  all 
locking,  all  disgusting  images ;  images  at  which  we  sicken 
•s  much  in  description  as  in  fact. 
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'Die  fttorj  is  8iiii|ily  this  :  A  youni^  mao, 'with  his  firici^, 
arrives  in  London,  from  a  distant  voyage,  at  the  tine  ol  ^ 
plague.  Frankfort,  which  is  the  young  man's  name,  ilads  Ini 
tnoliier  <lcad.  In  the  course  of  the  |>oem  be  also  dies;  1^4 
his  mistress,  a  lovely  young  woman,  whom  he  left  among  the 
lakes  of  ('uiubt^rland,  and  who  is  found,  at  the  beginningol  the 
drama,  going  about  the  city,  to  visit  and  comfort  tlie  in- 
fecteii,  dies  likewise  of  the  plague.  It  is  evident  that  tW 
subjei't  is  in  itsidf  monotonous  enough :  but  it  is  not  this  of 
which  we  are  complaining;  Mr.  W.  has  managed  to  divenily 
it  with  every  possible  image  of  disgust. 

An  impostor  pretends  to  astrology,  and  the  multitudes  gather 
round  him  to  inquire  the  fates  of  themselves  and  their  frieiMla 
Among  the  rest,  a  woman  asks  whether  her  child  will  recew 
from  the  plague. 

*  Astroiogfr.  Child !  foolish  woman !  now  thou  hast  no  child. 
Hast  thou  not  been  from  home  these  two  long  hours. 

Hero  listening  unto  that  which  touchM  thee  not, 

And  ieftVt  thou  not  thy  little  dying  child. 

Sitting  the  fire,  upon  a  roadman’s  knee  ? 

Go  hntue !  and  ask  thy  husband  for  thy  child ! 

The  fire  was  burning  fierce  and  wrathfully, 

Its  father  knew  not  that  the  thing  he  held 
Upon  his  knee  had  life — and  when  it  shriek’d, 

Amid  the  Hames,  he  sat  and  look’d  at  it, 

With  fixed  eyeballs,  and  a  stony  heart.*  p.  25. 

AooUht  wretch  thus  confesses  himself  to  Magdalen. 

*  Mid  all  the  ghastly  shrieking, 

Black  sullen  dumbness,  and  wild-staring  frenay. 

Pain  madly  leaping  out  of  life,  or  fetter’d 
By  burning  irons  to  its  lu>use  of  cluy. 

Where  think  you  Satan  drove  me?  To  the  haunts 
Of  riot,  iu.'t,  and  reckless  blasphemy. 

In  spite  of  that  eternal  passing  hell, 

Ami  all  the  ghosts  that  hourly  flock’d  in  troops 
Unto  the  satiated  grave,  insane 
With  drunken  guilt,  I  mock'd  my  Saviour’s  name 
W'ith  hideous  mummer>’,  and  the  holy  book 
In  M'orntuI  fury  trampled,  rent,  and  bum’d. 

Oh !  ours  were  dremlful  orgies !— •  At  still  midnight 
We  sallied  out.  in  mimic  grave- clothes  clad. 

Aping  the  dead,  and  in  some  church-yard  danc’d 
A  dance  that  of'ttiiiies  had  a  mortal  close. 

Then  would  we  lay  u  living  body  out. 

As  it  had  been  a  corpse,  and  bear  it  .slowly. 

With  what  at  distance  seem'd  a  holy  dirge, 

Through  silent  streets  and  squares  unto  its  rest. 

One  quaintly  appnrell’d  like  a  sufqdicd  priest 
Led  the  procession,  joining  in  the  song 
A  jcsUul  song,  most  brutal  and  obscene,  ' 
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ghtmeful  to  man,  his  Saviour,  and  hit  God. 

Or  in  a  hearse  we  sat.  which  one  did  drive 
In  masquerade-habiliments  of  death ; 

And  in  tint  ghastly  chariot  whirl’d  along. 

With  oaths,  and  songs,  and  shouts,  and  peals  of  laughter. 

Till  sometimes  that  most  devilish  merriment 
Chiird  our  own  souls  with  horror,  and  we  stared 
Upon  each  other  all  at  once  struck  dumb.’  pp.  41,  42, 

In  one  street  is  introduced  a  party  of  young  uieu  and  pros* 
tiiutes  carousing  in  the  street  among  tlia  dying  and  the  uead. 

One  Walsingham,  the  *  master  of  the  Revels,’  is  representetl 
u  overcoming  the  memory  of  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  wife, 
the  warnings  of  an  aged  priest,  the  reproaches  of  his  owu 
conscience,  in  the  embraces  of  a  harlot. 

Shortly  after,  two  women  are  introduced  giving  an  aocount 
of  their  labours  in  watching  by  the  dying,  and  laying  out  the 
(lead. 

*  \st  IVoman.  I  cannot  say  that  I  dislike  the  Plague* 

Good  faith !  it  yields  rare  harvest  to  the  poor 

Who  are  industrious,  and  will  sit  by  night 
Round  beds  where  richer  servants  dare  not  come. 

Yet  aflcr  all  ’tis  not  the  Plague  that  kills. 

But  Fear.  A  shake  of  the  head — a  sapient  look— 

Two  or  three  ugly  words  mutter’d  through  the  teeth— 

Will  go  long  way  to  send  unto  his  grave 
A  soldier  who  has  stood  fire  in  his  day. 

And  as  for  women,  and  the  common  run 
Of  men— for  instance,  mercery  lawyers*  derki. 

And  others  not  worth  mentioning,  tney  die, 

If  a  sick^nurse  only  look  upon  her  watch 
To  know  tlic  hour  o*  the  night  ?  What  matters  it  ? 

In  a  hundred  years— all  will  bo  well  again. 

Woitian.  You  must  have  seen  rare  sights  in  your  tine,  goo^l 
woman ! 

Ill  Woman.  I  have  seen  for  two  months  past  some  score  i’  the 
day 

Give  up  the  ghost.  No  easy  business 
To  lay  so  many  out.  When  they  paid  well, 

I  did  my  office  neatly — ^but  the  poor 

Or  niggardly,  I  put  them  overhand 

In  a  somewhat  careless  way — rtve  them  a  stretch 

Or  two, — down  with  their  eye-lids — shut  their  mouths. 

And  so  1  lefl  them.  ’Twas  but  slovenly  work.*  p.  90* 

The  history  she  gives  is  still  more  shocking. 

'  111  Woman.  I  was  sent  for  to  a  house  that  was  plague-struck. 
To  lay  out  two  small  children.  Rivington  ! 

Methought  I  knew  that  name.* 

*  At  once  I  knew  the  caitiff,  as  he  lay 
llying  alone  *mid  his  dead  family, 
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Whose  blue-iwollen  faces  bad  a  look  in  them 
Of  their  most  wicked  father. 

•  •  •  •  •  «  « 

‘  We  were  three  sisters  once 
Haroy  and  young,  and  some  thought  beautiful 
And  by  our  cheerful  industry  supported 
Our  pdsied  mother.  But  this  demon  came. 

And  by  his  wheedling  arts  and  tempting  gold^ 

Unknown  to  one  another  we  all  fell 
Into  sin^  and  shame,  and  sorrow.  Our  sick  mother 
Died  of  a  broken  heart— one  sister  died 
In  childbed — and  consumption  bred  of  grief 
Soon  took  away  another.  I  alone, 

Reserv’d  for  farther  woe  and  wickedness, 

Liv'd  on— but  yet  methinks  this  one  small  day. 

Those  two  blest  hours  in  which  I  saw  him  dying, 

That  minute  when  the  rattle  in  his  throat 
Clos'd  his  vile  ton^e  for  ever,  and  the  moment 
When  one  convulsive  gasp  left  him  a  corpse, 

Gave  me  my  share  of  earthly  happiness, 

And  life  feels  life  thus  sweeten’u  oy  revenge.’  pp.  91— S. 

Again : 

*  [^A  vcild  cry  ishiard^  and  a  half-naked  man  comes  ravu^ 
funousty  along,] 

*  Maniac,  Another  month,  and  I  am  left  alone 
In  the  vast  city,  shrieking  like  a  demon ! 

Condemned  to  an  eternal  solitude 

Peopled  but  by  ghosts,  that  will  not  will  not  speak 
All  gliding  past  me,  wan  and  silently. 

With  curses  in  their  eyes,  and  death-like  frost 
Breatlied  from  their  bony  hands,  whose  scornful  fingers 
Keep  pointing  at  me  rooted  to  .the  stones. 

That  yield  no  sound  to  comfort  my  stopp’d  heart.'  p.  96. 

Again,  tlie  driver  of  the  dead-cart. 

*  1st  Man,  The  ghastly  idiot- negro,  charioteer  ! 

See  how  he  brandishes  around  his  head 

A  whip  that  in  the  yellow  lamp-light  burns 
Like  a  6ery  serpent.  How  the  idcot  laughs! 

And  brightens  up  his  sable  countenance, 

>Vith  his  white  teeth  that  stretch  from  ear  to  car. 

Thank  God  he  is  ho  Christian — only  a  negro.'  p.  156. 

Now  all  this,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  most  strongly  painted: 
but  what  is  the  effect  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  altogether  disagreeable? 
Arc  the  subjects  such  as  any  man  alive  would  choose  to 
exercise  bis  imagination  upon — except  Mr.  Wilson?  Besides, 
all  the  persons, — the  astrologer,  the  maniac,  the  negro,  tbe 
revellers,  the  prostitutes, — are  all  equally  unknown,  aD<l  un* 
familiar  to  tbe  roader,  have  no  hold  upon  him,  excite  no  iuterest 
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in  him,  arc  just  introduced  ^vitli  tiieir  respective  images  of 
horror,  ami  sent  olV  ajjaiii. 

>Vc  turn  however  with  pleasant  to  the  beauties  of  the  poem  ; 
iai\  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  he  who  could  produce 
fven  such  p.issafires  as  those  above,  could  not  write  a  poem 
of  any  lengtii  without  beauties. 

Thesilenc*  niul  desertion  of  the  city  arc  strongly  painted  in 
the  followin';  lines. 

‘  O  unrejoicing  Sabbath!  not  of  yore 
Did  thy  <’veet  evenings  die  along  the  Thames 
Thus  silently  !  Now  every  sail  is^furl'd, 

The  o  ir  li.it h  <lropt  frotii  out  the  rower's  hand, 

And  on  thou  flow'st  in  lifeless  majesty. 

River  of  a  desert  lately  filled  w’ith  joy  ! 

O’er  all  that  mighty  wilderness  of  stone 
The  air  is  clear  and  cloudless  as  at  sea 
Above  the  gliding  ship.  All  fires  are  dead. 

And  not  one  single  wreath  of  smoke  ascends 
Above  the  stillness  of  the  towers  and  spires. 

How  idly  hangs  that  arch  magnificent 
Across  the  idle  river  I  Not  a  speck 
Is  seen  to  move  along  it.  There  it  hangs, 

Still  as  a  rainbow  in  the  pathless  sky.*  p.  f>. 

The  a'^trologer,  to  ‘  a  young  and  beautiful  lady’  inquiring 
the  fate  of  her  hushainl. 

*  Where  are  the  gold,  the  diamonds  and  the  pearls, 

Tliat  erewhile,  in  thy  days  of  vanity, 

Did  sparkle,  star-like,  through  the  hanging  clouds 
That  sliiuled  thy  bright  neck,  that  raven  hair  i 
Give  them  to  me ;  for  many  are  the  poor. 

Nor  shall  thou.  Lady  !  ever  need  again 

This  mortal  being’s  frivolous  ornamenti.  ' 

Give  me  the  gold  you  promis’d  ;  holiest  alms 
*  Add  not  a  moment  to  our  number’d  days, 

But  the  death  of  open-handed  charity 
Is  on  a  bed  of  down.  Hast  thou  the  gold  ?* 

*  Lady,  thou  need’st  this  wedding-ring  no  more  ! 

Death  with  his  lean  and  bony  hand  hath  loosen’d 
The  bauble  from  thy  finger,  and  even  now 

Thy  hush.ind  is  a  corpse.  O !  might  I  say 
Thy  beauty  were  immortal !  But  a  ghost, 

In  all  the  loveliness  on  earth  it  wore, 

^^alk8  through  the  moonlight  of  the  cemetery. 

And  1  know  the  shadow  of  the  mortal  creature 
Now  weeping  at  my  side.’  p.  28. 

Franklori,  by  the  death-bed  of  his  mother. 

•  0  look  upon  her  face  I  eternity 
Is  shadow  d  there  1  a  pure  immortal  calm 
'0L.V1.  N.S.  O 
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Whote  pretence  roaket  the  tumult  of  this  world 
Past  like  a  fleeting  breeze*  and  through  the  toul 
Breatliet  the  still  ether  of  a  loftier  climate ! 

*  Priest,  Many  tweet  facet  have  I  teen  in  death* 

But  never  one  like  this.  Death  beautifies 
Even  the  stern  face  of  guilt*  and  I  have  seen 
The  troubled  countenance  of  a  sinful  man 
Breath’d  over,  toon  as  life  had  pass'd  awaj* 

With  a  soft  delicate  shade* — as  from  tlie  wing 
Of  Innocence  retumioff  to  shed  tears 
Over  the  being  she  hadlov’d  in  youth. 

But  here  lies  j^rfect  beauty !  her  meek  face 
Free  as  that  cnild’s  from  any  touch  of  sin, 

Yet  shining  with  that  loftier  sanctity 

That  holds  communion  with  the  promis’d  heavens.’  p.  101|  lOS. 

*  There  is  a  little  church-yard  on  the  side 
Of  a  low  hill,  Uiot  hangs  o’er  Rydal-lake, 

Behind  the  house  where  Magdalene  was  born. 

Most  beautiful  it  is;  a  verna  il  glade  ■ : 

Enclos'd  with  wooded  rocks  I  where  a  few  graves  | ; 

Lie  shelter’d,  sleeping  in  eternal  calm.  [  i 

Go  thither  when  you  will,  and  that  green  snot 
Is  bright  with  sunshine.  There  they  hop’a  to  lie  ! 

And  Uiere  they  often  spoke  to  Magdalene  r 

Of  their  own  uying  day.  For  death  put  on 
The  countenance  of  an  angel  in  the  place 

Which  he  had  sanctiBeiL  1  see  the  spot  [  i 

Which  they  had  chosen  for  their  sleep— but  far* 

O  far  away  from  that  sweet  sanctuary 
They  rest*  and  all  its  depth  of  sunny  calm. 

Methinksmy  Magdalene  never  dare  return  i 

To  her  native  cottage.’  p.  105.  ^ ; 

Wc  hope  that  our  town-readers  sometimes  feel  with  Wilfflot  | 

*  How  sweetly  have  I  felt  the  evening-calm  f 

Come  o'er  the  tumult  of  the  busy  day 

lu  a  great  city  !  when  the  silent  stars  « 

Stole  out  so  gladsome  through  the  dark-blue  heavens,  Il 

All  undisturb’d  by  any  restless  noise  I  ' 

Sent  from  the  domes  and  spires  that  lay  beneath  I 

Hush’d  as  the  clouds  of  night.’  p.  117.  K 

Due  picture  from  the  land  of  lakes  and  mountains,  and  we  I 
close  our  quotations.  «  B 

*  Sweet  Rydal  lake !  m 

Am  I  again  to  visit  thee  f  to  hear  B 

Thy  glad  waves  murmuring  all  around  my  soul  ?  k 

‘  IsahcL  Methinks  I  see  us  in  a  cheerful  groupe  H 

Walking  along  the  margin  of  the  bay  B 

Where  our  lone  summer-house  ....  B 
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*  Mag^.  Sweet  moMy  cell  ^ 

8o  cool— §0  shady— eilent  and  compos'd  I 
A  constant  evening  ftill  of  gentle  dreamt ! 

Where  joy  was  felt  like  sadness,  and  our  grief 
A  melancholy  pleasant  to  be  borne. 

Hath  the  green  linnet  built  her  nest  this  spring 
Id  her  own  rose-bush  near  the  ouiet  door  ? 

Bright  solitary  bird  !  she  ofl  will  miu 
Her  human  friends :  Our  orchard  now  must  be 
A  wilderness  of  sweets,  by  none  belov’d. 

<  habel*  One  blessed  week  would  soon  restore  its  beauty^ 

Were  we  at  home.  Nature  can  work  no  wrong. 

The  very  weeds  how  lovely  !  the  confusion 
Doth  speak  of  breezes,  sunshine,  and  the  dew. 

*  'Magd,  1  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  thousand  bees 
In  that  bright  odorous  honeysuckle  wall 
That  once  enclos’d  the  happiest  family 
That  ever  liv’d  beneath  the  olessed  skies* 

Where  is  that  family  now  ?  O  Isabel, 

I  feel  my  soul  descending  to  the  grave, 

And  all  these  loveliest  rural  images 
Fade,  like  waves  breaking  on  a  dreary  shore. 

*  Isabel.  Even  now  I  see  a  stream  of  sunshine  bathing 
The  bright  moss-roses  round  our  parlour  window  I 
Oh !  were  we  sitting  in  that  room  once  more ! 

*  Magd.  ’Twould  seem  inhuman  to  be  happy  there 
And  both  my  parents  dead.  How  could  I  walk 
On  wliut  1  used  to  call  my  father’s  walk. 

He  in  his  grave !  or  look  upon  that  tree 
Each  year  so  full  of  blossoms  or  of  fruit 
Planted  by  my  mother,  and  her  holy  name 
Graven  on  its  stem  by  mine  own  infant  hands  1 

*  Isabel.  It  would  be  haunted,  but  most  holy  ground.*  p.  76. 

Mr.  W.’s  verse,  is  in  general  very  sweet :  there  is,  however,  one 
circumstance,  in  regard  to  which  his  ear  seems  strangely  defective. 
It  was  a  custom  of  our  old  dramatic  writers,  which  has  been 
copied  by  tliose  who  have  been  called  the  Lake  poets,  to  introduce 
superfluous  short  syllables  into  their  verse; — learnedly  speaking, 
to  introduce  the  anapmst  in  lieu  of  the  iandbui.  Thus 
Sbik8|)eare : 

*  O  my  poor  brother !  kad  so  perchance  may  be  be.’ 

My  heart  bleeds 

*  To  think  b*  thS  teen  that  I  have  turn’d  you  to.’ 

It  did  remain 

*  ^1’  thb  midst  6’  the  body,  idle  and  inactive.’ 

And  Southey : — 

*  King  Owen’s  name 

*  Shall  live  1’  thi^  after-world  without  a  blot.* 
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This  proiliices  a  variety  to  our  ears  hic^lily  agreeabU.  Mr, 
Wilson,  however,  seems  to  us 'quite  to  inisUike  the  matter,  b 
introducing  this  fm)t  continually  in  the  second  place,  iftcr 
a  trochee  in  the  first. 

*  MTiighng  I*  the  train  of  joy  and  happincM.’ 

•  laughing  mid  the  fldwerg,  O  many  a  slow-paced  hearse 
Waiting  f5r  thf  priest,  then  stretch’d  williin  his  shroud.* 

To  our  ears  these  lines  arc  neither  more  nor  less  than  prose. 
Of  the  miscellaneous  pieces  in  the  volume  we  take  no  notice, 
as  containinj^  nothing  very  particular.  They  arc,  in  generil, 
too  lengthy. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  fine  powers.  W'e  wish  he  could  find  fitter 
subjects  whereu|>on  to  exercise  them,  than  the  Isle  of  Ptlmi, 
and  the  City  of  the  Plague. 

Art.  VI.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Encfland  ujyon  the  Ffficacyif 
Baptism  vindicated  from  Misrepresentation,  By  Richard  Laurener, 
LL.1).  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
&C.  8vo.  pp.  \7(y.  Price  5s.  Oxford,  at  the  University  Press,  for 
the  Author,  ISlG. 

1  F  iu  our  review  of  the  paiiqdilets  on  the  present  controversj 
respecting  the  ellicacy  of  Hajitism,  any  pretence  were  if* 
forded  for  charging  us  with  unfairness  in  our  statement  of  the 
question  as  matter  of  fact,  we  should  conceive  that  the  preseot 
puhlication  would  completely  silence  every  such  objection,  tod 
sweep  away  all  hypothetical  explanations  of  the  language  of 
tlie  Church  of  Kngland  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Laurence  com¬ 
mences  his  vindication,  with  the  following  preliminary  remarks. 

*  It  may  perhaps  appear  singular,  that  a  controversy  should  stiQ 
exist  respecting  the  true  sense  of  certain  passages  in  the  Baptbmsi 
Scnricct  of  our  Church,  afler  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  centurisi 
from  the  period  of  their  original  compilation;  particularly  as  tb 
langua^  in  which  tlicy  arc  expressed  seems  to  have  been  studioudj 
adapted  to  |>onular  comprehension  and  instruction.  But  this  appear 
apcc  of  singularity  ceases,  when  we  recollect  the  natural  anxiety  sf 
every  writer  upon  the  subject  to  prove,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  to  whicn  he  professes  attachment,  and  his  own  private  opin*Km, 
^rfectly  coincide.  Yet,  ought  this  anxiety  always  to  be  indulged? 
Ihrivate  opinion,  it  Ls  indeed  true,  no  man  can  control ;  but  every  mm 
may  control  the  public  display  of  it:  and  surely  when  its  conformitT 
witli  Uie  doctrine  of  the  Church  cannot  be  clearly  and  8ati^factorflJ 
demonstrated,  concealment  is  preferable  to  disclosure,  and  silenoe  to 
justification.  To  support  an  iileal  conformity  by  a  line  of  argumiM 
evidently  strained  and  distorted,  may  suit  the  obliquities  of  piity 
spirit,  but  can  never  promote  truth,  and  produce  conviction.* 

Dr.  Laureiii'e  deprecates  ‘  dragging  Scripture  into  the  cot* 
‘  test.’  ‘  The  true  question  at  issue,’  be  confesses,  is 
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*  Not  xshat  Scriphtre^  but  xvhat  the  ChHrck  of  Rn^and^  hat  incul- 
cttftl  upon  the  tubject.  Betides,  to  commence  with  ascertaining  the 
|)redte  sense  of  Scripture  upon  it  is  to  commence  with  n  bias  on  the 
mind,  which  must  unavoidably  inHuence  subsequent  investigation. 
1  shall  not .  I  am  persuadeil,  be  misrepresented  as  entertaining  tlic 
slightest  doubt  respecting  the  conformity  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church  with  Scripture;  because  it  is  evident,  that  I  am  only  con¬ 
tending  for  the  propriety  of  first  deciding  what  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church  really  is,  before  any  attempt  be  made  either  to  establish  or 
refute  that  doctrine  by  the  SVord  of  God.’ 

This  method  we  adopted;  and  it  is  utterly  surprising  that 
any  insidious  <lesign  should  he  eharged  on  so  natural  and  direct 
a  manner  of  treating  the  suhjcK't.  VVe  really  cannot  help  the  coin* 
cidcncc  of  our  testimony  in  support  of  the ^act^  with  that  of  men 
frotn  whom  wc  differ  very  widely  in  doctrine.  Suppose  that  aii 
orthodox  Protestant  Dissenter,  and  a  philosophical  deist,  were 
separately  to  urge  a  similar  objection  to  some  part  of  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  hierarchy,  would  it  mH^essarily  follow,  that  the 
objection  proceeding  from  individuals  of  so  different  characters, 
must  be  unreasonable,  or  tliat  tluTc  was  any  collusion  between 
fhe  parties }  As  Dissenters,  wc  feel  called  upon  to  take  every 
proper  o<x*asiaii  of  illustrating  the  reasonableness  of  our  objee* 
tions  to  the  Established  Church.  Among  these  objections,  that 
to  which  the  present  controversy  lias  given  accidental  |>rotni* 
neucy,  Mr.  Scotland  ^Ir.  Rugg  wouhi  allow  to  be  valid,  but 
the  basis  on  which  it  rests  is  disputed.  Dr.  Laurence  on  the 
other  side  establishes  its  truth,  though  he  may  not  be  disposed 
toconceile  its  solidity.  In  any  other  case,  the  conclusion  would 
be  deemed  obvious  and  irresistible. 

Dr.  Laurence  considers  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Evangelical 
Clergy,  ujK)n  the  subject  of  Raptism,  as  founded  u|>on  Calvi* 
nistic  principles,  and  he  charges  them  with  bolding  generally 
the  tenets  of  Calvinism.  Dr.  Laurence,  however,  must  know, 
that  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  that  great  Reformer,  so  far  as 
res|x»rts  the  objectionable  pecMiliarities  of  his  system  relative  to 
Preilestinution,  are  nut  held  by  any  modern  Calvinisti.  The 
term  CuhiniMtic  is  a  very  convenient  weapon  in  controversial 
warfare,  inasinncli  as  it  can  lie  made  at  once  to  assert  a  truth, 
and  to  convey  a  misrepresentation.  Hence  arises  the  difficulty 
of  adjusting  the  dispute,  whether  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  are,  or  are  not,  Calvinistic.  In  the  usual  aocepta* 
tion  of  the  term  they  undoubtedly  arc  Calvinistic,  for  they 
expressly  teach  the  doctrines  which  Calvin  held  in  common  with 
the  other  R(»formers,  and  they  are  we  believe  in  no  inspect  at 
variance  with  his  opinions.  Rut  inasmuch  as  they  maiutain  a 
yarded  silence  on  other  points  of  doctrine  which  belong  to  the 
^'aivinistic  system,  they  canuot  with  strict  propriety  be  termed 
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bj  waj  of  distinclion,  CaWInbitic.  That  tenn^  indeed,  hii 
uauallj  been  understood  to  imply  a  conformity  to  CaWin’s  autbo* 
rity,  not  merely  in  respect  of  doctrine,  but  also  of  eodesiastieil 
discipline.  It  is  on  tnis  account  that  the  name  of  Calrinhss 
in  this  country  been  so  unpopular  nitli  the  champions  of  epis¬ 
copacy;  and  nothing  therefore  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  a]^y 
the  term  CaWinistic  to  the  Evangelical  Clergy,  merely  because 
they  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Articles  of  their  own  Church 
on  the  subject  of  Predestination.  Is  it  not  natural  that  they 
should  ^  prefer  a  general  to  a  sectarian  denomination,*  when 
they  know  the  ofTensive  associations  which  are  connected  with 
the  phrase }  Is  it  fair,  then,  in  a  brother  Episcopalian,  to  taunt 
t|icm  with  borrowing  their  theological  notions  from  a  Presby¬ 
terian  doctor?  The  fact  is,  that  the  Evangelical  Clergy  are 
for  the  most  part  disinclined  to  explore  the  depths  of  systeinatio 
theology;  they  are  anxious  to  deduce  their  opinions  from  the 
Bible.  Hence  arises  their  unwillingness  to  admit  of  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Churoh  of  England. 

Our  Author  goes  the  full  length  of  our  representation  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  present  question,  in  its  bearings  on  othsr 
doctrinal  points  :  be  considers  it  as  involving  the  very  nature  and 
extent  of  Divine  election.  The  Church  of  England,  he  con¬ 
ceives,  teaches,  ^  that  all  baptized  infants  and  all  duly  prepared 

*  adults  are  indiscriminate! v  elected  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,*— 
and  that  tlie  Divine  election  is  ^  not  an  absolute  but  a  condi- 
^  tional  or  contingent  election.' 

*  A  restoration  to  Divine  favour,  comprehending  the  remission  of 
•in  and  adoption  into  the  number  of  the  elect,  is,  1  apprehend,  uni¬ 
formly  represented  in  our  Liturgy,  as  the  inseparable  concomitant  of 
Regeneration.’  (idest^  Baptism)  p.  10. 

An  *  indiscriminate  election,*  a  contingent  choice,  might  seem 
to  border  too  closely  on  contradiction,  were  it  not  obvious  tbtt 
the  position  the  terms  arc  designed  to  convey,  is  purely  nega¬ 
tive:  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed,  is,  not  to  explain, 
but  to  explain  away  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  Dr.  Laurence 
would  indce<l  find  it  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Church  of 
England  teaches,  ioiidem  rerbta,  the  doctrine  of  an  indiscri¬ 
minate  and  contingent  election :  hut  he  is  quite  right  if  be 
means  to  assert  that  the  Liturgy  is  constructed  upon  the  sup¬ 
position  tliat  *  all  baptized  infants  and  all  duly  prepared  aduKs 

*  are  of  Uie  number  of  tlie  elect  ;*  and  that  nothing  short  of  this 
is  necessarily  implied  in  its  language.  The  Church  of  England 
has  only  borrowed  tliis  phraseology  from  the  Church  of  RomOf 
in  which  all  the  terms  employed  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tef- 
lameni  to  ex|>rcM  a  spiritual  change  or  a  moral  relation,  trt 
reduced  to  the  deadness  of  the  letter  *  which  killatb*,  or  tran^ 
muted  into  a  sense  simply  ecclesiastical  or  secular.  Election  is 
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tbefeforc  no  more  than  that  Providential  appointment  which 
dftrmiines  outward  circumstances; — Predestination  is  simply 
the  Divine  fore-knowledf];e,  or  a  determination  on  tlie  part 
God  tliat  man  shall  bo  left  to  determine  himself; — He^neration 
is  Baptism; — Conversion  consists  in  renouncing  Heathenism^ 
or  in  an  acknowlcdi^ment  of  the  truth  of  Christianity; — and 
becoming  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor 
of  the  kiiK'dom  of  heaven,  is  all  included  in  a  reception  into 
the  visible  Church.  This  is  the  tlicolof^^y  of  Rome,  the  thcoloCT 
which  Calvin  combated  with  so  much  vdiemence,  and  wliich 
hnds  its  modern  advocates  in  the  Lecturers  and  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  University  of  Oxford  ! 

Our  pn^sent  business,*  however,  confines  us  to  the  doctrine  of 
(he  Church  on  the  eflicacy  of  Ba|>tism. 

•  It  is  admitted,  that  Regeneration  and  Baptism  were  regarded  oa 
ij-nonymous  terms  by  tlie  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who  con- 
ndered  Regeneration  as  the  effect  of  Baptism,  using  what  is  de¬ 
nominated  a  metonymy  of  the  ffect  for  the  came.  The  same  synony¬ 
mous  signification  also  is  adopted  in  the  Articles  of  our  Church*,  m 
which  the  Latin  expression  renatU  is  translated  baptized,*  pp.  10,  11* 

Our  Author  proceeds  in  his  third  chapter,  to  notice  tbe 
complaint  which  has  been  made,  that  Dr.  Mant  nearly  conflnea 
his  attention  to  infant  recipients  of  Baptism.  He  shews  that  the 
question  in  debate  hinges  upon  this  very  point,  since  ^  the 
*  Church  of  England  possessed  no  form  whatever  of  adult 
<  Baptism  until  the  Restoration,*  and  to  attempt  therefore  *  to 
'  explain  the  doctrine  of  infant  by  that  of  adult  Baptism,*  is  an 
inverted  order  of  argument.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the 
hypothesis  of  a  charitable  sup^sitiou,  (which,  as  Dr.  L.  justly 
remarks,  presumes  the  possibility  of  an  uncharitable  one,)  is 
wholly  untenable;  the  incompetency  of  the  infant  subject  of 
Baptism  excludes  alike  both  suppositions.  Besides,  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  form  of  the  service  for  adults,  the  person,  although 
supposed  to  *  possess  repentance  and  faith,* 

*  It  regarded  at  still  unregenerate  /  otherwise  the  minister  wonld 
not  be  iiiatructed  thus  to  pray;  **  We  call  upon  thee  for  this  person, 


*  *  Art.  ix.  Dr.  Mant’s  opponent  will  not  here  allow  tliis  identity 
of  expression,  certainly  not  as  any  result  from  the  context,  pp.  100, 
101.  But  had  he  referred  to  the  original  Latin  of  this  Article, 
which  he  appears  to  have  both  read  and  considered,  because  he 
quotes  it  in  the  very  next  page^  he  must  have  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  I  deduction  which  he  contemptuously  opposes.  In  this  Article  tbe 
word  renatii  occurs  twice,  manet  etiam  in  renatis  hwc  naturae  depra- 
^k) :  again,  quanquam  in  renatis  et  credentibus  nulla  propter  Chris- 
hun  eft  oondemnatio,  Ac.  In  the  former  instance  it  is  translated 
generated f  in  the  latter  baptiud.  The  conclusion  seems  obvious. 

Scott  however,  for  reasons  not  very  difficult  to  divine,  quotes 
oidy  the  instance  in  which  it  is  translated  regeneratsdJ 
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that  he  coming  to  thy  holy  Rapti^m  waif  receive  remission  of  ^ 

“  sins  by  spiritual  Regeneration;"  and  again,  “  (»ive  thy  Hily 
**  Spirit  to  this  person,  that  he  may  he  born  again  and  be  made 
**  heir  of  everlasting  salvation."  Surely  ibis  mode  of  exprestisa 
sufficiently  demonstrates,  that  he  who  pos>e»‘8es  repentance  and  fiidi 
is  not  therefore  to  be  necessarily  considered  as  |)Os>essing  spiritoil 
itegei.ernfion.  Hut  what  follows?  Immediately  after  the  ailminii* 
tration  of  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  S«’n«tn() 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  is  pronounced  to  be  re^eurmted^  to  In*  hen 
again f  and  to  be  made  an  heir  of  everlasting  salvation.  Is  it  possible 
to  deduce  any  other  legitimate  conclusion  from  these  premises  thin 
this ;  that  the  person  who  at\er  a  due  prepanttion  comes  to  Chritt'i 
lioly  Baptism  unreeenenited,  departs  regenerated, 

*  When  it  is  saiu  before  the  act  of  bapti^m,  "  Give  thv  Holy  Spirit 
**  to  this  person,  that  he  may  l)e  horn  again  and  be  mude  an  heir  of 
**  everlasting  salvation and  again  after  the  act  of  baptism,  *  tbit 
"  being  mojc  born  again,  and  made  an  heir  of  everlasting  salvation 
**  through  our  I,ord  Jesus  Christ,  he  may  continue  thy  servjut  .**  does 
not  the  change  of  tense  distinctly  point  out  a  change  oi'ciicuiiotaircd 
dependent  upon  the  intervening  act  of  baptism;  indicating  that  the 
person  baptized,  although  repenting  and  believing,  was  not  pit- 
viously,  but  is  now  regcneraleti  ?*  pp.  21 — 23. 

Wc  pass  over  Dr.  Laurence’s  iiu|iiiry,  ‘  If  Hegcm  iution  he 

*  already  obtained,’  (that  is,  previously  to  Ruptisiii,)  *  in  what 
‘  can  be  supjrosed  to  consist  the  “  great  necestfitg^'  of  Baptism 

*  with  water  ?’  W  c  shall  merely  remark  that  such  an  argument 
might  be  made  admirably  to  serve  the  {Airpost;  of  the  abett^n 
of  other  Homish  doctrines:  Transubstantiution  for  instance,  or 
Confirmation.  In  what  consists  the  great  necessity  of  Cod- 
firmation,  unless  the  Holy  ^;>pirit  is  conveyed  hy  the  impositioD 
of  episcopal  liaiuls?  Or  in  what,  it  might  he  asked,  consists 
the  great  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination,  unless  it  also  convey 
the  Holy  Spirit?  The  notions  implied  in  these  ouestioDS, 
originate  alike  in  a  misinterprelation  of  Scri))ture.  lint  with 
regard  to  the  Institute  of  Baptism  itself,  the  case  is  widely  dif¬ 
ferent:  and  if  we  once  admit  that  the  necessity  or  importance 
of  a  Divine  Institute  is  to  be  appreciated,  not  by  tlie  authority 
on  which  it  rests,  not  by  tlie  expressness  of  the  command,  but 
by  human  interpretations  of  its  (li^ign,  by  the  rationale  of^the 
rite  as  cxi>ounded  by  doting  superstition  ;  then  it  matters  little 
hy  whom  the  supremacy  of  the  (Jliurcli  is  usurped^  by  Polish 
or  by  Komnn  heresiarcli :  the  Scriptures  are  no  longer  the 
standard  of  our  faith. 

Dr.  L.  however  imagines  that  the  necessity  of  Baptism  rests 
upon  its  efficacy  ;  and  that  the  Church  *  inculcates  upon  this 
^  |x>iut  no  Calvinistic  principles  wc  may  conclude  (he  says*) 

*  from  the  known  creed  of  those  who  compiled  the  office  ia 

*  question’,  (the  office  for  Adult  Baptism.) 
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<  Tfic  compilers  of  this  office  were  Henchman  Bishop  of  Sarum,  Lany 
of  IVterborouph,  and  Morley  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  six  others,  not  named,  of  the  Lower  House  of  <'onTO- 
^ee  ct  ol  Convocation,  AD.  in  ilkins’s  Concilia 

MsKoa  llritan.  &c.  v  4.  p.  565.  It  is  added:  Hs  praces  pro  bap* 
tixitione  adultorum,  ultimo  die  niensis  Maii  introducta*,  unaniiniter 
tpprobantiir.  The  .Anti  Calvinisticul  principles  of  this  Convocation 
will  not,  1  presume,  be  questioned.  The  three  Bisho)>s  had  also 
acted  under  the  royal  commission  previously  issued  for  the  revision 
of  our  Litur^ry :  and  were  in  their  proceedint^s  under  it  all  opposed 
to  the  Presbyterian  party.  Baxter  represenu  Bishop  Morley  and 
Bishop  Henchiiiun  as  the  principal  opfionents  of  that  party  in  the 
Ssfoy  Conference.  Baxter’s  Life,  part  ii.  p  86^  Henchman 
indeeil  he  describes  ns  speaking  **  calmly  and  slowly,  and  not  very 
u  oft but  adds,  he  w’as  as  high  in  his  principles  and  resolutions  as 
“  any  of  them.”  Lany  he  seems  to  have  held  in  contempt,  p.  8S7t 
and  364.  But  Morley  he  represents  os  the  chief  speaker  of  the 
Pi»hops»,  and  the  greatest  interrupter  of  those  who  pleaded  for  alter¬ 
ations  in  the  I.iturgy,  p.  5J6S.*  p.  30. 

We  must  be  very  brief  in  following  Dr.  Laurence  through 
the  remaining  part  of  his  argument.  The  fourth  chapter  ex¬ 
hibits  the  doctrine  of  Luther  on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  and  the 
Isnguuge  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  from  which  the  formulary 
adopted  by  our  Cbiircb,  it  is  asserted,  wuh  borrowed.  The 
doctrine  of  Luther  is  referred  to  hy  Mr.  Hall  in  his  'rrealise 
**  On  the  Terms  of  Communion.'**  Though  distinguishable  from 
the  opuH  operatum  of  the  Cburcli  of  Rome,  it  bears  strongly 
die  indications  of  that  cloudiness  of  theological  knowledge, 
which  attended  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  held  that 
Baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation;  and  that  *  Faith,  thougii  an 

*  iiulisponsiblc  requisite,  can  add  nothing  to  the  elVicacy  of  that 

*  suerament.*  The  same  partial  emancipation  from  Romish  error 
marks  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  tho 
Eucharist.  Consiibstantiation  was  one  step  towards  truth  from 
Transubstautiation. 

The  Latin  articles  extant  in  the  Cottonian  library,  *  in  one  or 
Mwo  instances  corrected  by  Henry  himself,*  which  are  referred 
to  the  year  1540  by  Strype,  contain  language  respecting  adult 
baptism,  perfectly  conformable  to  that  of  Luther;  and  the 
English  book  of  Articles  published  under  the  sanction  of  royal 
iutliority  in  1530,  *  the  probable  original  of  the  Latin  ones*, 
directs  all  bishops  and  preachers  to  teach  the  }>eople,  that  it  is 

*  by  tirtue  of  that  holy  sacramenV  that  they  obtain  the  grace 
and  remission  of  all  their  sins.  Dr.  L.  subjoins  the  following 
quotation. 

*  **  And  finally,  if  they  shall  also  have  firm  credence  and  trust  in 
•  See  Eclectic  Review  N.S.  Y.  iv#  p.  545. 
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the  promise  of  God  adjoined  to  the  said  sacrament,  that  is  to  sat 
“  that  in  and  by  this  said  sacrament^  wliich  they  shall  receive, 
the  Father  giveth  unto  them,  for  his  Son  Jesus  Christ’s  sake, 

^  mission  of  all  their  sins,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wherebv 
••  they  be  newly  regenerated  and  made  the  very  children  of  God,  ic. 

cording  to  the  saying  of  Christ  and  his  Apostle  St.  Peter,  Peniteo. 
“  tiam  ngite,  &c.”  * 

*  From  the  preceding  quotations,*  he  adds,  *  it  is  impossible  to 
deduce  any  other  conclusion  than  tliut  for  which  I  am  contending; 
that  Kegeneration  exists  tn  and  by,  hut  not  before  baptism.  And^ 
it  be  remembered,  that  these  are  the  earliest  documents  of  our 
formation,  which  our  Reformers  at  the  close  of  it  evidently  had  ia 
their  contemplation,  and  which  some  of  them,  particularly  tbeir 
leader  Cranmer,  had  been  instrumental  in  drawing  up,  when  thfj 
established  that  form  of  doctrine  in  our  Church,  which  still  subsists.* 
p.  49,  60. 

The  fifth  chapter  continues  the  aeries  of  proof  in  reference  to 
the  sentiments  of  Cranmer,  who  was  the  principal  author  of 
the  first  hook  of  ilomilies,  and  of  the  Liturgy  ;  and  the  Author 
endeavours  to  shew  that  the  sentiments  of  Latimer  were  not 
difTerent  from  tliose  of  Cranmer.  I’he  sixth  chajiter  relates  to 
the  First  Book  of  Homilies,  the  Paraphrase  of  Krasmus,  the 
Second  Book  of  Homilies,  and  the  last  Revision  of  the  Liturj;^ 
under  the  Royal  Commission  at  the  Restoration.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  published  account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners,  indisputably  prove  the  sentiments  of  the  High 
Cliurch  Party. 

*  Among  the  exceptions  made  to  the  language  used  in  the  office ol 
Infant  baptism,  one  was  to  the  following  expressions  in  the  second  m- 
troductory  praytT,  “  may  receive  remission  of  bis'sins  bu  spiritual  re^t* 
**  neration.**  The  exception  was  thus  worded;  “This  expression 
“  secuiing  inconvenient,  we  desire  it  may  be  changed  into  this,  swy 
“  be  regenerated,  and  receive  remission  of  sins.** 

‘  The  answer  of  the  High  Church  party,  who  finally  conducted  the 
revision  by  themselves  without  control,  was  this;  “  Receive  remission 
“  of  sins  by  sjnritual  regeneration,  most  proper.  For  baptism  is  our 
“  spiritual  regeneration.  8t.  John  iii.  ijnles*  a  man  be  born  again  of 
water  and  the  Spirit,  &c.  And  by  this  is  received  remission  of  situ. 
“  Acts  ii.  J8.  Repent  and  be  baptised  every  one  of  you  for  the  re* 
mission  of  sins,  bo  the  Creed  ;  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sin.” 
When  therefore  the  same  party  came  to  compose  the  office  of  Aduk 
baptism,  and  adopted  the  very  phraseology  in  question  without  altera¬ 
tion,  can  we  possibly  doubt  wliat  precise  sense  it  was  their  intention 
to  affix  to  it  ?  They  could  certainly  have  intended  to  affix  none  to  it 
consistent  with  the  belief,  that  Regeneration  takes  place  in  adults 
hefore  baptism ;  because  they  unambiguously  avowed  their  creed  to  b^ 
that  baptism  itself  (and  not  its  previous  requisites)  constitutes  our  spi¬ 
ritual  Regeneration,  and  that  by  thu,  so  considered^  we  obtain  W 
remission  of  our  sins. 

<  Another  exception  taken  by  their  opponents  wras  to  these  words 
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r  ifliSf  Church  Catechism  ;  “  In  my  baptism  wherein  1  was  made  a 
«  child  of  God,  a  member  of  Christ,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom 
•*of  heiven.’’  It  was  said  ;  “  We  conceive  it  might  more  safely  be 
«4  espfessed  thus :  W’herein  I  was  xnsibly  admitted  into  tlic  number 
Hof  the  members  of  Christ,  the  children  of  God,  and  the  heirs 
M  ( rather  than  the  inheritors)  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

« The  following  was  the  answer  which  they  gave  to  this  exception. 

I  u  We  conceive  this  expression”  (that  is,  this  mode  of  expression,  or 

I  (be  language  previously  and  still  in  use)  **  as  safe  ns  that  which  they 
*  desire,  and  more  fully  expressing  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament,  ac- 
M  cording  to  Su  Paul,  Galatians  iii.  26  and  27;  where  St.  Paul 
•‘prorei  them  all  to  be  children  of  God,  because  they  mere  baptized, 
‘<ind  ia  their  baptism  had  put  on  Christ.  If  children  then  heirs,  or, 

which  is  all  one,  inheritors,  Rom.  viii.  17. 

*  So  explicit  a  declaration,  that  we  become  the  members  of  Christ, 
the  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
tkt^ficacy  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  in  w'hich  w  e  are  stated  to  put 
oa  Christ,  leaves  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  respecting  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  made  it.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  was 
the  very  party,  to  which  we  are  solely  and  exclusively  indebted  for 
the  revision  of  the  Lituri^,  and  for  the  compilation  of  the  office  it- 
lelf,  the  true  meaning  of  which  is  now  controverted.’  p.  104^106. 

Our  Author  proceeds  in  the  seventh  chapter,  to  demolish  the 
theory  of  a  supposed  disposition  in  ‘  infants  to  fulfil,  when  ca- 
^  psble  of  so  doing,  their  baptismal  engagements  upon  which 
tho  evangelical  clergy  attempt  to  reconcile  their  use  of  the 
Ritual.  Mr.  ScOtt  represents  it  as  analogous  to  a  legal  fiction 
in  tein|)oral  transactions,  and  considers  the  soul  of  the  child  as 
in  that  st  nse  transferred  to  his  sponsor,  and  as  speaking  in  him 
ind  by  him.  Dr.  Laurence  rejoins, 

'  But  what  arc  the  gradations  in  this  singular  scale  of  suppositions 
SKrilied  to  our  Church?  First,  the  professions  of  the  sponsor  are 
supposed  to  be  those  of  the  infant  himself,  nithough  he  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  at  the  time  incapable  of  all  professions  whatsoever,  as 
well  of  comprehending  as  of  performing  them.  Then  these  pro¬ 
fessions  are  supposed  to  be  made  with  a  species  of  sincerity.  And 
lastly,  by  way  of  solving  the  preceding  aeaigma,  the  infant  is  sup- 
pond  to  p()s.sess,  not  indeed  genuine  sincerity,  but  a  certain  indescru 
oahlc  dispoMon,  which  must  hereafter  infallibly  lead  him  to  prove  by 
his  subseejuent  conduct,  that,  if  he  could,  he  would  even  now  be  truly 
sincere. 

*  How  this  extravagant  mode  of  reasoning  can  render  the  doctrine 
of  our  Church  more  rational  and  intelligible,  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture.  Bold  indeed  1  admit,  but  certainly  not  very  rational  and 
intelligible,  is  that  hypothesis,  which  represents  her  as  regenerating 
by  hetion,  and  as  presuming  impossibilities.*  113,  114. 

The  following  chapter  oRers  additional  jiroof  that  the  frameni 
'll  the  Liturgy  designedly  cxcludetl  every  idt^a  of  a  conditional 
^  ptrtial  llegeneration.  The  ninth  and  tenth  are  occupied 
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)>rinci{)all\  uitli  rooapitiiliitioii.  Iti  (lie  cuuri«e  uf  rcripitg.  I 
Idtitiii  lliere  occur  some  sin!;iilHr  representations.  ‘  Ettr^  I 
‘  infant  is,  in  the  jut!:'ement  of  the  ihiurch,*  says  Dr,  ■ 
‘  considered  as  truly  admitted  into  (Sod’s  favour,  and  trah  ■ 
‘  re^^enerated,  «o  J'ur  at  least  as  the  infant  viiml  capo^  I 
‘  of  Kvijcncration a  modilication  of  the  doctrine,  \\hicb  b  B 
our  view  amounts  j^retty  nearly  to  a  negation.  B 

*  In  the  event  of  his  surriving  to  years  of  discretion, •  it  is  added  I 
*•  his  continuance  in  a  state  of  grace  and  acceptance  **  de))endi  upon  I 
**  liis  continuance  in  well  doing,  upon  his  nhcdiently  keeping  Godi  I 
**  holy  will  and  coinniandnients,  and  walking  in  the  same  all  the  I 
**  days  of  his  life.”  This  is  so  obvious  the  natural  import  of  the  I 
language  adopted  in  our  liturgy,  that  no  common  skill  in  logical  I 
legerdemain  seems  requisite  to  force  upon  it  any  other  construe*  I 
lion.’  I 

Were  this  all  that  tlie  Liturs^y  a‘*serts,  there  would  be  no  I 
inducement  for  any  of  Dr.  liaurence’s  <>]>poii(‘iits  to  attetn{it 
a  dilU‘n*nt  <‘oi!stniction.  No  I’aUinist  «lrhies  the  necosstiv 
connexion  In'tweeii  a  continuance  in  well  doing,  and  a  con', 
timiance  in  a  stall*  of  acceptance  with  (Jod,  altliongh  he  deni«i 
tliat  the  condition  upon  which  onr  cn)o\nu'iit  of  the  Divinf 
favour  is  said  to  depend,  is  of  tin*  nature  of  a  meritorious 
cause,  and  on  this  uceomit  would  ohject  to  a  pliraseoloipr, 
which  si*eii\s  to  connteiiance  the  Popish  doctrine  of  Justifi¬ 
cation  hy  works. 

The  other  singular  statement  we  allude  to,  occurs  at  p.  IW. 
'riie  Author  re|»reseiils  the  persuasion  ‘  that  children,  which 
‘  are  hapti/ed,  dying  before  they  commit  aetnal  sin,  arc  un- 
‘  (lonhtrdly  saved,’  to  ‘  he  inconsistent  with  tite  very  basis  of 
‘  I’aUinistical  Predestination.’  Whatever  were  the  sentiments 
of  C^dviii  n'speeting  the  salvation  of  inlaiits,  (he  doctrine  of 
Predestination,  it  is  necdles>»  to  say,  involves  no  supposition 
so  monstrous  and  blasphemous  as  that  which  Dr.  L.  would 
seem  to  he  desirous  of  fastening  on  his  o))ponents.  The  fact 
is,  the  Liturgy  teaehes  tiie  salvation  of  hapti/ed  infants  only, 
and  that  hy  virtue  of  baptism.  Modern  (’alvinists  heliere 
(hat  all  inlants,  hapti/.ed  or  unhapti/ed,  are  undoubtedly  saved 
in  Christ. 

Wc  camiiit  take  leave  of  Dr.  (/.uirence  without  expressing 
the  obligations  under  whieli  ho  has  laid  the  Dissenters,  for 
this  able  coidirmaiioii  of  some  of  (he  ground^  of  their  non¬ 
conformity.  \ViTe  we  to  congratulate  him  on  the  service  he 
lias  performed  to  (he  Kstuhlislied  Church,  it  would  wear  too 
obviously  the  appearance  of  irony  :  hut  (he  investigation  must  do 
giHHl ;  it  (  an  endanger  no  interests  that  are  identified  with  the 
T'rntli.  It  will  servo  to  strengthen  that  line  of  demarcation 
which  wc  always  wish  to  sec  conspicuous,  between  the  uiiiiwtcrs 
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of  the  roliicion  of  the  New  Testament,  aiul  tlie  devotees  to 
liunun  authority  i»  matters  of  faitli ;  between  the  converted 
tml  the  profession  il  minister  ;  between  the  preachers  of  the 
Bible,  an«l  the  administrators  of  a  liturgy.  These  two  partien 
will  always  exist  in  a  national  church ;  ami  while  there  is 
tnv  vitality  in  cither,  they  will  never  amal:;amate. 

it  is  simrnlar  enouifh  to  witness  Dr.  Laurence's  party  in 
ihe  Kstahlishinent,  demanding  a  rernu|uishment  of  |)rcconceived 
fTstem  from  the  Lvami^elical  Clergy,  and  exhihitiniij  so  marked 
ia  antipathy  to  systematic  theolot^y,  at  the  very  moment  that 
tbev  are  appealiiii'  to  human  compositions,  and  to  human 
ilietirit*s,  as  the  rule  of  ecclesiastical  faith,  and  deprecating  an 
ipjK'id  to  Scripture,  as  tendiiij?  to  bias  the  mind  !  Ves :  it  is 
the  Church,  not  the  iiible,  tiiat  is  to  decide  the  controversy. 
Siirelv,  the  dangers  of  an  over-fondness  for  system,  are  not 
comparable  with  those  of  a  blind  deference  to  traditional  dogmas 
on  the  ground  of  their  ideal  anthority.  What  is  there  in 
ill  the  refinements  of  /ti//>er-Calvinistic  theories,  more  erro¬ 
neous  or  more  pernicious,  than  that  mixture  of  Arminiuii 
phra>eology  and  Antinumian  sentiment,  which  the  aheitors  of 
Baplisaial  Uegeneration  oj>posc  to  the  doctrines  of  Predesti¬ 
nation  and  I'on version  } 

We  cannot  agree  with  those  persons  who  view  the  present 
controversy  witli  regret  or  with  dismay.  Wc  are  rather  dis- 
to  consider  it  as  an  encouraging  indication  of  the  activity 
of  a  s|>irit  of  inquiry.  ‘  An  aversion  to  religions  controversy,* 
remarks  an  adtirirahlc  writer,  ‘  n»ay  arise  from  two  causes, 

*  in  their  nature  the  most  opposite  ;  a  contem|)t  of  religion 
‘  ilst'lf,  or  a  high  degri*e  of  .devotional  feeling.’  It  atfords  a 
proof  then  of  the  existemee  of  some  principle  hetter  than  a 
‘  ^addiiccan’  indiiVcrence,  wlion  this  aversion  gives  way  even 
to  a  contentious  zeal  for  truth.  It  argues  indeed  a  morbid 
slate  of  feeling,  when  the  grami  essentials  of  Christianity  appear 
to  engage  less  attention  than  those*  impulpalde  niceties  of  elc- 
finilion,  and  those  reasonings,  inductive  or  hypothetical,  which 
are  the  mere  excrescences  of  truth.  Hut  tlic  present  con¬ 
troversy  is  not  of  this  description  :  it  involves  essentials,  and 
there  is  something  snsjncious  in  the  feelings  which  make  us 
skriiik  from  the  contest.  To  those  excellent  indivtdnaU  who 
cherish  this  rehictanee,  from  a  distrustful  solicitude  respts  tiiig 
consequences  that  may  arise  from  agitating  these  tpiestions,  we 
beg  earnestly  to  recommend  the  following  remarks  on  religious 
controversy,  from  tlie  pen  of  the  lL*v.  Iloliert  Hall.  They 
arc  extracted  from  his  IVeface  to  the  third  edition  of  an  in- 
<*stimahle  work  hy  his  father,  Mr.  Robert  Hall  of  Arnsby, 
entitled  “  Help  to  Zion’s  Travellers.” 

‘  It  is  certain  that  in  some  this  indisposition  proceeds  from  a 
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*  l)etter  cnise  :  tliey  concwfe  relii^ou  to  be  a  subject  too  siq^ 

*  for  <lis|)ute.  'Fhey  wish  to  conhne  it  to  silent  ineditatios,  ii 

*  sweeten  solitude,  to  inspire  devotion,  to  g^uide  the  practice 
^  and  purify  the  heart,  and  never  to  appear  in  public  but  a 

*  the  character  of  the  authentic  interpreter  of  the  will  i 

*  Heaven.  They  conceive  itj  degraded  whenever  it  is  brougk 

*  forward  to  combat  on  the  arena.  We  are  fully  convinced 
^  that  a  disputatious  humour  is  unfavourable  to  piety  ;  and  thg 

*  •controversies  in  reliji^ion  have  often  been  unnecessarily  multiplied 

*  and  extended ;  but  how  they  can  be  dispensetl  with  altogetbe, 

^  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover,  until  some  other  method  is  disco- 
^  vered  of  confuting  error,  than  sound  and  solid  argument  As 
^  we  no  longer  live  in  times  (Gk)d  be  thanked !)  when  coercion  cu 

be  employed,  or  when  any  individual,  or  any  body  of  men,  m 

*  invested  with  that  authority  which  could  silenee  disputes  b]f  n 

*  oracular  decision,  there  appears  no  possibility  of  maintainingtb 

*  interests  of  truth,  without  having  recourse  to  temperate  ud 

*  candid  controversy.  Perhaps  the  sober  use  of  this  weapon  mij 
^  not  be  without  its  advantages,  even  at  the  present  seatoa. 

‘  Prone  as  we  are  to  extremes,  may  there  not  be  some  reason  ti 
^  aj>prehend,  we  have  passed  from  that  propensity  to  magnib 
‘  every  tlillerencc  subsisting  amongst  Christians,  to  a 

*  of  just  discrimination,  to  a  liabit  of  contemplating  the  chrMiao 
^  system  as  one  in  which  there  is  little  or  nothing  remains  to  be 

*  explored  ?  l^'t  us  cultivate  the  most  cordial  esteem  for  all  tbit 
‘  love  the  liord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  I^t  us  anxioosly 
‘  guard  against  that  asperity  and  contempt  which  have  too 
^  often  mingled  with  theological  debates,  but  lot  us  aim  attk 
‘  same  time,  to  aeipiire  and  retain  the  most  accurate  conceptioiH 

*  of  religious  truth.  Kvery  improvement  in  the  knowledge  if 
‘  Christ  aiul  the  mysteries  of  his  Gospel,  will  ahuudantly  com- 
‘  pensatc  for  the  labour  and  attention  necessary  to  its  it- 
^  tainment. 

‘  However  unhappily  controversies  have  too  often  been  coo* 
‘  ducted,  the  assistance  they  liavc  afl’orded  in  the  discovery  o( 
‘  truth,  is  not  light  or  inconsi<lerahle.  Not  to  mention  th< 
‘  Reformation,  which  was  principally  etfected  hy  controveny, 
‘  how  many  truths  have  by  this  means  been  set  in  a  clearer 

*  view ;  and,  while  the  unhappy  passions  it  has  awakened  hite 

*  subsided,  the  light  struck  out  in  the  collision  has  been  re* 

*  taincil  and  |HTpetiiated. 

‘  As  the  physical  powers  are  scarcely  ever  exerted  to  their 

*  utmost  extent,  hut  in  the  ardour  of  combat,  so  intellcctiui 

*  acumen  has  been  displayed  to  the  most  advantage,  and  t® 
‘  tha  most  eftect,  in  the  contests  of  argument.  The  mind  ofi 

*  controversialist  warmed  and  agitated,  is  turned  to  all  quartet 
‘  and  leaves  none  of  Its  ri'sources  unemployed  in  the  inventwo 
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I  of  trifwinenU,  tries  every  wea|H>n,  and  explores  tlie  hidden 
(  recesses  of  a  subject  with  an  intense  vigilance  and  an  ardour 
i  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  \i\  a  calmer  state  of  mind  to 
( command.  Disini'enuous  arts  are  often  resorted  to,  penon- 
<  alUics  are  min  filled,  and  much  irritative  matter  is  introduced; 

*  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  attentive  observer  to  separata 
Mliese  from  the  question  at  issue,  and  to  form  an  impartial 
‘judi^meut  of  the  whole.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  truly  aHirmed 

*  tiiat  the  evils  occasioned  by  controversy  are  transient,  the  good 

*  it  produces  is  |)ermanent.’ 

Art.  VII.  Essays  on  Insanity^  HypochondriatU^  and  other  Nervous 
AHreiions.  By  John  Reid,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Colley 
of  Physicians,  London,  and  late  Physician  to  the  Finsbury  Dis¬ 
pensary.  pp.  272.  Price  9s.  Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

Dr.  UKll)  has  been  for  some  years  known  to  a  considerable 
projmrtion  of  the  reading  public,  by  a  series  of  medical 
reports  which  appeared  in  the  old  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
which  have  perhaps  been  more  road  out  of  the  actual  circle  of 
the  profession,  than  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  presentetl  to 
the  world  under  a  merely  metlical  title.  Of  these  reports  the 
present  Essays  arc  professedly  little  else  than  an  amplilication. 

*  It  was  my  original  design,  (says  oui  Author)  to  have  endeavoured 
to  write  something  more  systematic  and  complete  on  the  subject  of 
mental  diseases ;  but  domestic  circumstances  in  which  the  public  are 
not  interested,  having  interfered  with  the  prosecution  of  that  object, 

1  have  been  induced  to  commit  to  the  press  in  the  form  of  Essays, 
what  1  had  regarded  os  materials  merely  towards  the  formation  of  a 
larger  and  more  methodical  work.* 

The  reader  of  these  Essays  will  not  have  turneil  many  pages 
of  the  book  over,  before  he  ;>erceives  that  he  is  engaged  with  no 
ordinary  writer.  The  first  paper  treats  of  the  intluencc  which 
Uie  mind  exercises  upon  tlie  body,  and  comments  upon  the 
variety  of  shade,  and  difference  of  physiognomical  character, 
displayed  by  the  same  nosological  distemper,  according  to  the 
extenial  circumstances  and  interior  condition  of  the  individual 
luffcrcr.  The  Author  alludes  in  a  forcible  and  striking  manner 
to  the  wretchedness  of  London  paupers  ;  and  the  beauty  and 
justness  of  his  remarks,  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  those 
persons  whose  charitable  designs  or  oflicial  duties  have  led 
them  to  witness  these  scenes  of  poverty  and  misery. 

‘  There  is  no  person  perhaps  (says  Dr.  Reid)  who  is  apt  to  form  so 
low  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  human  existence,  as  a  medical  man 
practising  amongst  the  poor,  especially  amongst  the  poor  of  a  great 
city.  Hut  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  exaggerate  the  excess  of 
their  sufferings,  ■  by  combining,  as  it  is  natural  tor  him  to  do,  their 
tzternal  state  with  those  feelings  which  he  has  acquired  from  very 


different  circumstances  and  education.  As  the  horrors  of  the 
iitt'cct  only  the  living,  so  the  miseries  of  poverty  exist  principail^ 
perhaps  in  the  imagination  of  the  uilluent.  riie  laI)our  of 
poor  man  relieves  him  at  least  from  the  burden  of  fashiunsblf 
ennui,  and  the  constant  pressure  of  physical  inconveniences  from 
the  more  elegant,  hut  surely  not  less  intolerable  distresses  of  a  refined 
and  romantic  sensibility.  Kven  those  superior  intellectual  advan. 
tapes  of  education,  to  which  tlie  more  opulent  are  almost  cxclu* 
sively  admitted,  may  in  ronic  cases,  open  only  new  avenues  to  sorrow. 
The  mind  in  proportion  as  it  is  expanded,  exposes  a  larger  surface  to 
Impression.*  pp.  5,  (i. 

The  chapter  immediately  succeedincf,  enters  on  the  eonsiden* 
lion  of  u  topic  whieh  demands  a  mneh  more  ample  discussion 
on  the  part  <»f  the  medical  philosopher  and  moralist,  than  ht$ 
bed'll  given  to  it  by  onr  Author.  How  far  the  will  may  be 
brougia  to  opf’rate  towards  the  eoiinttTaction  of  nervous  de¬ 
pression  ami  disorder,  is  a  niee  and  ditlieidt,  hut  at  the  same 
time,  u  very  momentous  tpiestion.  I'hat  in*rvons  invalids  arc 
not  to  he  iaiiglied  out  of  their  ailings,  is  too  obvious  a  tnith, 
and  too  trite  a  remark,  to  he  dw<*lt  upon,  lint,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  great  moral  as  well  as  medical  ohje.  tion  toi 
passive  and  indolent  accpiiescenee  in  that  feeling,  whieh  considm 
all  the  variety  of  aberration  to  which  the  sentient  ]):irt  of  our 
frame  is  prone,  as  inevitable  and  inviiieihle.  Saiivagcs  relates 
the  case  of  a  female,  who  was  aceustomed  to  ward  oil  the  attacks 
of  very  violent  paroxysms  of  disorder,  by  a  strenuous  exertion 
of  the  voluntary  power  ;  and  we  verily  believe  the  same  effect 
might  mneh  oftener  than  is  aj)prehended,  he  produced  by  t 
similar  determination  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  \Vc  are  not 
to  he  told,  that  the  essence  of  the  maladies  in  question,  consists 
often  in  a  want  of  control  over  that  very  power,  the  exertion  of 
which  we  venture  to  urge,  us  a  duty.  To  suggestions  of  thb 
nature  we  would  reply,  let  the  patient  at  least  seize  hold,  so  to 
say,  of  the  lucid  interval,  and  when  the  enemy  retires  for  a 
season,  let  tliat  season  he  so  employeil  as  to  render  the  frame 
less  vulnernhle  to  futnn^  attacks.  This  rule  might  he  made 
.  '.peeially  to  apply  to  tlie  government  and  regulation  of  con¬ 
stitutional  temper^  a  greater  placidity  and  e(|uanimity  of  which 
we  are  |H'rsuaded  is  in  the  power  of  the  most  irritable  to  procure 
to  himself,  than  is  usually  allowed  or  imagined;  and  that  even 
inde|)endenlly  of  those  higher  motives  which  must  regulate 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  those  persons,  who  arc  really  under 
the  influence  of  ('hristinnity ;  hut  merely  from  a  sense  of  the 
immediate  gtmd  insured  to  the  indivitlual  and  to  those  about  him* 
by  a  constant  exercise  of  self-control.  Kven  nascent  insanity 
might  in  many  instances  he  ernshed  in  its  birth,  by  a  struggle 
ap}M)rtion<Ml  to  the  magnitude  of  the  desired  object.  But  this 
is  a  theme  which  we  cannot  of  course  dwell  upon  in  this  place, 
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any  tiling  like  the  anipIiticatioTi  due  to  its  interesting 
n»tiirt\  ami  wo  sliull  puss  on  to  tlie  next  Kssay,  which  is  enti- 
ll(si  ‘  Tin*  fear  of  death.* 

Tliat  hoastiiit^  man  is  at  host  hut  a  tissue  of  contradictions, 

U  suthiienlly  shewn  hy  the  retiiarkahle  pivuliurities  connreteel 
with  liis  feelinu:s  and  fears,  in  reference  to  life  and  death,  lie 
courts  and  retires  from  the  same  ohjeet  in  the  same  moment, 
('onstiintly  eoinplaiuint;  of  life  us  a  load,  that  load  he  is  never¬ 
theless  loath  to  lay  (h)wn,  ‘  and  it  is  a  circumstance  somewhat 
‘  reniarkal)le,  that  those  persons  should  ht;  found  to  dread  most 
‘  their  departure  from  this  state  of  hein^,  to  whc»m  it  has 
‘actually  proved  least  proiluctive  of  enjoymeni.’  The  ‘  cowar- 
‘  iliee'  which  conscience  occasions,  is  confessedly  the  prime  and 
))rinei|»al  source  of  this  setMuin^  inconsistency;  hut  indepen- 
ilently  i»f  any  appreluutsions  in  respect  of  futurity,  there  is  a 
relutlanee  amouiiliii;^  to  horror  in  the  prospect  of  severing  that 
l)on<l  of  sym|»ailiy,  hy  which  we  are  united  to  our  fellow- 
Miflerers.  An  individual  feels  the  pane;  of  repu<;nancy  in  cun- 
tcfuplatiiu^  the  cessation  of  life,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  take 
with  him  those  with  whom  he  has  participated  in  all  life’s 
anxieties;  and  this,  perhaps,  may  he  in  part  the  reason  that 
those  who  have  known  the  most  of  sorrow',  evince  the  most  of 
solicitude  tt>  prolonir  the  present  slate  of  existence.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  desire  of  which  w’o  have  been 
s|)eakimr,  operates  in  a  measure  in  ])rodueini!^  its  own  tlestruc- 
tion:  the  very  a{)prehension  of  premature  death  has  been  known 
to  aecehaale  its  approach.  Tear  acts  upon  the  mind,  and 
throui^h  the  mind  upon  the  body,  with  sedative  force,  and  thus  is 
*  the  advance  of  death’  often  hastened  hy  an  anxiety  to  retard 
its  proi^ress.  ‘  'I'lie  tnunhlinv;  hand  of  tin*  apprehensive  invalid, 

‘  (as  our  Author  impressively  states  it,)  involuntarily  shakes  the 
‘  "lass  in  which  his  hours  are  numhere<l.* 

It  is  part  of  a  professional  man’s  duty,  as  it  will  he  found  his 
interest,  to  taki*  advantai^(*,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  con¬ 
scientious  re^^ard  to  truth,  of  this  susceptibility  to  the  impressions 
of  hope  and  lieur.  It  is  certain  that  liis  maimer  shoiilu  he  such 
a*<lo  inspire  eoiitideiiee  ill  the  elVieacy  of  his  prescriptions,  when 
he  sees  that  the  eomplexion  of  the  malady  itself  is  as  imieb 
inllueneed  by  that  manner,  as  hy  the  iivath'r  of  the  prescribed 
|K)lion.  'riio  semblance  of  hope  oiii^ht  indeed  never  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  uiuh‘r  an  absolute  eoiivictioii  of  incurable  disease;  but, 
in  cases  w  hich  at  the  worst  are  hut  of  <louhtful  aspect  and  uncer¬ 
tain  result,  the  physician  acts  wisely  hy  assumint'  a  dclermi- 
nateness  of  mic*u,  and  an  air  of  nuthoritative  conviction,  re- 
^peciini;  the  rceliiudc  ami  eflicicncy  of  his  ]dans  of  treatment. 
These  remarks  may  appear  too  much  in  tlic  way  of  obvious 
tniisins.  W’e  arc  however  disposed  to  suspect  that  the  intluciM;o 
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ol’  luilli  ill  llio  powor,  nix>ii  tlie  rlVioucy  t>l’  the  i>re^oriplion,  tg 
hy  IK)  lncan^  duly  appreriatrd,  either  in  respect  to  its  practical 
consfupiciic*"',  or  its  patholoi^ical  liearini^s. 

‘  l*ractitioi>cis»  (  Hr.  Kcid  rcniarks  in  another  part  of  his  trcatisCf) 
vho  ha>e  hy  any  means  heroine  celebrated  or  popular,  are  ol\cn, 
vti  thdt  Vi'n/  account^  more  snceessfiil  than  others  in  the  treatment 
of  ilisca.sei.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  mcilU 
eines  themselves.  A  new  meilicine  will  often  obtain  a  fortuitoui 
fame,  tUii  ing  the  continuance  of  which,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
actiiallij  prutinccs  some  of  those  salutary  effects  which  are  ascribid 
to  it.  Init  the  fault  of  these  new  inetlicincs  is,  that  they  will  not 
Atrn.  I'or  as  soon  as  the  caprice  of  the  day  has  gone  by,  and 
fasliioii  has  withdrawn  its  protecting  intliience,  the  once  celebrated 
remedy  is  divested  of  its  beneficial  properties,  if  it  do  not  become 

{)Ositively  deleterious  ;  hy  which  it  would  appear,  that  its  reputation 
lad  not  l)i*en  the  result  ol’  its  salutary  cHicacy,  hut  that  its  salu¬ 
tary  ellieaey  had  been  in  a  great  measure  at  least  the  result  of  iu 
reputation.  However  sceptical  a  physician  may  be  will)  regard  to 
the  inheic'ut  or  permanent  (piaiities  of  a  specihe  in  vogue,  it  is  hU 
duty  perhaps  to  take  ailvantago  of  the  tide  of  opinion  as  long  as  it 
tlows  in  his  favour.  He  may  honestly  make  use  of  his  paticudi 
eredulily,  iu  order  to  relieve  him  from  the  pressure  of  his  disease, 
and  render  the  partial  weakness  of  his  niinil,  instrumental  to  the 
general  restoration  of  his  corporeal  strength.  A  wholesome  pre* 
judico  .‘ihould  lie  respected.  It  is  ol’  little  consequence  whether  a 
man  be  healed  through  the  medium  of  his  fancy  or  his  stomach/ 

I'hc  iK“\l  .subject  on  wliich  our  Author  treats  in  these 
‘  lib''.iys  on  insanit)  and  otlh*r  nervvnis  diseasetiy  is  Pride, 
11  >ciy  eonniHU)  malady  indeed  of  human  nature;  and  we 
arc  coinjiellrd  to  .say  ln‘  has  treated  it  in  a  rather  eommon-pliice 
nianiau'.  W  i*  might  pass  (he  same  sentcnco  also  on  the  sub¬ 
sequent  chapter,  on  Ut  morse,  were  not  its  character  for  ori- 
ginalit)  and  nliiity  in  some,  measure  redeemed  hy  the  fol¬ 
lowing  important,  and  if  ituly  applitul,  salutary  hints  against 
the  rei’eplion  ol  that  ereeil  whieli  aseribes  a  positive  >irUic 
to  tlie  iiieie  si'iitimeiital  indiilgenee  of  euntrite  feelings,  while 
the  beail  n‘inains  radically  unaltered,  and  the  conduct  ton- 
liuues  the  same. 

‘  Kcinorse  itself  (it  is  well  observed)  is  considered  perhaps  too 
indiscriminately  Ub  a  compensation  for  misconduct.  When  it  is  an 
unproductive  feeling  merely,  and  not  a  regeneraling  principle,  instead 
of  miligating,  it  can  serve  only  to  aggravate  our  idfenct*/ 

'riiere  ib  nothing  which  is  peiliups  in  its  principles  more 
actually  iiicorrec't,  or  in  itselli'cis  mure  extensively  luiscbievouSt 
tbai)  wbut  may  be  termed  sentimental  piety.  To  coin|)ouD<l 
for  so  inneJi  \iee  by  an  cipiivalent  proportion  of  devotiontl 
feeling  and  periodical  abstractions  from  worldly  concerns,  is 
as  iiisulUDg  to  couiuioii  sense  as  it  is  contrary  to  every 
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pnxjept  of  pure  morality.  We  are  loo  apt,  liowovor,  to  con- 
»ure  tenet  in  the  ijross,  an<l  to  eountenunce  it  in  tlie 
detail.  Popery  is  iruiiseriininately  eoiulemned  by  many  who 
are  in  essi*nee  and  praetiee  as  papistical  as  the  most  decided  de¬ 
votees  to  tlie  Romish  ritual.  Unproductive  principles,  while 
they  are  peculiar  to  no  sect,  insinuate  themseix's  into  all,  under 
false  colours,  and  are  sometimes  the  most  dangerous,  when  they 
are  the  least  suspt‘cted. 

Retlections  on  the  I  nflucnee  of  Solitude,  which  is  the  suhjci!t 
of  the  next  Kssay,  cannot  he  expeclt'd  to  be  marked  with  much 
originality.  We  must  allow  however  in  this,  as  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  treatise,  that  the  force  of  manner  compensates  in  a 
preat  measure  for  the  tieiiciency  of  matter.  'I'lie  followin«^  re¬ 
marks  are  cx|)ressed  with  consi<ierahle  force  and  beauty. 

*  An  unnatural  exile  from  the  world,  so  far  from  necessarily  im¬ 
plying  a  superiority  to  its  pollutions,  ol\en  exposes  a  man  even  more 
imminently  to  the  risk  of  moral  cont.miination.  The  voice  of  tlic 
apjH'titos  and  passions  is  beard  more  distinctly  amidst  the  stillness  of 
retirement.  Tlie  history  of  hermits,  of  monks,  and  even  of  nuns, 
lerves  abundantly  to  demonstrate  that  sensuality  may  be  indulged  in 
lulitude,  and  debauebery  practised  in  the  desert.’ 

The  title  page  of  the  treatise  before  ns  will,  with  reason,  be 
objected  to  on  the  ground  of  a  w  ant  of  correspondence  with  its 
gt'iieral  contents.  It  is  not,  however,  entirely  <lcstitnte  of  re¬ 
marks  on  the  very  interesting  but  obscure  subject  of  insanity.  It 
is  well  known  to  all  wlio  are  familiar  with  works  on  mental  dis- 
tom|>crs,  that  madness  is  for  the  most  part  distinguished  into 
Melancholia  and  Mania;  the  one  state  cbaractcri/.t‘d  by  more 
than  ordinary  torpor,  the  other  mark(*d  by  inordinate  excite¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Reid  very  properly  combats  the  propriety  of  this 
division.  The  distinction  is  untenable,  inasmiicli  as  it  as- 
lumes  a  comparative  inactivity  and  deadness  to  sensation  on  the 
part  of  the  melaiicbolie,  who,  perhaps,  under  the  semblance 
and  seeming  of  exhTior  composun',  lias  by  far  more  luisy,  and 
complicated,  and  intense  emotions  working  in  the  interior  of  bis 
mind,  than  he  that  is  agitated  with  the  most  violent  paroxysms 
of  inaniacat  excitation.  This  remark  may  indeed  admit  of 
useful  application  to  the  sane  state  of  the  mind.  ’I’lie  charges 
of  insensihility  and  dulness  are  often  grounded  on  ignorance 
and  misconception.  We  are  too  apt  to  judge  of  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  others  hy  the  excitement  of  our  own  minds,  and  tliiis 
to  fall  into  the  error  of  confounding  quality  with  quantity  ot 
deling.  The  author  of  “  llygmia”  has  some  very  jiertinent 
remarks  on  this  liead,  one  or  two  of  wliich  we  shall  extract,  as 
consider  the  suhjet^t  under  disi*ussion  to  be  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance  in  several  points  of  view'.  ‘  l^orpid  melancholy  !  torpid 
‘  grief!*  (exclaims  the  writer  to  whom  wc  have  just  alluded  ;) 
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‘  you  may  aji  woU  apply  tlie  opitlict  lo  the  hoisterou*  state  of 
*  passion  or  insanity,  ami  sjH'uk  4»t’  torpid  ani^er,  or  iorpiti 
‘  phn*nzy.*  ‘  We  may  fiiul  occasions  for  pronoiuicini^  thatsensi- 
‘  hilily  is  misplaced  ;  hut  it  is  miujli  seldomcr  lost  or  decayed 
‘  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Where  the  treasure  is,  there 
‘  will  the  heart  he  also.  IJnt  if  the  treasure  be  in  a  wron^ 

‘  place,  is  there  therefore  no  heart  r  l)ii.  .Ioiisson,  somewhere 
‘  in  his  Rambler,  speaks  of  a  mathematician,  who,  wlien  sudden 
‘  intellifi^ence  was  hroui^ht  him  that  the  ilames  were  u^atherin^ 

‘  round  liim,  instead  of  catchiiii^  the  alarm,  sedately  replied, 

‘  i\u\i  fire  natnriiUp  tends  to  more  in  a  eirvle.  'rite  anecdote 
‘  is  saiil  to  he  autiientic,  but  the  relater,  from  this  one  trait, 

‘  labours  to  make  out  a  whole  character,  of  which  the  essence 
‘  may  he  gathered  from  the  appellation  ot  (lELiniis.  For  ray 
‘  part,  I  do  not  sec  atiy  reason  for  believing  that  this  (ifliuis 
‘  liail  less  warmth  of  disposition  than  the  most  frii^htened  of 
‘  those  who  were  in  haste  to  carry  their  property,  or  their  chil- 
‘  iln*n,  or  themselves,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  coidla<;ratioD. 

‘  i'he  afl’ections  of  the  mathematician,  it  is  true,  were  benlupoif 
‘  none  of  these  lirst.  Rut  there  are  such  thin;;s  in  the  world  ts 
‘  eo-erticieiits  ami  abscisses  :  and  by  these  were  his  aHi'ctions 
^  pre-occupiiul.  lie  ou^ht  to  be  tpialitied  as  mad  if  you  please, 

*  but  not,  for  any  thini;  that  appears,  as  cold. 

‘  'I'o  any  man  (Dr.  Reddoes  ^oes  on  to  say)  who  has  had 
‘  ^rcat  interests  to  meditate,  the  apparent  or  real  inattention  of 
‘  the  melancholic  (consistently  with  profound  sensibility)  to  the 
‘  objects  noticed  by  others,  ou;;ht  not  to  seem  a  stranj^e  or  pux- 
‘  zliii*;  doctrine.  At  onetime,  while  reviewing  particular  ideas, 

*  we  hear  and  see  without  manifestim;  to  the  by-standers  any 
‘  tokens  of  our  impressions.  .\t  another  we  are  lost  in  thouf^ht, 

‘  and  the  clock  strikes  unnoticed.  The  sound  cannot  introduce 
‘  its«df  amoni'  the  links  of  the  passing  train.  I'lie  melancholic 
‘  is  still  more  lost  when  the  fit  is  on  him,  and  he  notices  nothing; 
‘  or  elst»,  he  draws  every  thin*^  about  hint  into  the  whirlpool  of 
‘  his  sensations.  If  the  minds  of  others  may  be  in  any  measure 
‘  compared  to  vanes,  which  take  their  direction  from  without, 
‘  Ids  luiml  is  a  machine,  which,  by  its  rapid  eircum^yratioiii, 
‘  not  only  resists  the  common  mover,  hut  takes  this,  as  it  wero, 

*  into  tow,  and  forces  it  to  become  its  minister.’ 

Nothing  can  lu*  better  expressed,  or  more  just  in  sentiment, 
Uian  the  last  sentence  especially  of  the  above  extract ;  and  we 
liave  calletl  the  reader’s  attention  more  particularly  to  the  sub- 
jivt,  because,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  we  consider  that  erro¬ 
neous  notions  of  character,  founded  upon  the  supposition  of  de¬ 
fective  sensibility,  often  lead  to  much  mistake  in  regard  to 
practical  consequences,  as  it  u}>plies  both  to  the  management  of 
jLiiadiicss  and  the  cultivation  of  intellect.  Uncon.scious  talent 
wliich  for  a  lon^  timo  may  have  lain  clormaiit  and  concealed, 
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Imt  \Viru*li  only  waits  for  tlic  spark  of  excitation  to  burst  into 
life  anti  oiierijy,  anti  splendour,  is  capable  of  explication  U|>on 
ih/principle  we  are  now  considering;  anti,  for  want  of  its  due 
ippreciiition,  many  serious  errors  are  fallen  into  by  superficial 
observers  in  regard  to  the  disposition  as  well  as  capacity  of 
>oun^  persons.  Hoys  are  often  condemned  for  the  absence  of 
those  very  tpialities  which  they  possess  in  an  eminent  degree ; 
ind  oftentiiin‘s  a  roughness,  and  obstinacy,  and  insensibility,  are 
issumetl,  in  revenge  as  it  were  for  their  being  unjustly  sup- 
|KH*tl  to  exist.  An  interesting  character  may  thus  become 
ntlically  and  irrtX'ovcrabiy  injured,  by  a  deficient  discernment 
on  (he  part  of  those  who  are  professionally  employeil  to  watch 
mil  assist  in  its  development. 

The  Essay  intitled  ‘  Intemperance,*  contains  some  very  striking 
m\  apposite  illustrations  of  the  inconsistency  and  futility,  as  well 

(he  criminality  of  those  temporary  and  fallacious  resources  to 
whieh  (he  inebriate  person  has  recourse  as  remedit's  against  the 
oiilsot  life.  To  say  that  ‘  the  afUicted  does  not  drown,  lie  only 
‘  (lipH  his  sorrow,  in  the  Hood  of  intemperance,’  may  seem 
{0  Im»  tlealing  too  much  in  prettiness  of  expression,  and  wordy 
play;  hiit  when  the  Author,  rising  above  tln‘se  prettinesses, 
in(o  a  manly  tone  of  moral  sentiment,  makes  the  drunkard 
tmonaldc  to  the  crime  of  suici<le,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
the  justness  of  the  chargt*,  ainl  to  admire  the  energy  with 
whioii  it  is  urged.  Let  tlie  inebriate  man  read  the  following 
sentences,  and  tremble  under  the  consciousness  of  the  moral 
turpitude  in  which  his  practices  involve  him. 

'  It  ia  a  condition  scarcely  distinguishable  from  despair,  which  can^ 
ilonc  account  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  many  an  intemperata 
person  deliberately  pursues  his  disastrous  course.  In  his  mind  the 
ucavy  foot  of  calamity  has  trampled  out  every  spark  of  hope.  IIo 
feels  as  if  he  could  scarcely  be  in  a  more  wretched,  or  is  ever 
likely  to  be  in  a  better  condition.  The  exaggerated  dimensions 
of  his  present  misery^  so  completely  fill,  his  eye  as  to  prevent  him 
from  seeing  any  thing  beyond  it.  He  is  habitually  in  a  state  of 
aptation  or  despondency,  similar  to  that  in  which  suicide  is  com- 
milted.  Ilis,  is  only  a  more  dilatory  and  dastardly  mode  of  self 
intruction.  lie  may  be  compared  to  a  person  who,  in  attempting 
to  cut  Ins  throat,  from  a  want  of  sufficient  courage  or  decision, 
Isocrates  it  for  some  time,  before  he  completely  perpetrates  hit 
purpose.’  p.  102—3. 

On  the  subject  of  Lunatic  Asylums,  wc  still  think  as  wc 
when  first  we  saw  his  opinions  in  writing,  that  Dr. 
Heid’s  expressions  of  condemnation  are  too  indiscriminately 
strong  and  severe,  lie  makes  an  appeal  to  the  transactions 
fl^at  have  recently  taken  place,  as  a  justification  of  himseir 
‘gaiust  the  imputation  of  groundless  invective  and  inordinate 
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cxn^f^Tation.  Hut,  for  oursolvos,  we  would  maintain  tUtt^i 
late  ex|H)sures  of  misconduct  by  no  means  justify  wlut  ^ 
im|)lications  may  be  construed  into  an  almost  universal  csi 
demnation  of  tlie  conduct  of  keepers  of  mad-liouses. 
feel,  however,  no  In^sitation  in  a  <|ualilied  reception  of 
Author’s  sentiments,  when  be  speaks  of  ‘  insanity  as  a  dUcn^ 
‘  wbicli  is  not  to  be  remedieil  by  stripes  and  strait  waistcoai* 

*  by  imprisonment  or  iinpoverislimeiit,  but  by  an  uiiwoirio! 
‘  tenderness,  and  by  an  unccasin*^  and  anxu)us  superintei- 

*  <lence.*  (p.  *200.) 

There  are  several  interesting  topics  touched  upon  by  our  in•^ 
nious  Author,  in  the  course  cd'  this  small  volume,  of  a  inure  purdT 
medical  nature  than  any  to  which  we  have  Idtherto  alluded; 
such  as  the  use  and  abuses  of  jdiarmacy,  the  advantaj^es  and 
disadvantas^es  of  bleeding,  the  indiscriminate  and  fearless  ad¬ 
ministration  of  mercury,  the  ^  throwinix  in  bark'  to  convalesceiu, 
dxc.  To  some  of  his  sentiments  on  these  subjects,  we  ui- 
hesitatingly  assent  ;  while  others  we  think  are  advanced  aid 
maintainetl  with  rather  too  much  of  a  sweeping;  boldness  aod 
dotjmatic  decision.  We  cannot,  however,  eiii^a^e  in  an  tr^* 
inentativc  consideration  of  these  several  points  ;  it  is  our  wi^i 
at  present  rather  to  excite  than  i^ralify  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader,  ’riiere  is  one  nunark,  however,  whicli  we  shall  mk 


treatment  of  any  malady,  our  object  ought  to  be  not 

move  it,  but  to  do  so  at  as  little  expense  as  possible  ts 

[)f  the  patient.  In  too  rudely  eradicating  a  disease, 

t  we  tear  up  a  part  of  the  constitution  along  w'ith  it.  Os* 

important  circumstances  that  distinguish  the  honoribk 

ig  practitioner  from  the  empiric,  is,  that  the  former,  it 

.ir  to  rectify  a  temporary  derangement,  pays,  at  the  sa» 

gard  to  the  permanent  interests  and  resources  of  tb* 
» 

diriate,  who,  from  having  liardened  or  mutilated  w 
nsi  or  one  who  from  having  mangled  his  health  by  a  lib* 
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f  i  Iivs  wafte  frround  upon  wliicli  it  exercises  its  victorious 
pwer/  h  I 

(hir  opinion'^  respeelinp^  (h4'  merits  ami  <leiTierits  of 

|)r  lltiii's  nork,  will  easily  !>♦'  frufn  the  pnMaslin^ 

rrni'itks.  11  it  l><*  necessary  to  say  any  tliini^  further  re- 
sih'diinr  tin'  iaii'^na^e  in  which  its  sentiments  are  clothed, 
;u.  noiilti  dcserihii  tin*  style  as  alionndint;  with  luMiities,  hut 
•  t  the  same  time  hy  lU)  means  free  from  faults.  Dr.  Ueid's 
;^jjur,.rv  is  often  fiiu'ly  conceivtul,  and  aiily  \V4)rk4‘d  out  ;  hut 
ihcii  liis  qood  lliitofs  are  sometinu  s  too  much  lahoured.  You 
vt*  the  machinery  at  work,  when  the  etVect  produced  is  all 
ihit  ouirht  to  arrest  the  attention.  His  metaphors  too,  if  we 
iiiiv  turn  his  own  weapons  ui^ainst  himself,  we  would  say,  are 
pal  frhlem  nu^tiunorphosvd  hy  e\tensi(Mi  heyomi  the  limits 
»rhirh  a  cornrt  taste  preseril)es  to  the  exeursion  of  fancy  ; 
imi  one  heautilul  imai^e  is  often  presented  to  (he  reader,  which, 
•umlin:;  l>y  itself,  would  he  eve  ry  thiiii^  that  could  he  desinul, 
l>ut  t!u*  t  ll’eet  of  which  is  weakened  hy  the  iutrmhietion  of 
mother.  Del  the  follow iu"^  example  serve  to  siiLstantiate  this 
(lursjr. 

‘  Tinier  the  inlliirncc  of  some  intense  emotion’  (says  Dr.  II.)  ‘  a 
nan  niiiv  he  made  to  assume  at  once  tlie  immobility  of  marble,  hut 
bcilofs  not  in  that  ease  become  stone  xvlthin,  lie  stands  fixed  ns  a 
jUtu*-,  hut  not  instnsihle.  'There  is  often  a  spasmodic  ehillness  of  the 
iurface,  \vlii<‘h  oidy  serves  to  aggravate  that  mental  fever  from  which 
il  originates.’ 

Now,  this  exposition  of  the  interior  slate  of  a  melaneholic,  is 
«  file  as  languai»e  can  make  it ;  hut  wlum  the  writer  goes  on 
iranieili.it^'ly  to  tell  us  that  ‘  the  supposed  torpor  of  melancholy 
‘  is  like  (hat  of  a  (rhihTs  top,  wliieli,  afttT  having  been  lashed 
‘  into  (lie  most  rapiil  agitation,  is  saiil  from  its  apparent  coiii- 
‘  jiosure,  to  he  iislvop'' ;  wc‘  wn*.  temptisl  to  say  that  he  spins 
unt  Ills  ilhistratioiis  in  a  childish  maimer.  Like  some  of  the 
imvliral  jiraetitioners  vvliose  eomluct  lie  eondeniiis,  he  nanseutes 
•ind  weakens  hy  tin*  very  means  employed  to  strengthen  and 
support,  lie  ^  throws  in  too  miieli  hark.’  Dut  we  shall 
ptTliaps  do  more  justice  to  our  Author,  hy  closing  the  |)resent 
trticle  witli  the  conelnding  senteuees  of  his  treatise,  and  leaving 
tin*  reader  to  his  own  iinhiassed  judgement. 

*  To  be  always  considering  **  what  we  should  cat,  and  what  w’c 
drink,  and  whtTew'ithal  wcsliould  he  dollied,**  in  order  to  avoid 
Jipproach  of  disease,  is  the  most  likely  means  of  provoking  its 
Jttack.  A  man  who  is  continually  feeling  his  pulse  is  never  likely  to 
;  nave  a  good  one.  If  he  swallow  his  food  from  the  same  motive  ai 
his  physic,  it  will  be  neither  enjoyed  nor  digested  so  well 
*»  be  cat  in  obedience  to  the  dictate  of  an  unsophisticated  and  un- 

•*lculaiing  appetite.  The  hypodioudriac  who  ii  in  tliti  luibit 
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(practice)  of  weighing  Iiis  meals,  will  generally  find  that  thVy  I 
heavy  on  his  stomach.  If  he  take  a  walk  or  a  ride  with  no  other  I 
view  than  to  pick  up  health,  he  will  seldom  meet  with  it  on  the  roid.  1 
If  he  enter  into  company,  not  from  any  social  sympathy,  or  relah  I! 
for  interchange  of  tliought.  hut  merely  because  company  U  | 
scribed  for  his  disease,  he  will  only  be  more  deeply  depressed  bvihii 
cheerfulness  in  which  he  cannot  compel  himself  to  participate,  aixi 
will  gladly  ri  lapse  into  liis  darling  solitude,  where  he  may  indulge  h« 
melanclioly  w  ithout  risk  of  interruption  or  disturbance.  “  The  coun. 
tenance  of  a  friend  doelh  good  like  a  medicine,”  but  not  if  we  mere!? 
look  upon  it  with  a  view'  to  its  medicinal  operation.  The  coMtj. 
tutional  or  inveterate  hypochondriac  is  apt  to  view  every  thing  onlv 
in  the  relation  it  may  bear  to  his  malady.  In  the  rich  and  diversi^ed 
store-house  of  nature  he  sees  merely  a  vast  laboratory  of  poisons  aod 
antidotes,  lie  is  almost  daily  employed  either  in  the  search  alter, 
or  in  the  trial  of  remedies  for  a  ilisease  w  hich  is  often  to  be  cured 
only  by  striving  to  forget  it.  Hut  even  if  such  a  plan  of  life  were 
rcallv  calculated  to  lengthen  the  catalogue  of  our  days,  it  would  itill 
l>e  ecpially  wretcheil  and  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature. 
Nothing  surely  can  be  more  idle  and  absurd  than  to  waste  the  whole 
of  our  being  in  endeavours  to  preserve  it;  to  neglect  the  purposes  in 
order  to  protract  the  period  of  our  existente — propter  vitain,  vivendi 
|>crdere  causas.* 

Art.  \T1I.  Looking  unto  Jfsus,  as  curri^ing  on  the  f^rcat  JVork  of 
Man's  Safvntion  ;  or  a  I’iciv  of  the  llvcr/astini^  (Jospc/.  Hy  Isaac 
Ambrose:  Abridged  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Cox,  A.M.  8vo.  pp.284. 
Price  7s.  (id.  Sherwood  and  Co.  181.j. 

ext'clleiicy  of  the  writings  of  the  Puritans  who  llonrhlied 
■*  dtiriiig  the  seventeenth  century,  lias  long  been  acknowledged 
hy  the  religions  world.  T'lie  fervent  piety  ami  deep  s|iiritu*rib 
for  which  they  are  so  eminently  conspicnons,  cannot  fail  to  re- 
coinmeml  (hem  to  devout  atid  contemplative  Christians  of  every 
denomination. 

Of  these  truly  valuable  ptihlieations,  none  |u*rha|>s  has  been 
more  deservedly  admired,  than  Ambrose’s  “  Looking  unto 
‘‘  ,Iesns.”  T  his,  however,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  writintp 
which  appeared  at  the  same  time,  may  justly  he  charged  with 
a  tedious  prolixity  ;  an  imperfe<’tion  the  more  to  he  regretted, 
as  it  ha^  a  peculiar  tendency  to  <liminish  its  nscfnincss  in  an 
when  indolent  habits  and  an  indisposition  to  exert  the  faculties 
o{  the  mimi,  have  become  so  lamentably  prevalent.  We  cannot 
therefore  blit  rejoice,  wlien  any  eiliirts  are  made  to  render  such 
writings  more  palatable  to  tlie  pnlilic  taste ;  and  we  think  Mr. 
(’ox's  endeavours  promise  in  a  great  measure  to  answer  that 
jiurpose,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  work  which  lie  bus  abridged. 

lie  lias  compri'ssed  it  into  somewhat  less  than  half  its  original 
size,  and  neitlier  the  bulk  therefore  nor  the  price  will  now 
prevent  its  being  better  known.  \Vc  subjoin  the  following 
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oxtmcl  a  fair  specinirn  of  the  work  in  its  present  appearance, 
and  trust  it  \>iil  he  an  indiiceineut  to  many  of  our  readers  to 
procure  the  la)ok  itself. 

*  \Vh:U  a  variety  of  excellency  is  comprised  in  Jesus  !  A  holy  soul 
cannot  tire  itself  in  viewing  him.  He  is  all  and  in  all : — all  belonging 
to  lH'ini:»  a’'d  all  belonging  to  well  being.  What  variety  is  in  him  !— 
Variitv  of  time.  He  is  Alpha  and  Omega; — variety  of  beauty,  He  is 
white  and  ruddy ; — variety  of  quality,  He  is  a  lion  and  a  lamb,  a 
servant  and  a  son  ; — variety  of  excellency.  He  is  a  man  and  (lod. — 
Who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?  All  of  the  Kvangelists  exhibit  unto 
*ui  the  Saviour,  but  every  one  of  them  in  his  particular  method. 

'I'Mirk  describes  not  at  all  his  genealogy,  but  begins  his  history  at  his 
baptism.  Matthew  searcheth  out  his  original  from  Abraham.  Luke 
follows  it  backwards  as  far  ns  Adam.  John  passeth  further  upwards, 
even  to  the  eternal  generation  of  this  Word  that  “  was  made  Hesh.** 
So  they  lead  us  to  Jesus:  in  the  one  we  see  him  only  among  the  men 
of  his  own  time;  in  the  second,  he  is  seen  in  the  tent  of  Abraham  ;  in 
the  third,  he  is  much  higher,  namely,  in  Adam ;  and  (inally  having 
traversed  all  ages,  through  Si)  many  generations,  we  come  to  con¬ 
template  him  in  the  beginning,  in  the  bosom  of  the  rather,  in  that  eter¬ 
nity  in  which  he  was  with  (lod  before  all  vvorlds.* 

Mr.  (\  intends  to  prefix  a  table  of  contents  to  bis  little  pub¬ 
lication ;  wliieli  will  bo  a  great  iinproveiuent  to  it. 


Art  IX.  The  Panegyric  of  Samuel  JThithread,  K.uf,  M,  P,  Py  the 
Kcv.  J.  Whitehouse,  formerly  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
Rector  of  Orlincbury,  Northamptonshire,  royal  Svo.  pp.  .S8. 
price ‘Js. (id.  Northampton  printed,  Condor,  London.  ISlfi. 


'^1  L(’ll  good  sense,  unalVecto<l  warnilli  of  feeling,  and  truly 
*  patriotic  sentiments  cliaracterize  this  triiiiitetu  the  memory 
of  Whitbread.  The  loftier  reipiisites  of  poetry,  are  not,  it 
is  true,  exhibited  in  the  compos'tion  ;  and  tln‘  Author  does  not 
appear  to  have  an  ear  sulliciently  tutored,  to  enable  him  to  work 
up  his  blank  verse  into  metrical  li.irmony.  Still,  be  has  pro¬ 
duced  what  will  be  found  more  iiiti  resting  (ban  many  pages 
of  well-poised  couplets,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  sen¬ 
timents  like  (lie  following  should  not  have  the  advantage  of  the 
utmost  power  of  language. 


‘  There  was  a  time 

When  Englishmen  w  ere  proud  of  being  free. 
And  justly  valuing  liberty  themselves. 
Dispensed,  with  carelpss  prodigality, 

The  welcome  boon  to  others;  they  stood  forth 
The  champions  of  the  rights  of  other  men, 
Thev  hud  i-o  much  to  spare:  but,  new,  instead 
Of  tliis  high  feeling,  and  gclf-rcvercnce 
Which  once  ennobled  us,  we  arc  become 
The  builders  up  agaui  of  dynasties 
VoL.  VI.  N.  S.  y 
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It  was  our  boast  to  luiniblo,  in  tlic  ilays 
Of  Knjxlainrs  j'lory  ;  when  Iier  sun  shone  clear, 

Anil  shed  disiuuy  on  arbitrary  thrones.*  p.  ‘Jl. 

‘  l^veii  now  the  (Julhic  ni^ht 
Steins  hovering  o’er  ns.  and  ihi*  vainpire-brood 
Priestcraft,  imposture  and  cowled  ignorance 
Sail  in  the  twilight  !  In  the  southern  gales, 

Horne  in  low  murmurs  from  the  neighbouring  shorCi 
What  slirieks  arise!  what  heart-appaliing  shouts 
Of  massacre  I  wliile  I’EUSECUi  ion  bathes 
Her  steps  in  blood, — the  blood  of  Innocents  !— 

Does  justice  slumber  ?  Is  the  assassin’s  life 
Held  sacred  and  protected  ?  and  are  these 
The  first  fruits  ofour  victories?’  p.  23. 

INlr.  W’hitehouso,  it  is  evident,  is  zealously  altacbed  (o  the 
j^olitical  sentiments  of  wbieb  the  distinguished  subject  of  his 
“  Panegyric”  was  the  steady,  consistent,  and  overpowering 
ebainpion.  'Ibe  sjiirit  of  party  is  not,  however,  ehargeahle  on 
his  production :  on  the  contrary,  the  feeling  which  pervades  it, 
is  Worth)  of  the  sacred  funetioii  which  the  Author  exercises  as 
a  clergyman  of  the  ( ’hurch  of  I  jigland. 

AftiT  expatiating  on  Mr.  Whitbread’s  political  character  ;ind 
his  senatorial  exi*rlions,  his  l^lnegyrist  touches  on  that  un¬ 
remitting  attention  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  lower  classes, 
which  <‘onstituted  ;i  striking  feature  of  his  private  character. 
Hi  s  intimai*)  in  early  life  witli  Howard  is  alluded  to;  a  circum¬ 
stance,  whicii  it  is  not  imjuohahde,  may  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  those  habits  of  philanthropic  exertion  in  Mr.  Wliit- 
hread,  whii!i  render  his  loss  in  his  immediate  sphere  irreparable. 
'I'he  Iniirmary,  the  liunatie  Asylum,  and  other  public  iusti- 
tutiens  at  Hedford,  employed  his  (‘onstant  attiaition.  The  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  j>()or  was  an  phjeet  which  deeply  interested  him; 
and  his  speeches  at  the  nnniversiiry  meetings  of  the  Bedford 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  evinced  that  the  subject  was  one 
which  culled  out  all  the  ardour  of  his  teelings.  An  iinpf’tuosity 
of  inanner,  a  constitutional  vehemence  that  ill  brooked  control, 
in  some  instances  perhaps  indulged  from  the  consciousness  of 
integrity  of  disign,  hut  in  great  nuMsnre  attributable  ton  morbid 
sangninoviN  ten  perament, —  gave  to  Mr.  Wliithread’s  manners  at 
times  a  n'pnlsivc  and  i‘ven  an  arrogant  character  :  hut  his  iVaiik- 
iiess  in  in  knowh  dging  himself  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  ibe 
unsnspectcii  lu  nevolcnce  of  his  motives,  and  the  nscfnliiess  of 
his  whole  li.  more  than  (‘onntcrhalanccd  those  intclicities  of 
inanner  in  tne  e-tinniion  of  all  eomieeted  with  him.  In  the 
desputeh  ol  imsiiu'ss  he  was  unrivalled  alike  ior  |)romptitudc  and 
for  (‘Ol  rectness  :  jew  men  liav«'  (w  «*r  sustained  with  so  exem¬ 
plary  regulaiil)  the  vaiiclics  of  oHicial  function,  and  tjol  through 
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luh  a  niullinlic'ity  of  It  is  tlie  moro  worth  wliilo  to 

m^tirc  tlioso  iiiimitor  traits,  hocansc*  ilicy  sorvo  t(»  throw  out  to 
^rritor  atlvanta*;^o  his  parliainont.iry  rharactor,  aud  to  shew 
that  it  assuiiioil  for  the  pur{>oses  of  party  junhition, 

but  had  for  its  basis,  solid  iut(‘lleetii;4|  and  moral  <pialiti('s.  Ho. 
was  as  a  man  all  that  he  appeared  or  pridess^'d  to  he  as  a  senator; 
and  aith  whatever  error  or  i)ertinaeity  he  was  ehartrealde,  there 
1‘ould  exist  no  donht  that  in  his  opinions  he  was  as  sineore  as  he 
was  eann'st,  and  as  independent  as  he  was  sincere.  If  In*  was 
fallible,  he  was  at  least  consistent;  anil  those  ai^ainst  whom  his 
o|)jH)sition  was  direeteil,  knew  that  they  were  opposed  not 
merely  hy  an  aide,  hut  hy  an  honest  man.  Siieh  a  man,  surely, 
mii;hl  deserve  a  panej^yrie  that  would  outlast  the  memory  of 
his  usefulness,  hut  Mr.  Whitehnnse  does  not  aim  at  snpersedinij 
the  historian’s  task.  We  shall  make  room  for  the  following 
8{M)Strophe. 

'  I’liou  art  j'one, 

Great  Spirit !  and  thy  w  orks  have  followed  thee. 

Thy  country  owes  tliee  much,  a  large  arrear 
Of  sei  vices,  beyond  tlie  power  of  gold 
To  piirehase,  or  eonipcnsate.  I  lion  hast  been 
The  walcliiul  guardian  of  her  liberties. 

The  intrepid  chanitiion  of  her  chartered  rights* 

And  in  the  perilous  timelier  fastest  friend: 

Alas,  that  iliou  shouUrst  ot'hcriove  so  well 
Have  merited,  and  she  so  ill  of  thine  ! 

Yet  let  not  eo’iscioiis  worth  and  talent  faint 
In  their  exertions  lor  the  common  weal, 
lleeause  of  mens  ingratitude,  nor  deem 
'riieir  efforts  usele>s.  In  such  exercise 
Of  virtuous  liardiliood.  superior  minds 
Grow  up  .md  ripen.  Ifimceour  Sioveys  rose, 

Our  Russki.s  ami  our  liA^iem  ns,  names  revered. 

The  friends  of  Imman  kind  :  and  WiiiTnuEAD,  thou* 

The  last,  hut  not  least  honoured  of  the  hand 
Of  British  patriots  ;  o’er  wlmse  honoured  grave 
The  holy  torni  of  freedom  heads  and  weeps! 

O  far  more  envieil  lot,  departed  shade  ! 

Is  thine,  tliougb  mingled  with  the  silent  dead* 

:ri.y  sml  remains  ;  more  dignitied  thy  dust 
Than  their  r' — the  gilded  pagt'ants  of  a  (lav* 

The  sons  of  pride  and  pleasure,  \vln>  walk  forth 
Beneath  the  ^v:\rm  bright  sun,  ami  kindly  showers* 

Yet  fee!  m*  love  to  God.  nor  care  for  man  !  • 

Better  be  with  the  dead,  th  in  thus  to  live 
In  cold,  sepuU  hral  apaihv  :  I'or  such 
May  never  minstrel  wake  iiic  dulcei  lyre 
In  hull  or  bower,  nor  picture  round  them  throw 
Her  ruiuhow  glories  in  proud  portraiture. 

Q  2 
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'riic  man  of  worth,  of  merit,  Iiim  alone 
'I'he  1111150  foihids  to  die,  and  writes  liib  name 
In  Ills  ixooti  doeds.  his  wide  heneticence,  I 

And  warm  philanihropy.  Uound  Whitbuead’s  brow 
Lo,  she  entwines  her  civic  wreath,  aiul  brings 
I'hese  simple  olferings  of  the  flowers  of  song, 

'I'o  hloiim  awhile,  then  fade  upon  thy  shrine, 

Inimorlt;!  I/iherty  !*  p.  I»!>. 

Art.  X.  1' tc  Lay  nf  the  [.aurente,  C'au.mkn  NurriALE,  hy  Robert 
Southey,  ;  Poet  lamreate,  .Member  of  the  Koyal  S{ianiih 
Academy,  »S:c.  PJmo.  pp.  7S.  Price  4s.  l^ongman  and  Co, 

is  u  poem  worthy  of  the  Poet  fjaureatc*  ot  Piiijland. 

.Mr.  Southey  l»as  endeavoured  to  justify  the  choice  by  wliuh 
lie  lias  been  hououreil,  not  hy  eniulatiii!^  tlie  courtly  lyrics  of 
Mister  Pye,  hut  hy  nrakini;  po(‘try  iheveliicle  of  sentiments  which 
could  in  no  other  shape  la*  olfered,  and  hy  giving  to  occasion  i 
voice  both  of  einpliasis  and  of  melody. 

I’he  Poem  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  l^roein,  Mr. 
8outln*y  indulc^es  in  a  strain  of  f‘”;otism,  which  an  author  matr 
expect  that  his  (‘ontemporary  critics  will  resent,  hut  which  is 
8ur(‘  to  prove  interestini^  to  the  next  y;en(*ration  of  readers,  wh»‘Q 
the  poet  only,  surviviny^  in  his  works,  is  able  to  tell  his  own  taK 
There  are  no  passay^es  in  our  best  poets,  that  eiiu^ai^e  our  syin- 
]Kithy  mori'  than  those  relerenees  to  their  jiersonal  feelings  or 
liistory,  whieh  at  the  time,  perhaps,  were  charged  ujmn  their 
vanity  ;  hut  they  wrote  for  friends,  rather  lhau  for  critics;  or  for 
that  luturitv  which  is  sure  to  participate  in  the  feeling  ol  friend- 
shij'  towarils  a  poet  that  has  deserved  its  esteem. 

^Jr.  Soutln*y  alludes,  in  the  following  stanzas,  to  the  ohloquT 
whieh  has  been  cast  upon  him,  on  actMiuiit  of  his  acceptance  of 
the  LaiiKuitcship. 

‘  Yea  in  this  now,  while  Malice  frets  licr  hour, 

Is  furctiuste  given  me  of  that  meed  divine  ; 

Here  undisturhed  in  this  scipiestercd  bower. 

The  friendship  of  the  good  and  wise  is  mine ; 

And  that  green  wreath  which  decks  tlie  Hard  when  dcail, 

That  laureate  garland  crowns  my  living  head. 

That  wreath  which  in  Eliza’s  golden  days 
My  master  ilear,  diviiiest  J'peiiser  wore. 

That  which  rewarded  Drayton’s  learned  lays, 

Whicli  thoughtful  Ikmi  and  gentle  Daniel  bore, . . 

(irin  Envy  through  thy  ragged  nuisk  of  scorn  ! 

In  lionour  it  was  given,  in  honour  it  is  worn  !*  pp.  7,  8. 

In  the  snhsecpieiit  stanzas,  the  l\)et  urges  the  difVieulty  whicli 
the^KX'usion  prt'senteil  to  one  so  unaccustomed  to  touch 

*  tlic  sweet  dulcimer  and  courtly  lute.’ 
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Hut  thr  rxiimplo  «t'  ‘  liis  innstrr’  Sponsor,  oinhoMons  liim  to 
choose  for  the  jo\ons  occasion,  a  thoiuo  partakini;  ol’  solemnity, 
lie  adopts  for  tins  purpose  the  forni  of  an  nl*.os;orv. 

The  Antlior  iinnii^ifa's  that  lie  is  prosmit,  in  a  dream,  at  some 
great  public  festival,  which  is  attended  with  i^eneral  rejoicing. 


*  Such  crowds  I  saw,  and  in  such  j;Iad  array, 

It  seetned  some  general  joy  had  fdled  the  land; 
Age  had  a  sunshine  on  its  cheek  that  day, 

And  cliiKlren,  tottering  hy  the  niotlier’s  hand. 
Too  young  to  H>k  why  ad  tliis  joy  should  be. 
Partook  it,  and  rwjoiced  for  sympathy.*  p.  IS. 


‘  And  every  one  of  all  that  numerous  throng 
On  head  or  breast  a  marriage  symbol  bore ; 

The  war-horse  promlly  as  he  paced  along 
Those  joyous  colours  in  his  forelock  wore, 

And  arched  his  stately  neck  as  for  delight. 

To  show  his  main  thus  pompously  bedight. 

IVom  every  cliurcb  the  merry  hells  rung  round 
With  glatldeoifig  harmony  heard  far  and  wide; 
In  many  a  miugleil  peal  of  swelling  sound, 
d'he  hurrying  nuii-ic  came  on  every  side; 

And  banners  from  the  steepU's  wavetl  ou  high. 

And  streamers  tluticred  m  the  sun  and  sky. 

Anon  the  canium’s  voice  in  thunder  .spake, 

Westward  it  ca:ne,  the  Past  returned  the  sound; 
Burst  after  hurst  the  innocuous  thunders  brake, 
And  rolled  trom  side  to  side  with  ipiick  rebound. 
O  happy  land,  where  that  terrilic  voice 
Speaks  but  to  bid  all  hal)iiants  rejoice ! 


'riiereat  tbc  crowd  rushed  forward  one  and  all, 

And  1  too  in  my  dream  was  borne  along. 
rdtsof)n,  metbouglit,  I  reached  a  festal  ball, 

Where  guards  in  order  ranged  repelled  the  throng. 
But  I  bad  entrance  through  that  guarded  door. 

In  honour  to  the  laureate  crown  1  wore.*  pp.  19,20, 


Th(*  spacious  hall,  hung  round  with  (rophit's,  and  reprcucnfa- 
tions,  in  ‘  tin*  painter’s  universal  art,’  of  the  must  celebrated  vic¬ 
tories,  is  tillcil  with  ‘  the  opulence  of  Britain’s  court,* 

*  Her  Statesmen,  and  her  Warriors,  and  her  Fair. 

Amid  that  Hall  of  Victory  side  hy  side. 

Conspicuous  o*cr  the  splendid  company,  - 
There  sat  a  royal  Bridegroom  and  his  lUide; 

In  her  fair  check,  and  in  her  bright  blue  eye, 

Her  flaxen  locks  aud  her  benignant  mien, 

The  marks  of  Brunswick’s  Koyal  Line  were  seen,  ^ 

Of  princely  lineage  and  of  princely  heart, 

I  he  Bridegroom  secnoed, .  •  a  luaD  approved  io  fight, 


lUS  Southey’s  of  iho  LuurcdUi. 

Who  ill  the*  great  ileliverance  bon*  hI^  part. 

Aiul  !iail  pursuOvl  the  recreant  'I'yrant’s 
When  driven  I'roin  injured  (ii  rinanv  he  lied, 

IJearing  the  eiUM?  oi*  (lod  and  ei.n  upon  his  head/ 

Ciuerdant  liefore  his  ieet  a  Lion  lay, 

The  Saxon  Lion,  terrible  of  yore, 

Wlio  in  his  withered  lindis  and  lean  decay, 

The  marks  ot  long  and  cruel  bondage  bore, 

Lut  broken  now  beside  him  l  iy  tin*  chain. 

Which  galled  and  fretted  late  his  neck  and  mane. 

A  Lion  ton  was  couched  before  the  Hridc  ; 

'1‘hat  no!)le  Least  had  never  felt  the  chain; 

Strong  Mere  his  sinewy  limbs  and  smooth  Ids  hide, 

And  o’er  his  shoulders  broad  the  atflucnt  mane 
Dishevelled  hung;  beneatli  his  feet  were  laid 
Torn  Hags  of*  Fiance  whereon  his  hed  he  made. 

Full  dill’erent  were  ihose  Lions  twain  in  plight, 

Yet  were  they  of  one  brood;  and  side  by  side 
Of  old,  the  Oallic  'l  yger  in  his  might 

They  many  a  time  liad  met,  and  (|uelled  his  pride, 

And  made  the  treacherous  spoiler  from  their  ire 
Cowering  and  crippled  to  his  den  retire/  pp.  27. 

Suddenly  tin*  air  is  filled  with  unearthly  imisit*.  and  a  hush  of 
revon  nta*  ainl  dismay  spreads  through  the  assembly,  on  behold¬ 
ing  ‘  a  heavenly  company’  appear,  and  direct  tln*ir  steps  to  thf 
royal  seat,  in  the  congiatnlations  ami  admonitions  addressed 
to  the  Koval  ILide  hy  these  allegorical  personag«*s,  (he  IVt 
nrtfnllv  eonvi*ys  the  language  of  his  feelings  with  courtly  [KTO- 
priet  y. 

'The  first  (hat  approaches  (he  throne^  is  a  f(*mrde  form  with 
awful  port,  (he  majestie  leadi*!*  of  the  train  :  the  trident  of  the 
s(*as  is  in  her  right  hand, 

*  'The  sceptre  which  that  Lridc  was  born  to  wield;* 

and  the  K<m1  (boss  shield  is  display <*d  in  her  left.  She  exhorti 
the  IVineiss  to 

‘  J.ove  peaet*  and  chcrisli  peace  :  hut  use  it  so 
'I'iial  war  may  fmil  thee  reatly  at  all  hours/ 

Slie  is  followed  hv  a  comely  sage  ‘  with  locks  of  venerable 
‘  eUl,’  his  (*ar(ldy  name  Kxer.iiiKNei:,  to  whom  it  is  given  to 
know  all  the  past,  :tiid  to  enjoy  as  the  meed  of  patient  wisdoffi, 
fi»resigli(  of  (he  future,  lie  jireseiHs  to  the  princely  pair,  ib^ 
volume  of  the  rights,  and  usages,  and  laws  which  have  consU* 
(uted  tin*  grei4lness  of  Kritain,  and  charges  (liein  to  preserved 
W^li  n  verence  ami  jealous  care,  as  the  talisman  of  I'iiiglandi 
strength.  We  must  trauscribc  the  ensuing  stanzas  for  the  5^^ 
of  their  great  beauty. 
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<  The  next  ulio  stood  !)cforo  tliat  royal  pair 
('ame  ijlidinp  like  a  vision  o’er  ifie  ground ; 

A  glory  went  before  him  thro’  the  air, 

Anihrosial  (alours  floated  all  around, 

His  purple  wings  a  heavenly  lustre  shed, 

A  silvery  halo  hovered  round  his  head.  ' 

The  Angel  of  the  Knglish  Church  was  this, 

With  whoso  divinest  presence  there  appeared 
A  glorious  train,  inheiitors  ot*  bliss, 

Saints  in  the  memory  of  the  good  revered. 

Who  having  rendered  back  their  vital  breath 
To  Him  from  whom  it  came,  wi  re  perfected  by  Death. 

Edward  the  spotless  Tudor,  there  I  knew*. 

In  whose  pure  breast,  vith  pious  nurture  fed, 

All  generous  hopes  and  gentle  virtues  grew; 

A  heavenly  diadem  adorned  his  head,  .  . 

Most  blt'ssed  Prince,  whose  saintly  name  might  move 
The  understanding  heart  to  tears  t)l‘  reverent  love. 

Less  radiaiU  than  King  lalward,  (h-anmer  came. 

Hut  purged  from  perseeul  ion’s  sable  spot; 

For  he  had  given  his  body  to  the  tlaine. 

And  now  in  that  right  hand,  which  Hinching  not 
He  proffered  to  the  tire’s  atoning  doom, 
liore  he  the  unfading  palm  of  martyrdom. 

There  too  came  Latimer,  in  wortli  allied, 

Who  to  the  stake  w  lieo  brought  by  Komish  rage, 

As  if  with  prison  weeds  he  cast  aside 
The  intirmity  of  desli  and  weight  of  ago, 

Eow-hent  till  then  witli  weakness,  in  Ins  shroud 
Stood  up  erect  and  linn  before  the  ailmiring  crowd* 

With  these,  partakers  In  beatitude, 

Hearing  like  them  l!u'  ]5alm,  their  emblem  meet, 

The  Nohlt*  Army  eauic,  v\  ho  had  suhihu'd 
All  irailly.  putting  lU'atli  Iient'ath  their  feet : 

Their  roljes  were  like  the  nunmtain  snow,  and  bright 
As  tho’  tliey  had  been  dipt  in  the  fountain-‘-’prings  of  light. 

For  these  were  they  who  valiantly  endured 
'I'he  tierce  extremity  of  mojtal  pain, 

Hy  no  weak  tenderness  to  life  allured, 

The  vicriins  of  that  hatetul  Henry’s  reign, 

And  of  the  bloody  (iueen,  I)oneatb  whose  sway 
Kouie  lit  her  tires,  and  Fiends  kept  holyduy. 

O  pardon  me,  thrice  lioly  Spirits  dear, 
fhai  hastily  1  now  must  pass  ye  by  ! 

No  want  of  duteous  reverence  is  there  here; 

None  better  knows  nor  deeplier  feels  than  I 
hat  to  your  suHerings  and  your  faith  w  e  owe, 
valiant  champiuns  for  die  Irulh  below  !*  pp.  — 39. 
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The  Achlress  to  the  Prineess  breathes  a  warm,  hut  as  H  1 
ap^M'ars  to  us,  a  niisiXuithMl  attuhiiient,  to  t!ie  hierarcliictl  ^  ^ 
seheiiie  of  eeelesiastieul  ^mliey  :  tlie  ivfere.iiee  to  the  iufiuenccof  M 
personal  piety  in  a  iiionareli,  is,  houe\er,  both  coirect  aad  I 
ileu^aiit.  I 

Tlie  uu|^»*lie  visitant  that  suc*cee«ls,  is  one  of  ‘  the  ^uardiuK  I 
*  of  the  lisin;;  human  race’. 

Our  readers  will  appreciate  the  lieauty  and  pathos  of  the  fol- 
lowiup;  stan/as. 

‘  Somewhilc  he  fixed  upon  the  royal  Bride 
A  contemplative  eye  of  thoughtful  grief; 

The  trouble  of  that  look  l)enign  implied 

A  sense  of  wrongs  for  which  he  sought  relief, 

And  that  eailh’s  evils  which  go  unredrest 
May  waken  sorrow  in  an  Angel’s  breast. 

1  plead  for  babes  and  sucklings,  lie  began, 

't  hose  who  are  now,  and  who  are  yet  to  he  ; 

1  plead  for  all  tin*  surest  hopes  of  man, 

I  he  vital  welfare*  of  humanity  ; 

Oh !  let  not  bestial  Ignorance  maintain 
lA)nger  within  the  hand  her  brutalizing  reign. 

O  Lady,  if  some  new-hon.  babe  .sliould  bless, 

In  answer  to  a  nation’.s  prayers,  thy  love. 

When  tliou  beholding  it  in  tenderness, 

The  ileepesf,  holiest  joy  of  earth  sl'ctlt  prove, 

In  that  the  likeiio.ss  of  all  infants  sec, 

And  call  to  miiul  that  hour  what  now  thon  liearest  from  me. 

Then  seeing  infant  man,  that  Lord  of  Karth, 

Most  weak  and  helpless  of  all  breathing  things, 
Ilemcmher  that  as  Nature  makes  at  birth 
No  ditferent  law  for  I’oasants  or  for  Kings, 

And  at  the  eiuLno  tlitfcrenee  may  !)efall. 

The  “  short  parentliesis  of  life”  is  all. 

But  in  that  space,  how*  w  ide  may  be  their  doom 
Of  Imnoui  or  dishonour,  good  or  ill ! 

Trom  Nature’s  hand  like  plastic  clay  they  come, 

'Fo  take  from  circumstance  their  woe  or  weal ; 

And  as  the  ft)rm  and  pressure  may  be  given, 

They  wither  upon  earth,  or  ripen  there  for  FIcaven. 

Is  it  then  tilting  that  one  soul  shouUl  pine 
Tor  lack  of  culture  in  this  favoured  land  ?  .  . 

That  spirits  of  capacity  divine 

Perish,  I’.kc  seeds  upon  the  desert  sand  ?  .  • 

That  needful  knowledge  in  this  age  of  light 

Should  not  by  birth  be  every  Briton’s  right?’  pp.  4^-^ 

He  ceased,  and  sudden  from  some  unseen  throng 
A  choral  peal  arose  and  shook  tlic  hall ; 
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At  when  ten  thousand  children  with  their  tong 
Fill  the  resounding  temple  of  Saint  Paul ;  .  . 

Scarce  can  the  heart  their  powerful  tones  sustain ; 

Save,  or  we  perish  !**  was  the  thrilling  strain. 

Sate  or  we  perish thrice  the  strain  was  sung 
Hy  unseen  Souls  innunicrous  hovering  round. 

Anil  whilst  the  hall  with  their  deep  chorus  rung. 

The  inmost  heart  was  shaken  with  the  sound : 

I  felt  the  refluent  blood  forsake  my  face, 

And  my  knees  trembled  in  that  aweful  place.’  p.  51. 

Two  female  forms,  einblemalical  of  Hope  and  Charity,  tlietf 
present  themselves,  and  unrol  before  the  throne 

*  “  Earth’s  melancholy  map,”  whereon  to  sight 
Two  broad  divisions  at  a  glance  were  shown, .  •  * 

The  empires  these  of  Darkness  and  of  Light. 

Well  miglit  the  thoughtful  bosom  sigh  to  mark 
How  wiue  a  portion  of  the  map  was  dark.’ 

The  high  obligation  of  England,  to  difluse  the  Scriptures 
*  through  all  the  region  of  her  trusti^i  reign,'  and  to  win  in 
peace,  by  a  warfare  against  moral  evil,  a  nobler  name  than  that 
acquired  by  Victory,  is  energetically  and  feelingly  descanted  on. 

‘  ^eed  thou  the  work,  Redeemer  of  the  World ! 

That  the  lot^  miseries  of  mankind  may  cease ! 

Where’er  the  Red  Cross  banner  is  unfurled 
There  let  it  carry  truth,  and  light,  and  peace ! 

Did  not  the  Angels  who  announced  thy  birth 
Proclaim  it  with  the  sound  of  Peace  on  Earth  ?’ 

As  Speranza  ceases,  liic  vaulted  roof  expands  and  exhibits 
a  Cross  of  light,  and  the  voice  of  an  angelic  multitude  is  heard 
renewing  the  prophetic  anthem,  Peace  upon  Earth,  Good  will 
“  to  men.”  Tho  Poet  (alls  prostrate  with  awe  and  trembling 
joy. 

The  following  stanzas  close  the  Vision. 

'  Gone  was  the  glory  when  I  raised  my  head, 

But  in  the  air  appeared  a  form  half-seen. 

Below  with  shadows  dimly  garmented. 

And  indistinct  and  dreadml  was  his  mien ; 

Yet  when  1  gazed  intentlier,  I  could  trace 
Divinest  beauty  in  that  aweful  face. 

Hear  me,  O  Princess !  said  the  shadowy  form. 

As  in  administering  this  mighty  land 
Thou  with  thy  best  endeavour  shalt  perform 
The  will  of  Heaven,  so  shall  my  faithful  hand 
Tliy  great  and  endless  rccompencc  supply ;  • . 

My  name  is  DEATH;  THE  LAST  BEST  FRIEND  AM  II’  p.60. 

The  ‘  Epilogue’  apologizes  to  the  Princess,  for  the  severe 

VoL.  vf.  *  R 
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Holcinnity  of  the  Nuutial  Sons^,  anil  invokes  Heaven’s  best 
bltM^sini^s  on  the  royal  iiead. 

It  was  |UThaps  unnecessary  to  i^ivc  these  copious  extracts 
from  a  poem  which  will  obtain  so  i^eneral  a  perusal,  but  it 
is  the  only  way  in  which,  without  employini^  the  common¬ 
place  laiu^uu^e  of  panei^yric,  wi*.  conhl  do  justice  to  poetry  like 
Sir.  Southey’s.  Productions  of  tliis  kind  are  jnds^ed  of,  not  so 
much  hy  their  real  merit,  as  by  the  first  impression  which 
they  may  accidinitally  make:  we  have  therefore  endeavoured 
to  fsecurc  for  the  present  poem  that  <*l!’ect  which  the  taste  and 
feelin*^  it  displays  are  calculated  to  produce,  apart  from  ill 
those  lowerinjif  asso<'iations  whieh  are  inseparahle  from  the  oc¬ 
currences  and  interests  of  the  day. 

\Vc  cannot  wholly  pass  over,  however,  what  appear  to  us 
to  he  defects  in  the  piK'm.  Stan/as^l  and  ‘25  are,  we  think, 
(lisfi^ured  hy  that  mixture  of  mythology  and  pure  allegory,  to 
which  not  oven  the  examples  of  Spenser  and  Milton  can  reconcile 
the  mind.  Wo  have  alluded  to  some  ohjwtionaWe  parts  of 
the  address  of  the  Anj^cl  of  the  Km^lisli  ('hnrch:  hut  our 
cxeeption  lies  priiu^ipally  ac:ainst  what  appears  to  be  conveyed 
in  the  followini'  stanza.  After  allndini]^  to  the  papal  power, 
it  is  added  : 

‘  The  stern  Sectarian  in  unnatural  league 
Joins  her  to  war  against  their  hated  foe  ; 
l>ror  and  I^trtion  aid  the  hold  intrigue, 

And  the  dark  Atheist  seeks  her  overthrow*. 

While  giant  Zeal  in  arms  against  her  stands. 

Barks  with  an  luindretl  mouths,  and  liflsan  hundred  luftnk' 

\Vc  say,  what  (ipfwarn  to  he  conveyed  in  tlicsc  stanzas,  for 
wc  cannot  |»ersuade  ourselves  that  the  Author  really  meant  to 
intimate  hy  this  allcgoricdl  representation,  that  lie  helieved  in  u 
actual  conspiracy  hetweeii  dilltTenl  and  imitnally  coiitondkit 
parties  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Ksfablishinimt.  Wc  confess 
that  the  lanfi^nage  is  too  equivocal,  and  that  even  siip]H)sing  Uwi 
it  was  ilcsi‘^ncd  merely  to  point  out  the  eoiicinrent  tondcott 
of  various  opposite  causes  to  effect  the  downfall  of  the  hierarchj, 
there  is  not  truth  in  the  representation.  The  whole  body  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  are  siihjected  to  incapacitating  laws, 
similar  to  those  wliich  exclude  the  Homan  C’atholk’s.  TV 
same  Church,  hy  virtue  of  its  connexion  with  the  State,  ac¬ 
complishes  the  exclusion  of  both  ;  liiit  this  exclusion  jiriKeetk 
in  the  two  cases,  upon  vcry‘  diflerent  grminds  :  in  the  ooc- 
•t  is  founded  on  grounds  simply  religions, — on  (he  eliargc  o( 
scliism  ;  in  the  other,  on  the  political  complexion  of  the  Horokk 
CTfs'd.  1  he  Dissenters  have  on  more  than  one  occasioii,  ooe- 
stMited  to  waive  their  claims,  rather  tlian  favour,  even  indiitcil.S 
ilie  introduction  of  tlio  Roman  Catholics,  to  secular  power; 


and  !M)  fur  from  ilisposeil  to  leaguo  with  the  members 

of  a  ('liurcli,  the  tenets  of  whieh  are  so  uhliorrtMit  to  every 
iwinciple  they  eherish,  they  wre  retrardeii  by  the  lloniaii 
Cilholies  themselves  less  as  fellow-suHerers  in  a  civil  respect,  than 
as deteriiiined  opponents  from  conscientious  principles.  How  far 
ihc  I)i**seniers  i^encrally  mu)’,or  may  not,  us  individuals,  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  of  concessions  Ireiny:  imule  to  the  Uoman  Catho¬ 
lics  of  Ireland,  as  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  an  enli^htenerl 
policVy  ^e  <lo  not  pretend  to  say ;  hut  nut  the  shadow  of  evidence 
cin  be  a<lduce<l  to  shew  that  sucii  an  opinion  has  led  to  any 
practical  combination  (d*  whatiwer  kind  eitlier  amon^^  themselves, 
or  with  any  foreign  body.  The  supposed  league  is  a  pure 
creation  of  fancy.  Are  (irattan,  Wilherforce,  and  Lord  Cas- 
tlereaijli,  we  would  ask,  the  representatives  of  Faction,  Error, 
and  Atheism  ?  or  are  the  liundnul  liaiids  of  Ciiant  Zeal  typical 
of  the  incn‘asini;ly  numerous  minority  witliiii  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  support  the  ‘  claims*  of  the  Catholics  ?  We 
are  sorry  to  In*  compelled  to  make  these  nunarks  on  any  passagt; 
in  the  production  of  a  man  cordially  attached,  as  we  believe 
Mr.  Southey  to  he,  to  civil  and  rclii^ious  liberty.  Since  he  has 
alludeil,  however,  to  two  <pieeii-motliers  of  the  Enc;lisli  Church, 
a e  must  ht‘  uilowt'd  to  refer  to  u  third — not  to  Queen  Mary  the 
First,  hot  ii>  Queen  Anne — and  to  remind  him,  that  in  her 
rt‘ii;n  the  ^  <lark  Atheist*^  was  exhibited  as  the  most  zealous 
alnttor  of  tin*  arbitrary  claims  of  the  Establishment.  Between 
tlic  Atheist,  who  employs  relii^ion  as  a  mere  engine  of  state 
)K)licy,  and  the  intolerant  ecclesiastic,  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
to  union.  But  .Mr.  Southf‘y  is  perhaps!  the  first  who  has  ven- 
tunMl  to  desi{r|iate  Zeal  as  a  u^iaiit  rebel,  and  a  rebel  in  arms, 
aith  which  the  Hercules  of  the  State  has  to  combat.  The 
name  of  virtue,  for  surely  zeal  is  a  virtue,  is  not  to  he  given 
to  the  personification  of  vice,  whaU'ver  vie<‘  he  intended.  Mr. 
Southey  has  explained  himself  as  to  the  means  hy  wliieli  alone 
lie  would  have  the  Church  defended  and  upheld :  hut  still 
Mich  representations  us  these  are  caleiilated  to  intlame  and 
to  mislead;  conseipieiices,  which  .Mr.  Southey  would  deprecate 
equally  with  ourselves. 

Me  were  about  to  notice  another  passage  in  Mr.  Southey’s 
poem,  as  liable  to  miseonstruction,  hut  the  subject  is  too  delicati? 
for  us  eitlier  to  suggest,  or  to  retpiire  an  explanation.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Poet’s  allusions  to  certain  distinguished  |)€r- 
Minages,  are  confined  to  those  public  measures  with  which 
the  public  character  of  the  sovereign  is  identified.  Regarding 
that  firm  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  to  constitutional 
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SouUicy’s  Lay  of  ike  Laureate. 


nrinciples,  and  that  ^acious  aolicitude,  personally  expressed, 
for  the  universal  enjoyment  of  relictions  knowledge  and  re- 
ligious  liberty,  which  have  characterizeii  the  present  reign, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  applaud  the  cautious  counsel  which  oar 
poet  offers  to  the  Royal  Lady: 

‘  Look  to  thy  Sire,  and  in  hi9  steady  way, 

As  in  his  Father’s  he,  learn  thou  to  tread.* 


In  proportion  as  Mr.  Southey  despises  the  clamours  of  party, 
spirit,  and  the  invectives  of  impotent  envy,  let  him  be  carem 
tp  guard  against  the  appearance  of  a  feeling  tainted  by  the 
Court,  or  darkened  by  bigotry.  He  may  then  in  perfect  fahh, 
cast  his  book  upoQ  the  waters. 


TO  CORUrSPONDENTS. 

I'he  conclusion  of  the  Article  on  7>r.  darkest  Travels  ia  unavoidably  defentdlifi 
the  next  Number,  srhich  will  also  comprise  ArticKs  on  LavallttU  History  of 
French  Factions,  Adams^t  Journal  of  a  Result  nee  at  Tombuctoo,  Memoirs  of  tht 
early  life  of  ff  m.  Ceufer,  Esq.  Essays  in  Rhyme  by  .V/xi  Taylor,  kc.  fee. 
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A*t.  XI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

•  •  Gfiitlmtn  and  Publishers  tvho  have  wrks  in  the  presto  will  obligi 
*tke  Conduct  firs  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sendinff  Ir^rmation 
(post  pidd)  of  the  subject  i  extent^  and  pro^Mc  price  of  suchtoorks; 
xJiich  th^y  uxay  depend  upon  being  coxnmtinicated  to  the  PubliCp  if 
consistent  with  its  plan. 


Pieparing  for  publicfttion,  some  ac¬ 
count  of  Ahaiilah  and  Fantyn,  and  the 
rftnainiiig  count ricH  on  the  Gold  Co«kt 
of  Afiica;  containing  notices  of  their 
foil,  climate,  and  proiluctions,  aiMl  of 
Ibe  prrsoni,  inaniiirs,  customs,  religion, 
iwtitntions,  art!*,  tr.ad.*,  aikl  comparative 
ciril  xat'^ii  of  the  inhabitants ;  including 
nsriatives  of  their  more  recent  wars, 
•ad  hints  for  the  development  of  their 
aarieiit  history,  niul  the  history  of 
the  Afiican  Slave  Trade;  and  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  original  Country  of 
the  Nesro  Race. 

Hecent  intelligence  of  a  War 
(the  conw*qnences  of  which  may  be  im¬ 
portant  to  Itriii^h  interests)  has  served 
to  kh««,  fn>m  the  nnsnecessful  attempts 
of  the  public  punts  to  inform  their 
rt.iders  of  the  situation  and  state  of  the 
Countries  of  Ahuntahs  (.Ashantees)  ainl 
i'antyn  (Fantees),  and  from  the  errors 
and  deficiencies  of  our  best  maps  and 
books  of  Geography,  the  want  of  a  work 
liiuiliir  to  the  one  above  described. 

.\lso,  n  History  of  Nipal,  a  Kingdom 
in  the  North  of  India:  describing  its 
origin,  situation,  surface,  climate,  and 
inhabitants;  its  lelations,  |M>litical  and 
romniercial,  with  the  British  Dominions 
in  Asia,  Tibet,  Tartnry,  and  the  Chinese 
Etnpiie;  and  the  rite  and  progress  of 
the  present  war. 

The  general  want  of  information 
which  appears  to  prevail  with  respect 
to  Nipal, and  the  powerful  and  increasing 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  existing 
war  with  that  country  (so  lately  bi-ought 
within  the  sphere  of  European  know¬ 
ledge)  mny  lie  regarded  as  strong  re- 
conimerxlatkins  of  this  work. 

Mons.  Devisscher,  iHibllc  teacher  from 
Iht  university  of  Paris,  and  a  native  of 
thst  city,  has  in  the  press  anew  French 
Grammar,  entitk-d,—  “  Grammaire  de 
Lk>montl ;  or,  The  Principles  of  the 
French  (..angnage,  grammatically  ex- 
pUinrd  in  twelve  I^essons,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  French  Academy;** 
•dapted  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  for 
persons  who  wish  to  renew  their  study 
®fthc  French  Language. 


The  Rev.  William  Rennet  has  pre- 
paretl  for  the  press,  and  proposes  to 
publish  by  subscription,  a  careful 
abridgement  of  the  learned  Bishop  Stil- 
lingflect*a  **  True  n'ason  of  the  SulTcr- 
ings  of  Christ  ;**  originally  published  in 
the  year  16f>9,  in  reply  to  the  exceptions 
of  Crellius,  the  most  learned  and  subtle 
of  all  the  Polish  Sociiiians,  against  the 
celebrated  work  of  Grotins  mi  the  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  Christ:  Which  contains 
an  accurate  statement,  and  a  most  able 
vindicatum  of  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
the  Atoiieiiiuit ;  interspersed  with  Notes 
and  KeHct'tions  by  the  Mitor.  To  which 
will  be  subjoined  an  Appendix,  contain¬ 
ing  the  Bislu)p*s  must  iiiaiurt*  judgement 
oil  the  Commutation  of  Persons  betwixt 
Christ  and  Believers,  extracted  from  his 
Lordship*!  correspondence  with  an  emi¬ 
nent  Dissenting  Minister;  and  somead- 
ditiimal  observations  by  the  Editor, 
shewing  the  injurious  tendency  of  in¬ 
cautious  and  inaccurate  statements  in  re¬ 
ference  to  that  subject,  and  briefly 
opening  the  scripture-doctrine  concern¬ 
ing  it.  To  such  as  are  acquainted  with 
Bishop  Stillingfleet*s  theological  works, 
no  encomium  by  the  Editor  can  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  to  apprize  them  of  bis  vigorous 
and  discriminating  iiiUllect:  and  to 
oUiers  he  will  only  obMrrve,  that  to  the 
pen  of  this  able  divine  he  owes  the 
tullest  satisfaction  he  has  ever  met  with 
on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement— in 
respect  to  the  proper  grounds  of  its  Di¬ 
vine  requisition,  the  clear  and  well-de¬ 
fined  statement  of  the  doctrine  itself,  the 
forcible  appeal  to  reason  and  scri(Hure 
by  which  it  is  maintained,  and  the  ready 
solution  of  the  moat  learned  and  sophis¬ 
tical  reasonings  against  it.  The  whole 
will  be  compriscU  in  one  volume  8vo« 
and,  as  very  few  more  copies  will  be 
printed  than  will  answer  the  subscription, 
those  who  are  disposed  to  encourage  the 
work  are  request^  to  signify  the  same, 
by  the  1st  of  November  next,  either  to 
the  Editor  at  Chapel-en-le-fritb,  Derby¬ 
shire,  or  through  the  mc'dium  of  the 
London  Booksellers. 

In  tilt  press,  and  speedily  will  be 


lAfit  of  llorit#  recently  publiihed. 
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publi!»hc<1,  the  Mrraoir*  an<l  Writings  of 
Mi»  Faiuiy  Woodbiajr,  who  «ii«d  at 
Kaveriry,  in  North  America,  Novt*nibcr 
15th,  1^14,  aged  23  years.  (Deing  the 
K.  W.  to  wtioiii  the  greater  part  ol  Mrsu 
N«-aell*»  interesting  Letters  are  ad'* 
clrcSMti.)  By  the  Kev.  Joseph  Amerson. 

Mr.  Henry  Koster  will  remn  publish, 
in  a  quarto  volume,  Travels  in  Brasil 
fruni  I’ernamhuco  toSeraia,  withoeca* 
sional  exrur>iofis,  and  u  voyage  to  Ma- 
Tuiiam  ;  illustrated  by  plates  of  cos> 
tume>. 

The  Rev.  J.  Slade  has  in  the  press, 
Annotations  on  the  F.pistles,  iiitcmlctl 
as  a  eontinuation  of  Mr.  FIsley’s  Anno> 
tationson  the  (lOspils  aiMl  Acts. 

Dr.  Hutchison,  late  surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Deal,  will  sotut 
))iiblish,  Tr.icticul  Remarks  in  Surgery', 
illustrated  by  eases. 

I.ysons*  Magna  Britannia,  volume  vii. 


eontaining  Cumberland,  will  soon  m. 
|>ear  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  part 
Britannia  Uepicta. 

Baron  I'klanski’s  Travels  in  mu 
with  a  few  occasional  Poems,  are  prea! 
ing  in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  for  the 
benelit  of  his  widow. 

The  third  volume  of  the  TransactioBi 
of  the  Geological  Society,  with  aitair. 
rolls  platrs,  chictly  coloureil,  will  apprtr 
in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  l.uckcock,  of  Birmingham,  kai 
in  the  pn  ss,  Sundiy>scbool  .Mural  Lw. 
tiires,  iiitersiXTsed  with  a  variety  af 
anecdotes. 

Mr.  Britton  is  preparing  for  piibliea- 
tion,  The  History  and  Antiquities  oftbe 
Metropolitan  Church  of  York;  illuv 
t rated  with  a  series  of  Kiigravings. 

In  the  press,  an  idition  of  WattiS 
Sengs,  with  biief  Notes.  By  the  Rrv. 
J.  I'liurchill. 


Art.  Xll.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ANTIQVITICS. 

Monastic  and  Baronial  Remains,  with 
other  interesting  Fragments  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  in  Fiiglaiul,  Wales,  and  Si'otland. 
By  G.  J.  Parkyns,  Fisq.  lllustratetl 
by  upwards  of  one  hundred  plates.  2  V’ol. 
royal  8vo.  41.  boards. 

BIOGRArHY. 

Memoir*  of  the  Fairly  Life  of  William 
Coaper,  F.sq.  Written  by  Himself,  and 
never  before  published.  Foolscap  8vo. 
with  a  portrait,  4s. 

The  I.ileol  William  Hutton,  F.-4.S.S. 
including  a  particular  Aceuuiil  of  the 
Riots  at  Birmingham  in  n91.  To  which 
is  subjoini'd  the  History  of  his  Family, 
written  hy  Himself,  ami  published  by 
his  Daughter,  Catherine  Hutton.  Svo. 
12s.  hoards.  Fndieliished  with  a  (lortrait. 

The  Work  ut  Faith,  the  Labour  of 
Lore,  and  the  Patience  of  Hope  illus¬ 
trated,  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Rev,  Andifw  Fuller,  late  Pastor  of  the 
Baptist  t  btirch  at  Kiitenng,  andSecre. 
tary  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
Chit  fly  t Alrocted  fioni  hi»  o»n  Pap<  rs. 
By  John  Ryland,  D. D.  8vo.  with  a  por¬ 
trait,  12s, 

aOTASV. 

Coin per.di uni  Floiir  niitannieir,Aiir- 
tore  JaeoUi  Kdtardo  Smith,  Lqii.  Aiir. 
M.D.  Socirtatis  Linmeanse  Preside,  4c c. 
12ma  7s.  boards. 


rnucATioN. 

A  Practicari’reatisc  on  Day-Schooii; 
exhibiting  their  Detects,  nud  suggestinf 
Hints  for  their  Improvement,  with  a 
'I’ahle  for  the  arrangement  ut  busium, 
4ir.  By  J.  Haigh.  ismo.  3s.  biis. 

The  Sunday  f^'hool  ’I  taehei's  Guiiie. 
By  J.  A.  Jauies,  IBiiio.  2s.  nd. 

FINE  AHTS. 

Journal  of  .Scicnee  and  the  Arts. 
F.dited  at  the  Boyal  Institution.  No. II. 
with  plat*  s,  7s.  6d. 

Nnmlier  1.  of  Aiiiinis  of  the  Fine  Arts; 
a  Niw  Quarterly  Magazine  and  Renev, 
solely  and  exclusiwly  deioted  to  Um 
Fine  Arts.  8vo.  5s.  M  Wtd. 

An  Inqiiiiy  into  the  Origin  and  F^rly 
History  ut  Lngra%  ing,  upon  Co|)per  sad 
in  Wood  ;  with  an  account  ol  Engraven 
and  their  Woiks,  fiom  the  iiiventioa  of 
Chalcography  hy  Moso  Finiguerra,  to 
the  Time  ot  Mnic*  Antonio  Kaimoodi. 
By  William  Young  Ottley,  F.S.A.  II* 
lust  rati  d  hy  numerous  tac-similes  of 
scarce  spec  imens  of  the  Art ;  and  ky 
Impres.sions  fnim  Original  Blocks  en¬ 
graved  by  Albert  Durer.  2  Vol.  4t(x 
81.  8s.  iKKirds. 

Footsteps!  to  Drawing,  acriwdiof  to 
the  Kuhs  of  Peispective,  explained  it 
familiar  Dialogues,  and  illustrated  by 
twenty  Platen  of  progressive 
calculated  to  combine  a  knowledge  « 
Ptrspcclive  with  the  practice  of  Prt*‘ 


LUt  of  Workt  r 

\ai  anil  to  Wad  the  Bof^inner  imperrep- 
tiblrtuaii  acquaintance  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Role* 

JahnOeorite  Wood.  FS.A.  Lecturer  on 
Pmpeciire.  lit>ynl  4lo.  ll>  la.  Wa, 

GBOLlMlV. 

A  Tre.itiw*  on  tint  Coal  Mines  of 
Durham  ami  Northnint»erlamL  contain- 
inz  aceounti  of  the  Kxplu»ions  front 
Fin-damp  which  h  ive  occurrei!  therein 
fx  the  la't  Twenty  Years  j  their  Causes, 
inJ  the  means  proposM  for  their  Re- 
nrlf.  By  1.  II-  II-  Ilohne*,  F.sq.F.  A.S. 
With  illustrative  plates,  8vo.  IDs.  Bd. 
hoards. 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  the  Isle  of  M  im,  with 
a  axnparative  View  of  the  Fast  and  Fre- 
*fnt  State  of  Siviety  and  Manners  ;  con¬ 
taining  .also  Biographical  Anecdotes  of 
rtninriit  Fers  mis  connected  with  that 
Maml.  By  II.  A.  Bullock.  Ten  Years 
Rrtident  in  the  Island.  With  a  View  of 
IVtl  Castle,  and  a  Map.  8vo.  15s.  bds. 

LAW. 

Practical  Instruetious  for  suinif  out 
aud  pr  isecntin?  a  (Commission  of  Rank- 
ropi ;  with  Frcccileiits.  By  Edward 
Cbristian,  of  Ciray’s  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister, 
kc.  &r.  jce. 

A  Treatise  on  the  I.aw  of  Tithes,  com¬ 
piled  in  part  from  some  Notes  of  Richard 
Wooddeson,  Esq.  U.C.L.  By  Sir  Samuel 
Tuller,  Kn'aht,  Advocate  at  Madras. 
Second  Edition,  with  conaiderablo  Ad¬ 
ditions,  royal  8va  15s.  bds. 

The  Law  of  L'bcl :  in  which  is  con¬ 
tained  a  (icneral  History  of  this  Law  in 
the  Ancient  Codes,  and  of  its  intnMluc- 
tioD,  and  successive  alterations  in  the 
Law  of  England.  Ry  Francis  Ludlour 
Holt,  F.sq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Bar- 
diter  at  Taw,  Second  Edition,  with 
considcrahle  Additions.  Royal  8to.  14i. 

MIDICAL* 

An  Answer  to  Doctor  Kinglake ;  show- 
Isg.lbe  Danger  of  hia  Cooling  Treatment 
of  the  Gout.  By  John  Ring,  Member 
of  the  Royal  0)1  lege  of  Surgeons  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  of  the  Medic.*il  .Societies  of 
l/Aidon  and  Paris.  8vo.  58. 6d.  b<ls. 

Otiservations  on  the  llarveian  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Ciieul.ition  of  the  Blood, 
by  George  Kerr,  1  '2mo.  4s, 

MISCRLLANROUS. 

John  Bull’s  Bible;  or.  Memoirs  of 
tW  Stewards  and  Stewardship  of  John 
bull’s  .Matiur  of  Great  Albion,  from  the 


ecpnily  pubtUhed.  SO? 

earliest  Times  to  the  present.  By  De- 
inodi>cus  Poplicula.  8vu.  9s.  bds. 

Useful  Knowledge;  or,  a  Familiar 
and  Kaplanatory  Aeeonnl  of  the  various 
Pitxluctiuns  of  N.iture,  Mineral,  Vege¬ 
table,  and  Animal,  which  are  chilly 
employed  for  the  Use  of  Man.  llltis* 
trateil  by  nnm-’rou’i  Figures,  and  in¬ 
tended  an  a  Work  b«»th  of  Instruction 
and  Reference.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Bingiry,  A.M.  Author  of  Animal  Bi'> 
graphy,  *ce.  3  Vol.  l2mo.  II.  Is.  I»ds. 

Si'ivntitlc  Swimming;  being  a  Seriel 
of  pr.aetical  Instructions,  on  an  original 
and  progri  s-iive  Plan,  by  which  the  Art 
of  Swimming  may  ho  readily  attainerl. 
Accompunietl  with  Twelve  Engravings, 
exhibiting  the  Action  and  Attitude,  in 
every  Branch  of  the  Art.  By  J. '  Frost. 
8vo.  8h.  biU. 

V'olume  I,  Part  11.  of  The  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Falitions  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Rritanniea.  11.  5s. 
bds.  With  twenty-two  plates. 

Remarks  on  the  Art  of  M. iking  Wine, 
with  Sugg(>stionH  fur  the  application  of 
its  prineipU-s  to  the  improvement  of 
Domestic  Wines.  By  John  Maccniloeh, 
M.D.  12mo,  7s.  hoards. 

ror.TRY. 

The  Entire  Works  of  Henry  Howard, 
Karl  of  .Surrey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
the  Elder,  containing  much  new  and 
curious  Matter,  with  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory,  &e.  flee.  By  G.  P.  Nott, 
D.l).  F.S.A.  loite  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.  2  vol.  4to.  Embellished 
with  highly  finished  portraits,  8tc.  The 
number  printed  is  liiniterl  to  350  f'ophrs 
on  demy  4to,  price  71.  7s.  ami  to  50 
oil  royal  4to,  price  111.  lit.  in  b<ls. 

Tlie  War-fiend,  with  other  Poems. 
By  Thomas  Brown,  M.D.  Profeasor  of 
Moral  Philosophy'  in  the  University  ef 
Edinburgh.  Foolscap  8vo.  7s. 

Ix>rd  Byron’s  Farewell  to  England  ; 
with  threi?  other  Poems,  viz.  Ode  to  St. 
Helena,  To  ray  Daughter  on  the  Mom.- 
ing  of  her  Birth,  and  To  the  Lily  of 
France.  8vo.  28.  6d. 

The  Moral  Odes  of  Horace,  translated. 
Foolscap  8vo.  3s.  6d.  bds. 

Original  Poems  on  various  occasions  : 
by  a  Lady.  12mo.  5s.  b<lf. 

FOLITICAU 

Memoirs  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  consi* 
dere<i  in  a  commercial,  political,  and 
military  Point  of  View  ;  including  the 
Life  and  Character  of  All  Pacha,  the 
present  Ruler  of  Greece ;  by  Gen.  Guil- 
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laum^  dc  V«uJunco«irt.  Tmnslatrtl  from 
the  Original  MS.  by  Win.  Wal¬ 

ton,  E»q.  8vo.  I5t.  bd*.  Willi  a  large 
•lid  original  Map. 

Tlie  .Speechea  of  the  Right  Hon.  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke,  in  the  llou»e  of  Commons 
and  ill  WestminstLM'  Hall.  4  sol.  8vo. 
21.  16a.  bdi. 

The  Speerhea  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Ctoorge 
Canning,  during  the  recent  Election  in 
Liverpool,  la.  6d. 

Suintance  of  a  S(><‘t‘ch  dclivciivl  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  ou  a  motion 
to  address  II.  K.  II.  lha  Prince  Regent 
to  accede  to  the  late  Treaty  of  Alliance 
hetwi'eii  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  PruHsia.  lly 
Mr.  Favell.  To  which  are  added,  other 
Papera  on  the  subject  of  Peace.  Svo. 
2s.  6d. 

TMEOLOCY. 

Commentaries  and  Annotations  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Hewlett,  B.l).  Chaplain  in  Onlinary  to 
H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent,  ice.  icc. 
5  sols.  8vo.  31.  15s.  bds. 

Three  Hiacourses  on  the  Case  of  the 
Animal  Creation,  and  the  Duties  of 
Man  tothem.  By  the  Rev.  James  Plump- 
tre,  B.l).  Vicar  of  Great  Gransden,  &,c. 
Foolscap  8vo.  Os.  bds. 

Sermons  on  Moral  and  Religious  Sub¬ 
jects  ;  adapleil  for  the  l^se  of  Famili<*s, 
as  well  as  fur  tlic  Pulpit.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
boards. 

The  Connection  between  the  Sacred 
Writings  and  the  Literature  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Heathen  Authors,  particularly 
that  of  the  Cl.assical  Ages,  illustrated, 
principally  with  a  View  to  Evidence  in 
Confirniation  of  the  'rruth  of  Revealed 
Religion.  By  Robert  Gray,  I). I).  Pre- 
bi'ndary  of  Durham  and  of  Chichester, 
and  Ret  tor  of  Bishop  Wearmouth.  8vo. 
)8s.  boards. 


A  'I'hird  V’olume  of  Discojrm  m  Sa.  1 
veral  Subjects,  addressed  to  the  CQa|i«.  3 
gallon  ass4‘robletl  in  Christ  Church,  BaU.  I 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Daubeny,  Archdia.  ^ 
con  of  Saruro.  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  bds. 

Sermons  \p.irticularly  addressed  ti 
Young  Women  in  the  higher  Raoki  «( 
Life.  By  a  Lady,  Author  ofSenntmoi 
the  Duties  of  Children,  &c.  ISma.  k 
boards. 

Introduction  to  various  Essays  oo  tkc 
Universal  Analogy  betwt'cn  the  Viiibic 
and  Invisible  Worltls,  particularly  br- 
tween  the  Wortl  .ind  the  Works  of  God, m 
provi  d  by  the  figurative  I.Jinguagi>  ofiki 
Holy  Scriptures.  Being  a  brief  Frospac* 
tiis  of  the  Matter  produced  aial  oxsatiacd 
in  the  Essays,  and  of  the  Manner  is 
which  it  isirealeti.  By  a  Stranger*  3i. 
scwetl. 

Winter  Evenings  Recreations,  atM<-'. 
]2mo.  5s.  boards. 

A  .Sermon  occaaiou<’Nl  by  the  Death  «f 
the  Rev.  William  Goode,  M.A.  late  Ret. 
tor  of  SL  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe,  aid 
St.  Anne,  Blackfriars.  Preached  at  tk 
Church  of  the  above  Parishes,  on  Suadsy 
Moniing,  April  26,  IS  1 6.  By  Diaiei 
Wilson,  M.A.  Minister  of  St.  JohiH 
Chafiel,  Bedford -row,  and  Chaplaiali 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Galway.  Is.  6d. 

Number  XII.  for  June,  to  be  oit* 
tinuetl  Monthly,  of  Catholicou  ;  or.tk 
Christian  Philowipher ;  a  Roman  Calbc* 
lie  Magazine.  8vo.  price  Is. 

Considerations  on  the  Doctriae  sf 
Baptism.  Considerations  on  the  Doc* 
trine  of  Conversion,  as  connected  «ilk 
Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  with  tk 
legitimate  discharge  of  the  Pastorsi 
Function.  Reprinted  from  the  Kckdk 
Review,  Svo.  2s. 

Youth  encouraged  to  se<‘k  the  Lari 
A  Sermon  preached  at  the  MootWy 
liCClnre  to  5'oniig  Persons  July  l9ll, 
1816.  By  R.  H.  Shepherd,  Minister d 
Ratitlagli,  Chelsea,  Price  2s 


